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FOREWORD 



The landmark Education for All Handicapped Children Act (Public Law 94-142) 
was enacted in 1975 as a reflection of a determination by the Congress to assure 
that ^11 handicapped children in the nation were o fered "a free* appropriate 
publifc education 
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During the five years subsequent to the enactment of this legislation , the 
federal government has provided mo^e <t£an $3.3 billion to state and local education 
agencies toward achieving the ldw*s pu?£oses. Moreover, 'almost $654 million in 
additional .funds have been allocated under Title I of a companion law, P.L. 
89-313, for children , currently or previously provided educational services in 
state-operated or supported programs. " Similarly, the Vocational Educational Act 
Amendments of 1976 94-482) require that 10 percent of program funds be set 

a?*de fot improving^VDcational /education opportunities for the handicapped, and 
Title IV-C of the' Elementary and Secondary Education Act requires 15 percent 
co be set $side for improving local education agency programs for handicapped 
children; each yeart*\ese funds have contributed approximately $50 million and 
$20 million, respectively. All in all, the Federal commitment to education of 
handicapped children has grown to the point that it now accounts for about 15 
percent of the total federal education budget. 

As a consequence, ^ state and local education agenci s are providing needed 
special education and related services to more handicapped children than ever 
before— at the latest count, approximately 4*18 million handicapped children 
wete receiving 3ervices. The period since the passage of P.L. 94-142 has also 
seen a concomitant expansion and strengthening or the capacity of" state affiT 
local education agencies to serve disabled young people. As a consequence the 
rang^ of options available to meet the individual needs of the nation's handicapped 
children has never been brba,ler. Meanwhile there has arisen a national awareness 
of the rights of handicapped children and a determination to assure that they 
receive opportunities on a par with those offered their nonhandicapped peers* 
That determination is evidenced in community commitments to meet handicapped 
children's individual needs and to establish sound programmatic and proce iural 
foundations on which to build for the future. 

The challenge t for the 1980s is for state and local education agencies to 
maintain the momentum, to deal with the problems that still remain, and to con- 
tinue to improve the quality of educational opportunities provided handicapped 
children — toward making . these children more self-suf f icent, more skilled, more 
accepted as functioning mdnbers of the" American society The record to date 
strongly suggests that the state and local education agencies can and will re- 
spond to these new challenges and tha t "a free appr opriate public education" 
will become a realit/yfor increasing numbers of handicapped children. 
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% The federal government will seek to provide state and local education 

agencies all possible technical assistance in pursuit of the common goal of 
assuring all handicapped children the quality educarion that is their right* 



Ed Sontag 

Acting Director 
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•PREFACE 

Public Law 94-14?., the Education for All Handicapped Children^Act, provided 
that an annual report be made to Congress describing .the progress being mad* in 
implementing the Act. In January, 1979, the first report was published, and in 
July an update was provided to the Appropriations Committee of *the House of Kep- 
resentatives. A second annual report was submitted in 1980* Thus, this is the 
third, annual report and t.he fourth in a series of reports to provide Congress a 
de scri ption of o ur nation al experiences in making available a free app ropr late 
public education for all ^handicapped children* 

, The information presented in this report was obtained from several sources* 

National statistics on numbers of children receiving special education and related 
services i numbers of school personnel available and needed to provide such serv- 
ices, and numbers of handicapped children receiving special education in differs 
ent educational environments are obtained on an annual basis from the H^ates« 
Office of Special Education monitoring visits to the states have provided addi- 
tional national data on the status of implementation and are the primary source of 
information for statements concerning the extent of compliance with P.L. 94-142. 
This report also includes information concerning technical assistance activities 
supported by the Office of ""Special Education* s Division of Educational Services, 
training activitxes supported by the Division of Personnel Preparation, research 
and npdel demonstration projec-s funded through the Division of Innovation and 
S .Development., and- interagency coordination efforts directed through the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. Addi- 
tional information is provided by a series of special studies supported by the 
Office of Special Education to describe, analyze, and disseminate results of the 
progress being made and % remaining barriers to implementing P.L. ^4-142. These 
studies are listed in the Reference List at the end of the report. 
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in previous Annual Reports to Congress, this wide array of information has t 
been organized around} six questions which constitute the evaluation plan for P.L. 
94*142. Given the progress state and local education agencies have made towards 
implementing P.L. 94-142 and "the . current Administration and Congressional initia- 
tive to review and eliminate unnecessary federal regulations, the format of this 
report has been changede Though the evaluation plan remains intact, the informa- 
tion has J^een organised to provide (a) an.dverview of the number of children re- 
ceiving special education and related services and the number of personnel trained 
to provide these services, (b) state and local education agency accomplishments 
and remaining chal V len<e$ in achieving the goals of P.L. 94-142 in accordance with 
the tJ major provisions of the Act, and (c) an overview of Office of Special Education 
administrative fitategles for enabling state and local education agencies to imple- 
ment the Act. In. tfye past year, as a part of the transition of the U.S. Office 
of Education to Department status, the Bureau of" Education for the Handicapped was 
renamed the Office of Special E * cation, throughout the report, the agency is 
^-^^erred-to as.-th&~J0£f ice of apepxaLjBfac^^ to develop me n ts 

occurring when it was * in fact the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. Since 
this report was written, the name of^the Office of Special Education has again 
been changed and is how Special Education Programs. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY : 

The greater capacity of our nation's schools to make available a free ap- 
propriate public education for all handicapped children since the enactment of 
Public^&aw 94-142, the Education, for All Handicapped Children Act, is most dra- 
matically evidenced by the 480,000. a dditional handicapped childr en re viving 
special education and related services in 1980 as compared to 1976. Increases 
in services to handicapped children since 1976 have occurred in. every state, 
*>ith 22 states increasing by 35 percent or more .the number of handicapped chil- 
dren they serVe. v * ' - ^ 

t 

Hatching the impressive growth in overall numbers of handicapped children 
receiving special services a*e the equally significant gains made by state and 
local education agencies ^.n identifying and serving handicapped children wh6 
previously were unserved or unjier^erved, along with those with the most severe 
handicaps'^ for whom P.L. 1 94-142 established priority use of federal monies. 
Though many of these children represent relatively small populations, the bar- 
riers states and local common ICties have had to overcome in order to serve them 
have been formidable. These ' barriers have? included geographic dispersion, low 
incidence, lack of comprehensive school screening procedures, lack of alternative 
school programs, lack of interagency cooperation, insufficient personnel, insuf- 
ficient resources, and' combinations of these problems. - - 

One population that for the most part was unserved before the passage of 
P.L. 94-i42 was preschool handicapped children. Even today, state commitments to 
providing full services fco these children remain highly varied, as evidenced by 
the number of states with permissive rather than maridatory legislation for serv- 
ing preschopl handicapped children. Nevertheless, overall the nation's schools 
have increac'eed services to this populatj.cn by approximately 18 percent from 1976 
to 198Q*. Tl\e increase in rural areas as deported in a* study of 75 rural education 
cooperatives and school districts is considerably higher. ^ Today, in pontraot to 
1975, 63 percent rather than 7 percent of rural school districts are providing 
special education services for children three and foar* years of age. 
. • V 

• At the time cf ttfie enactment of JUL. 94-142, handicapped secondary youth 
oftep (either were nqjt being identified or were being provided limited instruc- 
JJL^nal opportunities. However, over the last five ydars, growth in opportunities 
forNfchis population has been reported in several studies. For example, the study 
of lb rural educational* cooperatives and school districts found that prior to 
P*X4 94-142/ 23 percent of the districts and cooperatives offered vocational 
training programs. ^By 1979-80, the figure had risen to 64 percent. Xn a 1979-80 
survey o^ approximately 45d class schedules of educable mentally retarded and 
learning disabled secc ntgry-aged youth" in eight school districts it was reported 
that 80 percent ware ..iteikrated into regular English classes, 69 percent in £egu** 
lar math classes, 24 percent in vocational classes, anc^ 24 percent in work expe- 
rier programs. A longitudinal study of 17 school districts in nine states 

' > 

* . ~xi~ * 
* • 
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reported Observing a continuous, increase in th£ options available to Secondary- 
aged handicapped .youth* 

The strides made by the public schools since the enactment of P*^* 94-142 
to serve severely handicapped students are impressive* The Association^ or the 
Severely Handicapped estimates that 95 to 98 -percent of severely handicapped 
children are now being educated by our nation*? schools* Between October 1, 1976, 
and October I, 1979,* there has been a 61 percent increase in the number of chil- 
dren previously educated in state-operated or state-supported schools who are 
jxqu h*ina A ^u^atftd by., locfll education aaenclg n* S*"eral studios hav o Aoicr i b*d 
the progress schools are making in developing appropriate' programs for serving 
those .severely handicapped children who previously were af<:en either isolated 
and/or receiving marginal educational opportunities* 

Prior mo P.L. 94-142 handicapped chii4ren were oft^en unserved or under served 
as a result of administrative barriers t^hat impeded interagency cooperation, 
progress has been made in removing these barriers. For example, state and local 
capacity to serve incarcerated handicapped youth has signif icantly increased 
gince the passage of the law* Interagency agreements have been developed in 
states such as Georgia, North Carolina, and Minnesota to assure appropriate pro- 
cedures for identifying And assessing potentially handicapped youth in correc- 
tional facilities* In Connecticut, Louisiana, and a number of other stateS, 
youth correctional facilities have been designated as local education agencies, 
thereby entitling them to receive state funds for implementing educational pro- 
grams and requiring them to adhere to state educational standards* 

• . 

Though our nation's school's have achieved a significant, increase in the 
nuw&er of children receiving special education and related services a remaining 
challenge is to 4dfintify* and serve those children still either unserved or under- 
aerved such as severely emotionally disturbed children, handicapped youth who have 
dropped out of school, and incarcerated handicapped youth* At the same time, 
procedures are needed to assure that tl^e many children being identified as learn- 
ing disabled do in fact require special education* ' Another challenge is to as* 
sure that the suite and 9 community in which the family of a handicapped child 
resided does not' affe'et the av&ilability* of appropriate educational services 
regardless of the category or severity ot the handicap or the' age of the chil/d* 

The Office of Special Educatipn is optimistic that, ^tatetf have developed 
the capacity to assure the availability of a free appropriate public educatfiop 
and are committed to continuing to improve the quality of these services; ^his 
judgment is based on the fact that in irfost/ instances states have developed a 
capacity to provide each handicapped child an individualized education program 
(IBP), in the least restrictive environment* The monitoring visits of the Office 
of Special Education coupled with the results of various studies support the 
fact that lEPs are available for all 'handicapped students in most districts, that 
these IEPs* contain the mandated, elements, and that the required participants are 
in -fact involved in the IEP process* Further, 68 percent of handicapped. children 
receiving special education and related services received a significant part o£ 
thair education in regular classes, while an additional 26 percent received * .r 
special education in 'separate classes but in a regular school building. 

Providing related services required under P*L« 94-*142 has-been a ma lor chal- 
lenge 3ince the law's implementation , and states continue to report a lack " of 

I 
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sufficient resources to fully meet the reLited services needs Of all handicapped 
children. However, significant improvement in the capacity of schools to provide 
these s^rv.ces directly, by contract , or through interagency agreements was re- 
ported in Lhrc! separate studies during t'/ie 1979-80 school year. A study of 17 
school systems m nine states neportfrti that approximately half of the local edu- 
cation aqericies observed had ^cpandfd their ability to .provide relate! services 
from the 1^78-79 school year* to tofie 1979-80 school year; 9 study of 7b rural 
edu^tiona 11 cooperatives and school districts reported a 50 percent increase in 
the number bf districts provldi/g related services from 1975 to 1979-80; and a 
sLudy ot tfe ? e» scnoc i sys-tcms /n so v ei r diff erent states found that all were pro- 
viding a grcliter iange of related service*' than previously. 

hn important aspect oy the increased ability of school systens to provide 
an appropriate educationalY program for handicapped children has been the in- 
creased availability of trained personnel* For example, between school yeai 
1976-77 and 1978-79, th^ number of available special education teachers has 
increased frori 579,804 Ao 203,238. The proportion of personnel who provide 
related scrvicUs to handicapped children tzi undergone a 42 percent .Jj>crt2tfse/ 
from school yAar 197^-77 to v school year 1978-79. Though* new 'personnel have 
been increasing and Anservice training-- mte&erf ^d', the projected personnel 
needs of states con/lnue to.Jte* £>ccte£cf the availability of these efforts. y A 
stiff challenge; tp ^tati* and local special education systems is- to continue to 
expand '*nd* ^mprfcvc /the range ot program options available to handicapped chil- 
dren within the V r T-' in 9 constraints on available staff and resources. . 

Another aspect of the increa^J ability of states to assure the appropriate- 
ness of educational programs has been the development *and implementation ^ r for- 
malized monitor lr.g and due process procedures *t the 'sta^e and local levels,. ^ 
During the five /years since enactment of P.L. 94-142, all states have developed 
monitoring and /complaint management systems and have trained staff members to 
identify anQ resolve compliance issues. Due process and other protective safe- 
guard procedures have been developed, disseminatod, and adopted. Interagency 
agreements haye been wp*tten and adopted/ and policy statements have been issuei. 

The Office of Special Education has responded to thej expanded capacity of 
state and local* education agencies to implement the provisions cf P.L. 94-142 
by adopting some baste adralnistrati ve modif ictftions. The Office has streamlined 
its* procedures for preparing and reviewing ^£tate program plans t^ reduce the 
paper burden on state education agencies. Federal monitoring will be made less 
intrusive in t*he 1981-82 school year by targeting oversight to areas of specific 
concern — reviewing only state education agency procedures, rather than reviewing 
both btate and local procedures as has previously feeer. done — and permitting 
states to voluntarily develop needed corrective action plans consistent with 
their servica delivery systems and resource allocation patterns. In addition, 
che comp^frrrir~"-mAnagement ' system has beerr* centralized within the Department of 
Education to be more directly responsive to the complainant; technical assistance 
has been mc>re precisely targeted to acute and persistent implementation problems; 
* and policy development has become *more formalized to permit greater public par- 
ticipation. Finally, interagency cooperation at the federal level has been 
broadened t;o include additional agencies/ areas of coordination have been for- 
malized; and agreements are being implemented. The full achievement of P.L. 
94-142*8 goals will be marked by a new balance in the federal, state, and' local 
partnership — with federal ^policy, administrative orccedures, technical assistance, 
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and use of general discretionary programs tarqeted and decided t:> cof^p,w»**t 
the otrengthened statr and local capacity to provide 'equal educational <>p^V- 
tunitiea for all handicapped children. 
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INTEODUCTION 
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Since the enactoent in 19*7$ of thq 'Education for Ail Handicap*^ Children 
Act (P.L* 94-1 42) , retaarkaSle progress htfs been made in the provisionyif, special 
education and related services to this* country's handicapped children* 'During 
the 'first years, particular attentio/i was focused on identifying and nerv- 

ing children who were previously unserved or underserved and an insuring that 
state andrlpcal education age: zy personnel, parents of handicapped children, *and 
the general public were pro vided Information about the _intent and Requirements 
of P.L*-94-142. They in turn were called upon to provide leadership in assuring 
that state and loc^£ l&as, regulations, and policies and procedures were devel- 
oped and implemented' consistent with $he ^.aw's requirements* 

"> 

At the heart "Of the "Education for All Handicapped Children Act is the man- 
date that a "free appr<*p£iate public education* be made available to all handi- 
capped children. In fa$t, however, at the time .the law wa§ passed, no one knew 
just how many such children there were/ One of the law*s requirements was to 
obtain a count of the number of children receiving special education and' re- 
lated services in each state* When the very first count was taken during the 
1976-77 ^chool year, 3*7 million children were reported as being served either 
under P. £7^4-1 42* or under a ^complementary law, ?,L. 89-313, which provides 
funds for handicapped children, in state-operated and state-supported schools* 
The taost recent complete figures are for school year 1979-80, when ©ore than 
4*03 million handicapped children ware counted* Indications are that the count 
.for school year 1980-81 will be approximately 4.18 million. Thus while school 
^enrollcjent for nonhandi capped children has declined, the nupber of handicapped 
children counted under P*L* 94-142 and P.L. 89-313 has „ climbed by ©ore than 
$00,000 from school year 1976-77 to school year 1979-80 (see Appendix 2, Table 1) 
and will have climbed by almost 500,000 by school year 1980-81 j. As can be Seen 
in Figure* 1, an Increase occurred in every state, with 22 states increasing by 
35 percent or more the number of handicapped children they served. 

Although the overall growth in the mniber of school-enrolled handicapped 
Children has been fairly steady, trends within the various disability categories 
have shown little uniformity* The nunber ef children evaluated as having spe- 
cific learning disabilities, for example, has grow* by ©ore than 480,000 from 
197-6-77 to 1979-80, a 60 percent increase* In conttast, the number of mentally 
retarded children has declined, with 90,000 ffewar children so classified last 
year than in 1976-77* The category of speech impaired, which for the first 
three years of the count contained the largest number of children, has shown a 
decline of more than 113,000 during the last four years, an 8.7 percent drop. 
The number of seriously emotionally disturbed children* has increased slightly 
(almost 48,000 or 17 percent), but this disability remains the" one major cate- 
gory which does not approach the prevalence level most experts had expected 
(*78 percent actual vs. 2.*0 percent predicted). The other handicapping cate- 
gories have shown declines, but of a leaser magnitude than the changes seen in 



Figure 1 Rate of Change in the Percent of Handicapped Children. Reported for 
P.L 89-*13 end P.L. 94*1.42 from School Year 1876-77 to Schooi 
Year1979-B0 , 
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the above-mentioned cata<yories (see Figure 2). A comprehensive statistical pre- 
sentation of child counts reported by the states since the enactment of P.L. 94- 
142 is presented in Appendix 2, Tables t~7. 

Prior to P«X« 94-1 42 f s passage , the Congress had sugges^w*- that more than 
half of the handicapped children in the United 'states did not "receive appro- 
priate, educational services which would enable then to have full equality of 
opportunity.* That situation clearly has changed. Even the. 4,18 million figure 
projected for the 1980^81 count is regarded by most experts as conservative be- 
cause the state reports do net cover** the entire school year but only until De- 
cember for 94-142 and October for ?.Lt 89-313. Analysis of data fro© several 
state education agencies that Keep cumulative counts of children receiving special 
.education and related services for the entire year indicates that in reality be- 
tween 1Q and 25 percent more children actually receive special education than are 
reported to the federal government. If that inference is correct, the number cf 
handicapped cnildreh receiving special education and related services would ac- 
tually be approximately 4.60 million. 

i 

The schools clearly have' achieved noteworthy gains in identifying and serv- 
ing all handicapped children. To provide special education and related services 
to these children, all of them needing education of a special character, has 
©eanwhile requinfed an intensive effort; to increase the availability of appro- 
priately trained personnel. 

This effort has had two principal components—first increasing the number of 
teachers and other personnel available to serve different groups of handicapped 
children (see Appendix 2, Tables 3 and 9) and second expanding the number and 
types of personnel afforded special inservice training. Thus the number of 
available special education teachers has increased from 179,804 in 1976-77 to 
194,802 in 1977-78 and to 203,238 in 1978-79. Sincfe the 1976-77 school year, 
xha number of personnel trained to teach the deaf and hard of hearing and the 
orthopedically impaired has increased by 7 percent; the visually handicapped, 
by^22 percent; the speech impaired, by 4 percent; the emotionally disturbed, 
by 8 percent; and the learning disabled, r by 42 percent (see Figure 3). 

Meanwhile an even larger increase has taken place in the proportion of 
personnel who provide related services (see Appendix 2, Table 9). For example, 
the percentage of speech-language pathologists/audiologists . has increased by 
49 percent; psychologists/diagnostic staff, 32 percent; vocational education/ 
work -study staff, SJ percent j and physical education personnel, 274 percent 
(see Figure 4). * 

The dram&tic size of these increases is attributable in part to the rela- 
tive sparsity of trained personnel prior to the enactment of P.L. 94-142 but 
also to the f^ct' that improving the delivery of related services was made a 
federal priori ty» The federal emphasis on personnel preparation as* a strategy 
for bolsterirj related services seems to have been successful, particularly for 
% children who previously had not received such services. Related services such 
as. physical and occupational therapy onc^ provided by other public agencies or 
by contract with private organizations have become an integral part of many 
public school educational programs. 




Figure 2 Distribution of ChiWjren Ages 3-21 Served by Handicapping Condition, 
School Year 1976-77 and School Year 1979-80 
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Figure 3 Special Education Te&cher* Available by Type of Handicapping , 
Condition of Child Served from School Year 1976*77 to School * 
Year 1978-78 
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Figure 4 School Staff Other than Special Education Teactors Available from 
School Year 1976-77 to School Year 1978-79 
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1 Actual number of teacher aides equals 66.876. 
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Despite the advances that have been made, the fact remains that many addi- 
tional personnel are needed if all uandicapped children are to receive all of 
the services they heed. At best, schools have been hard pressed to maintain cur- 
refit staffing levels and even then only within certain personnel categories. 
While the number of -^teachers has increased, there has been a concomitant .growth 
in the number of students identified as handicapped and needing special help, 
thus, the ratio of students to teachers has remained relatively constant during 
the past three years (19 students to 1 teacher for 1976-77, 1977-7*8, and 1978-79). 
Moreover, there are the persisting problems of a comparatively low rate of cer- 
tification for special education teachers and a high attrition rate among exist- 
ing personnel. " , 

Based dn state projections, additional personnel are needed in virtually 
every category. Overall, the states reported 260,487 teacher vacancies for $he 
1980-81 schoo^l year. Based on the number of special education degrees being 
conferred by institutions * of higher education however, r only about 25,000 new 
social ^ed^ication teachers become available eaCh year* The situation is simi- 
lar for related services personnel* 

• Althdugh achieving the goal of having sufficient personnel available to 
meet the needs of all haftdicapped children remains as a continuing challenge 
for the future, enormous strides hav: been made by our nation's institutions of 
higher education and by state and local education agencies to recruit, train, 
and provide inservice training for administrators, support personnel, and 
teachers* Without that effort and without the enotmous fiscal * commitments 
that state and local governments have made, the revitalizing force being exerted 
on American education by P.L. 94-142 would not have been possible; 

Educating handicapped students is costly. While the percentage of the 
federal contribution ' to special education has remained relative stable during 
the last-year or two, a survey of 261 local education agencies (National School 
Boards Association',' 1*979) found that from school year 1977-78 to school year' 
J978-79, average special education budgets rose by between* 12.3 percent and 
96 percent, depending on the; size of the district. In comparison, the overall 
operating and instructional budgets of these same districts only showed in-, 
creases ranging from 5«5 percent to 18.0 t percent, again ^depending on* the size 
of the district. 1 k w 

Init?ihl estimates of costs involved in educating handicapped children ranged 
from two to four times those of educating nonhandicapped childreif (First Annual 
Report .to Congress on the Implementation of Public Law 94-142; Wilken, 1977V. 
More recent data suggest that the actual costs may be even higher. For example, 
in a study of school districts in Idaho *<Rossmiller , 1979), the weighted average 
cost of full-time education for handicapped children was found to" be nearly five 
times the cGst of educating nonhandicapped children. Specifically, the average 
cost of providing a nonhandicapped student with educational services was $970, 
whereas the average cost for a handicapped child was $4,682* 

The federal contribution to these expenditures has been used in a variety 
of ways in making P.L. 94-142 a success- For e::ample, Part B state grant funds 
have been used for child identification activities, statewide workshops , due 
process hearings, summer programs, training activities) and the funding and ex- 
pansion of programs. Local education agencies have used their portion of Part B 
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monies to hire additional personnel, provide increase* 3 amounts of related serv- 
ices, expand, screening program*, and provide inservice training to both special 
and ilar education personnel*. v 

In sum, J?.L. 94-142 is now well launched throughout the nation, ^nd ,as 
experience with it grows, the focus seems to be shif ting^from the development 
and implementation of policies and procedures , to improving ihe quality of serv- 
ices available to handicapped children. Site visits and a range of studies all 
confirm that state and local education agencies havfc developed strong fiscal, 
administrative, support, and instructional capacities for meeting the needs of 
all handicapped children. 

In response to this enhanced state and local capabilfty, the challenge to : 
the Office of Special Education is to focus technical assistance and monitoring 
procedures on assuring that the states continue to improve the quality of edu- 
cational opportunities available to all handicapped childten and continue their 
vigilance in guaranteeing implementation of P.L. 94-1 42 f s provisions. 

The next section of this report describes the progress state and local 
education agencies have made in strengthening their capacity* to provide all 
handicapped "children a free appropriate public education as well as a discussion 
of remaining challenges to fully achieving the goals of P.L. 94-142. The final 
section of the report presents the procedures being used by the Office of Spe- 
cial Education to administer P.L. 94-142 and to assist the states in implement- 
ing the law's provisions. 
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SfATE AND LOCAL . 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND 
REMAINING CHALLENGES t 



This^section of the xaport focuses on the accomplishments state and local 
education agencies have achieved in devolving the capacity to assure that all 
handicapped children are provided a free appropriate public education* In addi- 
tion, it examined the challenges .that remain for fully attaining P.L* 94-1 42 f s 
goals. The section i3 organized under the following majpr provisions of the 
act: 



Eyrfluctior 

f 



1. Right to an Education " 

2. Child Identification, Locati6n, and Eyrfluction 

7 

3. Individualized Education Programs 

4. Least Restrictive Environment 

5. Procedural Safeguards 

6* Protection in 'Evaluation Procedures 

7* Private Schools , 
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8* Comprehensive System of Personnel Development 

* * 
9* Stiate Education Agency Responsibility for Ml Programs 

10 . §tate Education Agency Monitoring 

The 1979-1980 school year marked a significant transTtion point in the im- 
plementation of V.L. 94-142 • It w^s the year in which the states were required 
to raee^ all *of the provisions of the^aw, including, assuring that a free appro- 
pria'-jft public education is provideji'^^o ryindicappdd youth ages 18 through 21* Qf 
even greater significance ware $Me findings of' Office of Special Education moni- 
toring visits, whicK indicated that most statas had substantially attained pro- 
oCedural compliance with P#L* 94-142* The implementation problems found by the 
Office of Special Education were usually a result of particular conditions in a 
iocal area* Whete practices or procedures were found that did not fully meet 
the requirements of tha law, the Office of Special Education has asked for cer- 
tain cbrrective actions to remedy the situation* Depending on the nature** of the 
particular practice or procedure, the Office ha^ required the state education 
agency to perform some or all of the following: 

1* Reiterate the federal and state re<y*irements covering the area in ques- 
tion to all of its local education agencies having responsibility for 
^educating handicapped children, and demonstrate that it has done so"; 
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2* Document that any amendments needed so that state regulations are con-* 
sistent v"lth .the* state program plan and federal law have been made; 

3* Document the corrective actions ifc has taken in sites where problems 
were found;' / 

t 4» Demonstrate that its monitoring procedures adequately address the re- 
quirements in question; and 

\ 5. t>rovide all documentation of corrective actions within a specified 
<s timeline* 

For the sake of brevity, when an implementation problem is discusser 1 , in this 
report, the citation of specific corrective actions may be omitted, with the 
understanding that ths above outlined procedure was followed in each instance* 

It should be noted that J in instances where , a problem is considered to be 
persistent and severe, the Office of Special education offers to provide tech- 
nical assistance in o:cder to. facilitate full implementation* 
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1. RigKt to an Education 



Public Law 94-142 (Section 612 ( 2) (A) (B) ) and its accompanying regulations 
(Section 300.300) require that each state and lodal education agency receiving 
funds under the law provide a free appropriate . public education to all handi- 
capped children ages 3 through 21, with the exception that for children 3 through 
5 and '18 through 21, the requirement does not apply if it is inconsistent with 
state law or practice or the or£er of any court, A free appropriate public edu- 
cation is defined as special education and related^ services designed to jneet the 
unique needs of an individual handicapped student which is ^provided at; public 
expense under the supervision of the public, education agency* The law requires 
that priority in the use of federal 'money be given to. serving those children who 
have not previously been served and .those who have th^ most severe handicaps. 

The Semiannual Update on the 'Implfementktion of^Public Law 94-142 (Office of 
* Education, 1979) ' reported that sinbe the enactment of P.L. 94-J.42 every state 
had eithsr enacted legislation or developed neJ 6fcmini%tratlve rules to assure 
that all handicapped children within the state mad a right tk a free appropriate 
public educatipn. The report added that the comprehensivehess of services pro- 
vided to handicapped* children "had dramatically improved. State and Ideal educa- 
tion agencies had 4 ove ^°P°^ interagency agreements with oth6r state agencies 
serving handicapped children; were providing such related services es transpor- 
tation and physical and c^cupat^Lonal- therapy, *which before the passage of P,L. 
94-142 had often been unavailable altogether or available only if the- family 
paid for them; and wer.e prodding increased services to preschool children, to 
severely handicapped children, and to youth in correctional facilities. % . 

The Semiannual Update also cited challenges remaining in fully* implementing 
the Right to Education provisions of the law* It ce^Vted that in many states 
the Office of Special Education monitoring teams and the HEW Inspector Geaeral 
found, phtldren unserved or underserve^, often because, of a lack of resources 
and tightening budget**. The Semiannual Update identified* preschool children and 
18 through 21 year olds as populations particularly in need * of * additional serv- 
ices. Similarly', the Second Annual Report to Congress (1980) described the need 
to provide more- services for handicapped children in these age groups and to pro- 
vide programs that encourage secondary handicapped students to remain* in school. 
In addition, the Second Annual Report stated that there may be children who need 
re*at«d services but are not receiving them. 

^Moving forward from these findings, the following sections examine the ' 
progress state and local education agencies have made and **he. challenges remain- 
ing in providing $11 handicap£»d children a free appropriate public education. 
Preschool programs, secondary and t vocational programs, programs for severely 
handicapped children, programs for youth in correctional facilities^ and related 
services were selected for discussion because handicapped children who had gener- 
ally been unserved or underserved prior to the passage of P* L. 94-142 are being 
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served in £hese programs and these are the c^ild^en who, according to the .law, 
should be given priority when state and local education agencies spand P.L. 
94-142 monies. 



* PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 



With the pasaagB of Public Law 94-142, Congress required the states to pro- 
vide services to handicapped children a^es three through five unless the require- 
ment was •inconsistent with State law or practice, or the order of any court." 
Previous reports to Congress have i*dicated^*hat since the passage of P.L. 94-142, 
the states have increased the # services they provide to preschool handicapped* 
children. The Second Annual Report (1980) stated, that^.16 states had undated 
services for the full .three through five age range, with 22 additional stater 
mandating services for children ages four or "five. Eighteen okjjer states were 
reported to have enacted legislation that would permit such services, but .not 
require' them. As would be expeo£ed, those states with mandated services were 
reported to be providing services to greater numbers of handicapped children 
than those without mandated services. A number of studies indicate that services 
to preschool children have continued to expand. The following sectioos will de- 
scribe the accomplishments during the 1979-80 school year and the remaining chal- 
lenges in providing 'full services to preschool children. 



ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Services 

o Two-thirds of the 22 local education agencies in an SRI (1930) study indicated 
thrt thay had increased the number of programs and services they provided to 
preschool chi>ldrea during the 1979-80 school year. The districts reported the 
following reasons for choosing to expand their preschool program-: they hsd 
a strong belief in early detection and preventioni special monies such as pre- 
school incentive grants became available/ they were asked to fund existing pro- 
grams that had previously been sponsored by other groups (e.g., th<s local asso- 
ciation for retarded citizens) j . there was a highly visible need for services 
such* as in a district' with several severely handicapped preschool children. 

o In discussions with personnel in eight school districts in eight states, the 
National Association of State Directors of Special Education (NASDSE, 1980) 
found that each of the eight districts had served more preschool children in 
1979-80 than in 1976-77. The increases ranged from 20 percent to 120 perceiit. 
Five of the districts reported that child find and public awareness activities 
were the primary reasons for increases in the numoer of preschool children 
served. Three districts said that there had been- an increase in the number 
of referrals of moderately to severely handicapped children from other agen- 
cies and institutions because of interagency agreements and increased oopera- 
tlon with the medical profession. 
r 

p In a -study of the implementation ot P.L. 94-M2 in 43 special education coop- 
eratives and 32 school districts in rural arfas, the National Rural Research 
and Personnel Preparation Project (isaO) reported that preschool screening 
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% had incrjfa3& oore than any other service. In 1975, 16 percent of the coopera- 
tives and school districts conducted preschool screenings. By school year 
1979-80, 79 percent were conducting screenings. The cooperatives and districts 
in the study also significantly increased the services they provided to pee- 
school children. In 1975, none were providing servi ^s for children aged 
birth to two; by 1979-80, 14. percent were doing so. Por children aged three 
to four, the increase was from 7 percent providing *erw°3 in 1975 to 63 per-* 
cent in 1979-80. For children ages five and six, the increase was from 86 per-v 
cent in 1975 to J.00 percent in 1979-80. 

o In discussions wi th personnel in the state edu ation agencies of six states- 
that had increased the ^lyaber of preschool children served' from, 'school year 
1978-79 to 1^79-80, NASDSE (1980) found that ±a five flj^the six states, pro- 
grams verey£rovided for 'birth to two ye$r ol$s. Services to this age group 
were mandated in two of tl\e states (a total of five state's currently mandate 
services for handicapped children from birth forward), ^^ne of these states 
said that every local education agency within the state was providing services 
to this^age groupi The other said | that although "services had not been man- 
dated until September 1980, 80 percent of the local education agencies were 
already providing them. In both, programs wore ^ptyjaarily home ba#ed. f Two 
otherstates had special projects for serving children frott birth to t^o. In 
the fifth, services' were provided to children wi£h 3evere handicsps and with 
health problems. 

Interagency Agreements 

o Each of the eignt local school districts in the NASDSE (1980) survey reported 
that they had developed either formal or informal agreements with, such other 
community agencies aa the Department of Public Health, Head Start, and univer- 
sities. For example, Port Collins, Colorado, reported that the locafoducati W 
agency has established formal and informal agreements with a nurJber'of community 
agencies to increase the services they provide to preschool children and their 
families. Community centers provide screening and serve multiply handicapped 
children In their facilities. Public Health provides nur^js and otfcar staff,, 
including nutritionists. They also do home visits. Agre&Sfnts have been estab- 
lished with the speech and hearing clinic at Colorado State University an-T5ith 
mental health centers. Head Jtart offers noncategorical programs within the 
scr >ols, and the sc.iools operate a variety of special education programs that 
al^ow most preschool children to receive services In their neighborhood school. 

State Technical Assistance and State-jPunded Programs 

o Personnel in all six of the state education agencies that MASDSE (1980) talked 
with reported that they had undertaken public awareness campaigns and had pro- 
vided assistance to local education agencies in designing and implementing 
early childhood education programs. Por example: 

- The Maryland state education agency has developed and disseminated an 
administrative guide, a resource rjuide, and a noncategorical curriculum 
for* preschool children. 

- Virginia funded preschool technical assistance centers with P.L. 94- 
142 monies* A noncategorical preschool curriculum was disseminated 
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, and teacher training was carried out. The state provided naterials 
and paid a portion* of the salaries of teachers who participated in 
child development training. 

- Nebraska supports child development centers for preschool children 
and their faniULea. These canted jrj&w out of *he graas roots support 
given to centers £o;r Dentally retSraed children. The £tate also 3up- 
ports a popular "toy library* progran, under which toys and instruc- 
tional guides for parents and teachers of preschool children have bean 
distributed to libraries throughout the state* The toy library prograa 
has served to introduce parents to local early childhood education 
providers and thus to other services that their children aay need. 

State Standards , ^ , 

o In a report based on a study done for the Bush Institute for Child and Panily 
Policy and the Outreach Division of the Prank Porter Gratyin Child Devolopoent 
Center of the University of Horth Carolina in C^^pel Hill in" Kay bf I960, 
Trohanis, Woodward, and Behr fo-und that all but nine of 53 jurisdictions (50 
states plus the District of ColUnbia, Puerto Rico, and the * Virgin Islands) 
either had or were developing early chi$i£ood special education program guide- 
lines or state rules, regulations, and standards. Thirty-nine jurisdictions 
had developed state rulea^ regulations, and i^andardsj 30 had developed guide- 
lines; and 25 had developed both. Kany of the states that already had guide- 
lines or standards were revising then; others were developing thoa for the 
£* t fcitae. ' 

Teacher Certification — m 

o Trohanis, Woodward, and Behr (1980) also, reported that^the stA^es 1 coaaiteent 
to providing certification for 6arly chi-i^jgod teachers has doubled since. 
1977. In 1977, Hirshoreta and Ooasky found :^hat 12 states had certification 
procedures and five were developing then. Trohanis, Woodward, antf Behr ro-, 
ported that b/ 1980, 16 states had certification p'rofeedurea, and 20 r were in 
the process of developing thea. 



REMAINING CHALLENGES 

Resources 

o Although services to preschool children, are increasing rapidly throughout 
the nation, the SRI study (1980), the > national Rural Research *nd Personnel 
Preparation Project U980), and the NASB£B (1980) study indicate a need for 
oore resources to provide additional services to ^preschool children. SR* 
fcftxnd that the districts in their study did, not have, sufficient resources to 
prdvide both comprehensive preschopl services tnd all of the services needed 
by other groups of children* Choices had to pc .cade. The National Rurar 
Research and Personnel Preparation Project and the NASDSE report found a 
need both for sore personnel and for ©ore funds. * In NASpSE'e survey of state- 
level personnel in six states and local-level personnel 1/r eight stated 
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- Six of the eight local education agencies cited the need fur taore funds 
to provide for the needs of preschool children in their communities, 
lack of funds also was cited as a problem in all three states that did 
not have 'mandatory preschool legislation* In these states preschool 
prograsas are supported primarily with federal funds. One of the states 
with mandatory legislation also indicated*^ need for more money, but' 
for related services rather than for basic special education services, 
as in the states without mandatory legislation. 

* « 

- Three of the six states indicated a need for additional trained person- 
nel to work with preschool handicapped children, although each had taken 
initiatives To &eet this need. One has used P.L. 94*142 Preschool in- 
centive Grant funds to* develop training packages and technical assis- 
tance programs to be delivered across the state in an effort to train' 
early childhood special education personnel. Two others are working 
with universities in developing program to train personnel to work 
with young handicapped children. 

The Office of Special Education has several programs whifch provide funds to as- 
sist states in educating handicapped preschool children. Under the Preschool In- 
centive Grant Program, states that have submitted an approvable ^application re- 
ceive funds based on the number of handicapped children aged three through five 
they serve. Funding for this program increased froo $12.5 million In fiscal year 
1978 to $25 aillion in, fiscal year 1981, enabling payments to the states of $108 
for each preschool handicapped chxld served. States also receive funding for 
each child ages 3 through 21 served under the P.L. 94-142 formula grant program 
and for each child under 21 they serve in state-operated and state-supported 
institutions receiving P.L. 89-313 forinula grantfs. in addition, the Office of 
Special Education's Division of Personnel Prepatation has allocatei $7,163,000 
to provide inservice and preservice training for approximately 27,000 ear*/ child- 
hood educators in school year. 1979^80. Under the Office a Handicapped Children's 
Early Education Program f^CEEP), 26 states and territories received State Iwple- 
laentation Grants during ^979-80 to help theta plan and coordinate aew or expanded 
services* for young handicapped children* The HCEEP program also funds 127 demon- 
stration centers, located 42 states and territories, vhich provide services 
to young handicapped children and demonstrate effective m techniques for working 
with thxs population. Forty-nine of these projects have been providsd additional 
, funds to wore actively disseminate information about their activities and to en- 
courago others to replicate Heir taodels. Even witb this assistance, however, 
the states generally report difficulty in providing appropriate services for all 
handicapped preschool 'children. 

Interagency Agreecsgnts 

o Children identified as handicapped at the preschool level are usually those 
with caore severe handicaps, who are in need of services froo a variety of 
agencies. Coordination among agencies is thus a crucial issue for them. As 
discussed in the section on state Education Agency Responsibility for All Pro- 
grams, both local and state education agencies are making progress in develop- 
ing interagency . agreements. However, in many cases the agreee>ants need td 
cover a- broader range of activities and to be more specific about how they 
will be itapletaented. Both ths demonstration centers and the State Ijnpleoent- 
ation GraVita funded under the Office of Special Education's Handicapped 
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Children's Early Education Prograta have on interagency component. Under these 
progress, interagency agreements are developed and serve as ©odels for -there 
developing agreements. 

Birth to Two Year Olds 

o Only five states currently mandate services for children ages bir£h to two 
(Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska/ South Dakota, a$d Wyoaing) . Studies have long 
shown that early intervention can /positively affect handicapped children* s 
development, and during the past thijy^ years, the Office of Special Education 
has had an initiative to stimulate services to this age group. In 1979-80, 
out of 27 new projects that HCSEP funded, 11 focused on infants from birth to 
three. Funding was . also provided for an ^additional eight projects which 
served children from birth to seven years old. In addition, State Implementa- 
tion Grants provided funds to states to develop cosprehensive .early childhood 
education plans to serve young handicapped children, including those frota 
birth, £ 



CONCLUSION 

The ~*rious studies and site visits make it evident that the local education 
agencies are identifying and serving preschool handicapped children. In -cany 
states, the growth in services to this previously underserved population has 
been a direct result of the fiscal assistance provided under P.L. 94-142. Given 
the severe econoaic pressures that schools face, the challenge zo state and 
local education agencies is to continue to find the resources necessary to main- 
tain and expand services to this priority group of children. 



SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Aoong the groups that have significantly benefitted from the implementation 
of p.L. 94-142 are secondary handicapped students and young adults aged 18 
through 21. Several studies have shown that following the implementation of 
P.L. 94-142/ secondary students received .no re extensive services than ever be- 
fore. As of Septea^er 1980, the law required the sta.tes to serve handicapped 
youth aged 13 through 21 unless — as with preschool children — the requirement was 
•inconsistent with State lav or practice, or tha order of any court.* Cutrently 
all but five states have mandated or permissive legislation for serving handi- 
capped students through age 21 or graduation. Each year since the impleoentation 
of the law, the nucsber of states serving these youth has increased. 

The Second Annual Report to Congress noted that during the 1979-80 school 
year, 124,500 handicapped students aged 18 through 21 received special education 
services— a 21.9 percent increase over the previous school year. However, even 
with this increase, comparatively few 18 through 21 year olds were being served 
(only about 3 . percent of the total handicapped population). The report also 
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noted that high school curricula for secondary handicapped children needed im- 
provement in areas involving vocational skills training, independent* living 
skills, and academic skills. 

The following sections update the status of secondary and vocational programs 
for older handicapped students with particular emphasis on the accomplishments 
that have taken place and the challenges that >reiaain. 



ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Identification 

o A. survey of nine state education agencies, site local education agencies, and 
two intercsediate/cooperative education districts conducted by NASDSE (1980) 
identified efforts undertaken by these agencies to locate and serve mildly 
handicapped secondary students currently in sdhool and dropouts who might 
qualify for special education services. For example," Massachusetts funded 
several local projects to inform older students and their parents of available 
programs; some .states developed guides for school districts to assist in con- 
ducting screenings of older handicapped students; and in an effort to find 
students i\P longer in school who might be eligible for services, a local edu- 
cation a'gency in Rhode island assigned a person to contact courts, .probation 
officers, and job programs and also advertised available programs' in newspapers 
and on bulletin boards. 

o The National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Prosect (1980) found 
evidence of major changes in the number of school districts identifying and 
serving secondary handicapped students between the passage of P.L. 94-142 and 
the 1979-80 school year. In the 32 school districts and 43 cooperatives in 
the study, the project found that: 

- Before P.L. 94-142, only 85 percent of the districts surveyed had 
served 15- and 16-year-old handicapped students, whereas in 1979-80, 
the figure was 100 percent. 

*.,<t - Bafore P.L. 94-142, 69 percent of the districts served 17- and 18-year 

\ old* handicapped students. In 1979-80, 72 percent of the districts 
* s&ved this ags group. 

- Before P.L. 94-14J?, 16 percent of the school districts served hand- 
icapped students 21 years of age. By school year 1979-80, this figure 
had incr eased to 69 percent. 

Placement and Programing 

o Six of niae local education agencies surveyed by NASDSE '1980) said that they 
ha4 implemented alternative hign school programs for their secondary handi- 
capped students. These progr^uas were found to vary in their location, the 
tioe of day classes were offered, the composition of the students in the 
classes, and the instruction itself. Two school districts in Utah, for ex- 
aaple, offered individualized evening classes to older handicapped students. 
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An Oregon local education agency implemented an academic/vocational program 
for learning disabled teenagers that reduced the dropout rate from 50 percent 
to 5 percent in the- two years since it went into effect. 

o The SRI (1980) study of 22 local education ageocies in nine states found a 
wide range of program and placement options available for secondary handicapped ^ 
students. These included regular education programs , resource room programs, 
self-contained programs, regular vocational education programs, and work-study 
programs. However, this range of placements was seldom found in any single 
district. 

o In a review of class schedules of secondary handicapped students in eight 
school districts conducted by Applied Management Sciences (1980), almost half 
(46 percent) of the 458 schedules indicated that academic coursework was ob- 
tained in an integrated setting. While t=any_ of the students were enrolled in 
only one or two academic courses in regular classrooms, a number of students 
were enrolled in four or more. There was an even greater degree * of Integra- 
o tion in nonacademic classes, with 72 percent* of the class schedules showing 
that handicapped students were taking nonacademic courses in regular 
classrooms. 

Instruction 

o The Applied Management Sciences (1980) study of class schedules also dis- 
covered that the type of courses the secondary handicapped students were en- 
rolled in were similar to courses* for nonhandicapped students. Most special 
education students were in integrated settings for English classes (80 per- 
cent), and many were in integrated settings for math classes (69 percent). To 
a lesser degree, .secondary handicapped students were enrolled with their handi- 
capped .peers in social studies (51 percent) and science^ classes (41 percent). 

o The Applied Management Sciences study o* class schedules found that 24 percent 
of secondary handicapped students were involved in vocational classes and the 
same percentage in work experience programs* 

„ o The number of rural districts that ofcfer vocational training programs to 
secondary handicapped students was found to have more than doubled since the 
implementation of P.L. 94-142. The National Rural Research and Personnel 
Preparation Project (1980) found that prior to P.L. 94-142, 23 percent of the 
75 districts and cooperative^ in their study offered vocational training 
programs. By 1979-80, the figure had risen to 64 percent. 

Personnel Preparation 

The SRI (1980) study of 22 school districts found several local education 
agencies engaging in novel practices to assist both teachers and students. 
These ranged from special education teachers working as consultants to other 
teachers, to tutor-counselors coordinating the efforts of regular and special 
education teachers and advising, counseling, and tutoring special education 
students. 
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REMAINING CHALLENGES 



identification 



o While some secondary schools routinely review students 1 grades , standardized 
test results, and minimum competency^ test scores to locate students who might 
be eligible for special education programs and services, most school systems 
apparently do not systematically screen for students requiring special educa- 
tion at the secondary ,level# This may be due to an assumption th z all handi- 
capped students are identified by the time they have reached the secondary 
level. The Office of Special Education is planning to develop multi-media 
information and training packages to assist aetata and local education agencies 
in improving procedures for identifying and evaluating potentially handicapped 
secondary-aged youth. 

o The Abt (1980) study of teenage handicapped ^students and their parents found 
that only a few mildly handicapped students were identified at the high school 
levei^ In those cases where an identification was made # it occurred a<s a re- 
sult oil the persistent efforts of the parents. Parent and student awareness 
programs in many local education agencies are now being directed towards this 
problem. 

Placement and Programming 

.o Because of limited resources, many of the 22 school districts in the 3RI longi- 
tudinal study found they could not extend new services to preschool children 
and secondary students simultaneously. Emphasis was characteristically given 
to identifying and serving younger handicapped students, and as a result, not 
only were some* secondary handicapped students less likely to be identified 
but also fewr programs existed to serve them. School districts are now in 
the process of expanding secondary^ programs for handicapped children. (See 
the Least Restrictive Environment section for further discussion of placement 
options for secondary school students.)' 

o A special concern noted by representatives df rural school districts was a 
lack of appropriate vocational and career education programs (National Rural 
Research and Personnel Preparation Project, 1980). In many cases, it was felt 
_that- this lade arose from an overemphasis on scheduling and course content. 
School ^district personnel noted .that the types of courses a student enrolled 
in an& .the ^amount of time allotted for each course were similar for nandi- 
cappecfc and no nhandi capped students. Yet, the needs of the handicapped student 
often required different content from that of the nonhandicapped student and 
a greater investment -of time. A task force of rural school districts is 
currently identifying resource materials and successful vocational education 
programs to be used as examples. 

Instruction 

o A NASDSB (1980) survey of state education agency administrators found that the 
greater expense associated with serving older handicapped students in voca- 
tional training programs strained special education budgets and made local 
program development difficult. Contributing to these higher cpsts was the 
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need for special equipment and* for additional personnel to reduce pupil- 
teacher ratios. Currently, some of these costs are being reduced thrpugh 
the use of agreements with community agencies that work in conjunction with 
school districts to provide vocational training *to handicapped students, 

I 

Personnel Preparation u 

o In surveying state education agency administrators, NASDSE (.1980) found s 
shortage of instructional personnel trained to work specifically with older 
s handicapped students* of particular need are personnel trained in both spe- 
cial education and vocational education* . The study found that in spme cases 
sufficient personnel are not available to permit the development of academic, 
vocati9ftal, and life skills programs. The Office of Special Educatior cur- 
rently funds 40 preservice project* that are training 1,4^5 vocational educa- 
tion teachers ^to work with handicapped youth*. These projects ^cost $1.53 mil- 
lion* In addition, another 37 projects costing $652,000 are providing inserv- 
ice training concerning the needs of handicapped youth to 1,662 vocational 
education teachers* 

o One of the greatest concerns facing rural school districts in implementing 
P.L. 94-142 has been the difficulty in recruiting and retaining ^qualified 
staff (National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project, 1980). 
Noting that it was difficult' to hire staff in remote areas and that members 
of the itinerant staff frequently were responsible for Irving areas that 
were impracticably large, nrfny administrators favored training paraprofession- 
als, community volunteers, and others to function as teachers and therapists 
under* the supervision of certified professionals. 



CONCLUSION 

It is evident that our nation's schools have made significant progress to- 
wards improving services to secondary handicapped students, a population that 
was previously unserved or uriderserved. None.theiess there remains the challenge 
of assuring that sufficient programs are available to meet; the needs of every 
secondary-aged handicapped youth who could benefit from them. Attaining this 
goal would, appear to be directly linked to the ability of state and local educa- 
tion agencies to creatively capitalize on all available public, private, and 
voluntary resources. 



PROGRAMS FOR SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

Prior to the passage of Public Law 94-142 in late 1975, many severely handi- 
capped students in tha United States were denied the right to educational services 
within their local school districts (Sontag, 1976). The state or local policies 
which upheld this practice typically denied public education to children who 
were nonverbal or nonambulatory or who failed to exhibit basic self-care skills, 
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such as toileting and feeding-skills. Lacking experience with this low-incidence 
^population, some public Softool administrators questioned their ability to learn 
and thus to benefit from^an educational opportunity (Sontag, 1976). 

Only a Limited number 6t colleges and universities in 1975 offeree! teacher 
preparation progi;am^£pjr teachers* of thfe severely handicapped. Thus, as severely 
handicapped students 'began to enter public school programs, educators found them- 
selves largely unprepared to design and deliver effective and appropriate in- 
structional programs for this group of children. Moreover the law required that^. 
various related services be integrated into the instructional program for severely 
handicapped students. Educators 1 familiarity with the^e services was limited and 
their experience in coordinating the provision of these services in the feducation- 
al setting was even more limited. 

Furthermore, the initial (and iji some cases, the continuing) response to the 
mandate to educate severely handicapped students was to continue their segrega- 
tion. As was reported in Brown et al. (1979, p. 6), the predominant educational 
settings for severely handicapped children and youth today "aretfre isolated and 
segregated educational programs offered in self-contained schools or in schools 
located at or operated by' institutions." 

During the relatively brief period of time from the passage of P.L. 94-142 
to the present, a number of significant changes have, occurred for school-aged 
severely handicapped students. The following sections will describe some of 
these changes and will identify remaining challenges to be addressed in the com- 
ing years for this low-incidence, high priority population. 

t * 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

i 

Services 

& As a result of the mandate that all handicapped children have a right to a 
' v free and appropriate public education, the number and quality of public school 
programs for the severely handicapped has increased dramatically. The Associa- 
tion for the Severely Handicapped estimates that as nany as 95 to 98 percent 
, of this country's severely handicapped students are currently served in public 
schools. Fifteen percent of the severely handicapped students are served in 
classrooms in regular education buildings beside classrooms for their nonh^rfid- 
icapped and less severely handicapped peers. This percentage is increasing 
each year as the success of this practice is shared throughout the educational 
( communi ty. 

\ 

b The policy of deinstitutionalization — that is, the return of handicapped stu- 
dents from institutional settings to schools in ,their home community, which 
began in the early sixties — is rapidly and aggressively being implemented 
throughout the country. Vermont, Colorado, and Arizona are just three of many 
states that .have declared sweeping statewide policies of deinstitutionaliza- 
tion and have set clear timelines for their implementation. As local educators 
gain experience in educating severely handicapped , students in their home 
schools, more students are returned from institutions and fewer decisions are 
made to segregate severely handicapped students from their nonhandiedpped 
peers. 
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o A study conducted by JWK International (1979) examined eight school systems 
across the country (including those in Urbana, Illinois; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Tacoma, Washington; and Madison, Wig^Srkin) that had reviewed the needs ' 
of J:heir segregated severely handicapped s^jtfdents and determined that these 
ne^s could more appropriately be met in fei less restrictive setting. The 
school systems developed detailed transitiov-plfans which sought to prepare 
the .students, their teachers, and their parents for the move to a regular 
educ tion building* In addition, considerable attention was directed to 
preparing the regular education students, the faculty, end the community 
for closing the segregated facilities where the students had been educated 
and for including the students in the less restrictive setting. Task fvrces 
were formed. Parents, community members, and students wer^r&nvolved in the 
planning efforts. Program visits were arranged prior to the^ove; individual 
conferences were conducted with parents and^jri^th-^tgathers; and staff develop- 
ment sessions were specifically designed Jfeo acquaint t^e faculty of the regu- 
lar education buildings with the pedagogic and legal basis for moving severely 
handicapped students into their building. Each of the school systems studied 
reported satisfaction with their decisions to place seVe££ly handicapped 
students in less restrictive environments and with the positive' way*"±n- -which 
these students were assimilated into the life of the school. 



o School personnel are developing increasing sophistication in providing related 
services (speech/language therapy, physical therapy, occupational therapy) to 
the severely handicapped. In the early months and years of P.L. 94-142 ; the 
provision of related services posed a new challenge for public school officials, 
who typically were unfamiliar with these services and their importance to the 
education of the majority of severely handicapped students. It was not uncom- 
mon tc find these services delivered to the child in a "clinical" rather than 
an edl\cational manner, with the child leaving the classroom to enter a special 
room to receive, the required related service(s). There was little or no coordi- 
nation between these services and the rest of the child's educational program. 
*\ But today many public schools ^ave made important departures from traditional 
educational programs in order to be more responsive to the "total child" and 
to the challenge of providing an effective program for the severely handicapped 
student. For example, in the Urbana Public Schools, the classroom teacher is 
responsible foi coordinating all instructional and related services program- 
ming for eacft child (JWK, 1980). Therapy services are integrated into ongoing 
classroom activities and related services personnel act primarily as consul- 
tants to the; classroom staff. This instructional delivery model facilitates 
coordination and interaction between the teachers and related services special- 
ists, providing both with a better understanding of each child's total program 
and providing more frequent and consistent services to each child. 

Knowledge and Technology 

o As public, school personnel have responded to their responsibility to provide 
free and appropriate educational , services to severely handicapped students, 
the field has experienced a dramatic increase in knowledge about these chil- 
dren's needs and about tne technological advances that are available to ad- 
dress* them. For example, "communication boards" have been created for stu- 
dents wfro are unable to communicate verbally, and molded body chairs have 
been designed for children who are 'unable to sit unaided in postures conducive 
to learriirig* The professional literature abounds with new techniques and. 
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materials for Effecting learning and growth, addressing subjects ranging from 
basic task analysis skills to complex strategies for initiating and developing 
communication skills in severely handicapped students (Fredericks et al., 
1980; Sailor, Wilcox, & Brown, 1980; York & EdgaiL 198p). 

Teacher Training Programs 

o A study of special education programming for severely and profoundly handi- 
capped students conducted^ by NASDSB in the summer of 1978 revealed that 22 
states (of the 43 reporting) offered Bachelor* s level certification programs 
fo^teachers of the severely handicapped at one or more colleges or universi- 
tielt Twenty-six states reported offering a Master's level certification 
program and 14 reported offering doctoral degree programs. Today, virtually 
all states have pres'ervice training programs for teachers of the severely 
handicapped, thus providing a solid foundation for successfully serving this 
population— -well- trained instructional personnel. The number of doctoral 
programs in the country which offer degrees in the education of the severely 
handicapped are of particular importance for their contribution of teacher 
trainers and researchers to the field. 

Parental Involvement 

— « * 

o A number of studies cited throughout this report reveal a general tund toward 
increased parental involvement in the educational endeavor (e.g., Abt, 1980, 
SRI, 1980). The Association for the Severely Handicapped (TASH) also reports 
a tremendous increase in parental involvemertt in educational programs for L se- 
• verely handicapped students. TASH reports that as a result of this increased 
' involvement, parents are able to maintain their severely handicapped child in 
the home significantly longer, ahd thus taxpayer costs for maintaining severe- 
ly handicapped children and adults in alternative living environments are 
reduced • 

Community Involvement 

o Increases in the numbers of severely handicapped students who are being edu- 
cated in public school settings in their home communities have enabled a far 
y greater proportion of these youngsters to receive vocational training in the 
community setting. For. example, through Project Action, the state of Washing- 
ton's Tacoma Public School System has established its own., sheltered workshop, 
staffed tfith two teachers, two aides, and a secretary. This center provides 
vocational assessment and training and also gives each student the experience 
of receiving a paycheck as an employee of the district. The staff at the 
workshop solicits job contracts from private industry while working within 
the community to determine the market for particular job skills. The staff 
also works cooperatively with parents and organizations to identify housing, 
transportation, recreatiort, and job opportunities for severely handicapped 
students following their graduation. Whenever possible, these students are 
encpuraged to leave the sheltered workshof setting and to use their vocational 
skills on an actual job vr* th nonhandi capped peers. School officials have 
. reported excellent community acceptance fox severely handicapped youngsters 
" and attribute the acceptance in large part to the longevity of their programs. 
Today, many employers of handicapped students Jfere classmates of handicapped 



students in the past — they -are comfortable in their interactions with them 
and have confidence in their capabilities as dependable workers (JWK, 1979). 

, m REMAINING*CHALLENGES 
Services in Rural Areas - 

o The provision of appropriate services to handicapced students in rural or 
sparsely populated areas of the»country has consistently presented a challenge 
to the jrural administrator, the problem, being the low incidence of such stu- 
dents • The National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project (1980) 
reported that "programs for moderately and severely handicapped children were 
not commonly found in rural schools." The traditional pattern had been to 
place such students in state or regional facilities, The JWK (1980) study of 
administrative strategics that have proven successful in implementing the IRE 
provisions of P*L. 94-142 suggested that 4<£ainistrators in rural areas seek 
to identify creative alternatives that rely upon a larger planning base than 
the local district,. Alternatives 'documented by JWK include a cooperative 
arrangement between two or more local education agencies and a regional pro- 
gram for severely handicapped studetats. Both strategies permitted locating 
the program in regular education buildings. Another alternative being oper- 
ated by the State of Vermont (aad funded by the Office of Special Education's 
Demonstration Program for Severely Handicapped Children and Youth) involves 
an interdisciplinary team that travels throughout the state to provide direct 
related services and instruction to severely handicapped students in their 
Tiome districts and support and training to their special education teachers. 
The Office of Special Education is also sponsoring programs in the rural com- 
munities of Mt. Shasta, California/ and -Monmouth, Oregon, to demonstrate 
ways ct serving severely handicapped children who were previously institu- 
tionalized* 

Vocational Programming 

o A concern echoed by hundreds of teachers and parents is the lack of attention 
to the vocational needs of severely handicapped students (JWK, 1980). Reasons 
cited were lack m funding, of competitive opportunities, and of community 
„ivxng facilities. According to Dr. Wes Williams, University of Vermont, 
£fcrhaps the »<ost viable solution is "an aggressive job developer who can 
identify and res lucture jobs in the business community to meet the particular 
needs of the severely handicapped student." 

% It vocational programs aire to have lasting value, th4 students shoo Id receive 
a significant part of their learning in noneducational environments*. For 
Sxample, prevocational and vocational skills need to be taught in various 
on-the~job settings rather than in an isolated classroom on the rchool campus. 
In short, vocational ar*3 other functional skills should be taught ♦"in the 
environments ) in which they are to be performed 11 (Orelove, 1978, p. 700). 
"In terms of vocational education, programs should ptish fcr the most competi- 
* tive and realistic job training* (Sontag, 1976, p.* 159). It Is in accordance 
with this principle that the Office of Special Education is supporting projects 
being conducted by the University of Ma?yland with the Prince George's County 
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School System and by Virginia Commonwealth University with the Richmond* Public 
Schools towards developing community and social adjustment skills of severely 
and profoundly handicapped children and youth. ThexOffice is adso supporting 
a demonstration project conducted by the Nassau County, New York, BOCBS that 
trains severely handicapped youth to work in- the community, places them in 
jobs, and monitors their progress. One placement is in a nursing home in 
Westbury, Long Island. * , 

Early and Appropriate Intervention 

o Data now exist to suggest t**at many characteristics associated with severely 
handicapped children (such as self-stimulation, self-injurious behavior, and 
poor muscle development) need not develop if the child is placed in a growth- 
producing environment at a very early age (Bticker 6 Dow, 1980). Thus Office 
of Special Education plans call for the support of 30 early childhood projects 
totaling over $3 million to demonstrate^ successful methods of beginning to 
work with severely and orofoundly handicappe'd children when they are very 
young, to encourage replication of- these demonstration projects, and to assist 
states in their efforts to plan more effective programs for severely and pro- 
foundly handicapped children. 

Inservice Training 

o Teachers of the severely handicapped in the public schools often report that 
the staff development offerings <1o not directly -address their trainirig needs. 
JWK (1980) reported that the districts in their study had neither established 
the relevance and importance of curre#fc staff development topics nor Von- 
structed a needs assessment instrument which would accurately identify teacher 
needs and interests. Furthermore, the study found that models for reinforcing 
effective skills and positive attitudes, and for introducing new skills and 
approaches, seemed to be lacking in most instances. The Office of Special 
Education is attempting to assist the states in meeting their training needs 
through its personnel preparation grants and is currently supporting 106 
projects at a cost of some $2,754,000 to provide inservice training to over 
7,000 teachers of the severely handicapped. 

Instructional Leadership 

o Principals generally assuiae the role of instructional leader for r£gular*edu- 
cation teachers and for teachers of mildly handicapped students within their 
buildings yet do not consider themselves to be the instructional leader for 
teachers of the severely handicapped (JWK, 1980). They citre two reasons for 
this: (a) lack of time due to increasing administrative responsibilities and 
(b) lack of confidence and expertise in addressing the instructional program- 
ming requirements involved. A common solution to this dilemna is for adminis- 
trators to assign specially* trained personnel to provide support and encourage- 
ment, provide advice regarding specific instructional techniques and ways to 
adapt materials and equipment to meet the unique needs of each student, aM 
provide non judgmental coun^ling. Another crucial problem for adainis trators 
is the high rate of burnout that coaoonly occurs with teachers of severely and 
profoundly w andicapped children. Some administrators feel the answer may lie 
in reassigning such teachers to other, less physically and emotionally desand- 
iivj programs every three to five years. These and other related issues are 
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being studied at 'projects 3upperted by the Office of Special Education— such 
as those at northern Illinois University and the University of Wisconsin that 
are identifying strategies by which local education agencies can develop the 
kind of administrative leadership needed to successfully serve severely and 
profoundly handicapped children. 



CONCLUSION 

A review of what the public schools have accomplished in educating severely 
handicapped children in public school settings indicates -that P.L. 94-142 has 
had an especially positive impact on this population. It also demonstrates the 
impressive contribution of those teachers and administrators who work with thepe 
students* The picture appears very different fo«. these students today than it 
did only a few short years ago when most were denied access to the public schools* 



PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH IN 
CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES 

The education of youth in correctional facilities has traditionally been 
ignored by society. Since the passage of p.L. 94-142, however* some states 
have made beginning efforts to end thitf neglect. As was indicated in the 1979 
Semiannual Update on the Implementation of Public Law 94-142* , for example, Wis- 
consin and Louisiana have been leaders in this movement. The sections that fol- 
low discuss the activities that took place the 1979-80 school year to serve this 
this population a^d some ofc^the challenges still lying ahead. 

4 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Services 

o In Connecticut and a number of other states, youth correctional facilities 
have been designated as local education agencies, thereby entitling them to 
receive state funds for implementing educational programs *and maXlng them, 
responsible for meeting the local education agency standards. Youth in Con- 
necticut correctional facilities receive special education, vocational train- 
ing, treatment for drug addiction, rehabilitation, and psychological counsel- 
ing (Kagerty & IsraelsJci, 1981). 

o The Massachusetts Department of Education has created a Special 2difcation 
Coordinator Project that provides transitional guidance and counsel to handi- 
capped students leaving a correctional facility and needing community services 
(Smith & HocScenberry, 1980). 
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o The North Carolina Division of Youth Services is writing individualized educa- 
tion program for all youth in correctional facilities, whether they are handi- 
capped or not (HASDSE, 1980). 

Interagency Agreepents 

o HASDSE (1980) reported that the Minnesota State Department of Corrections and 
the State Department of Education have an interagency agreeoent under which 
correctional facilities will ensure that potentially handicapped school-age 
youth are identified and assessed in the correctional setting, and the Depart- 
ment of Education will provide needed technical assistance (e.g., on conduct- 
ing child assessments, notifying parents, and developing lEPs). 

o As described in the Child Identification, location, and Evaluation section, 
both Georgia and. North Carolina have developed interagency agreements for 
identifying, evaluating, and serving handicapped children in correctional 
facilities (HASDSE, 1980). In 4 addition. North Carolina's Division of Youth 
Services and Division of Exceptional Children have developed an agreement that 
provides foV the transfer of records between Pupil. Personnel Services of the 
Division of Exceptional Children and the Adninistrative Office of the Courts. 
Nor^h Carolina has also hired 12 new teachers to serve youth in correctional 
facilities and has plans to provide inservice training covering the identifi- 
cation and evaluation of such handicapped youth. 




State Education Agency Monl^xnrfng N> 



•In their survey of services provided to handicapped youth in correctional 
facilities in 11 states, HASDSE (1980) noted that av&ny states have established 
procedures for increasing ttfieir ability to monitor educational programs in 
correctional facilities. 

- In Idaho, the State Department of Education has entered intp an agree- 
pent with the State Department of -Health and Welfare, under which 
Health and Welfare agreed Co provide information concerning the number 
of handicapped youth in correctional- facilities and the types of serv- 
ices they need, while Education agreed to increase its taonltorlr, of 
the facilities and to support the necessary funding requests. 

- The Illinois public school bys tea is presently field testing a new 
self-oonitoring system, 'which /will be used in, correctional as well as 
other settings. 



REMAINING CHALLEN* rS 

Proc< „ural Coapliance 

* . - 
o The due process and least restrictive environaent provisions of P. L. 94-142 
are by their nature difficult to inplenent in a correctional setting. 

- One problea with inpleaenting tie due process provisions is that few 
parents of youth in correctional facilities a"re willing or able to 
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serve. as their child's advocat*.* In Connecticut only 2 out of 6S 
parents cpntacted -to obtain parental consent for special education 
planning and programing becaae involved ii\ the IBP process (Hagerty £ 
* • IsrfcefafXi, 1981) ♦ In what appears to be a useful alternative, Connec- 
tion Louisiana^ North Carolina, Veraont, and other states are develop- 
ing acdels under which surrogate parents are recruited and trained to 
participate in the special education planning process for youth in 
correctional facilities ($pith s Bockenberry, 1981). 

- The need for security in correctional facilities almost automatically 
negates the ljeat restrictive environment provisions of the lav. How- 
ever, .Hagerty' and Israelski (1981) oaintain that accomodations can 
usually be oada, depending upon the acougt of security needed in each 
t case* Soce youth* ©ay even be able to receive a portion of* their educa- 
tion in a nearby local education agency,. 

To assist the statee in assuring that the rights of handicapped youth in 
correctional facilities are protected, the Office of Special Educatioa has 
contracted with M.H. Gerry and associatet^jto develbp guidelines *£%r states to 
use in oonltoring correctional facilities. 

Identification 



o Hagerty and Israelski (1981) discuss the follcmn^ probleos In identifying 
handicapped youth in correctional facilities. Because of the distraught 
state of the youth at the tice of assessment, accurate testing is difficult 
if not iapossible. In addition, standardized tests are often ineffective for 
these youth, Hagerty and Israelski report that few youths in correctional 
facilities have been assessed by the local education agency prior .to their 
sentencing, in large part because they have been persister^tly truant froa 
school, the average innate having spent only *20 days in school in the three 
years prior to incarceration. Even when the locafl education agency, has sanaged 
to arrange an assessaent, organizational arrangements have rarely been nade 
by which this information is relayed to the correctional facility* Many ob- 
servers suggest that the noat practical appr6ach to the problea is to identify 
and effectively educate troubled handicapped youth as a preventive rather 
than a corrective ©easure. 

Services * 

o The percentage of youth w*th handicapping conditions is auch higher in correc- 
tionatSftcilities than the 10 to X2 percent ^stit^ate^ for the general school- 
aged population. \ Hagerty and IsrueisXi (1981) report the follovingi (*KA 
national sivey by Horgan (1978) found that 42.4 percent of juveniles in 
correctional facilities wore handicapped, (b) In Connecticut, 75 percent of 
the youth in ^correctional facilities were diagnosad as needing special educa- 
tion. It ) Santaoour 11978) found that there were three tines as aany retarded 
persons In 0. S. prisons as in the population as a whole, and Kailitr (1979) 
• reported that there were twice as aany youth ages 12 through 15 Kith learning 
disabilities in correctional facilities as in the general population. Provid- 
ing appropriate educational services for the large nunber of handicapped 
youth in correctional facilities is a sajor challenge that soat states have 
yet to eeet. As a beginning effort toward that end, thb Office of Special 
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Education is currently funding a demonstration prograca *i?ih the University of 
West Virginia to provide vocatioaa- services to incarcerated youth at the 
Kennedy Center Federal* Corrections Institution in Morgantown, west Virginia* 
These results are^bei^g disseminated to other detention and correctional 
facilities. * v 

Resources 



o Hagerty and Israelsk-i (1981) found that the chief problems in serving handi- 
capped youth in correctional facilities are a t shortage .of personnel and a 
shortage of funds* * 

- Very few correctional facility personnel have been trained to work 
with handicapped youth* Based on national figures, there is less than 
one-half of a certified special educator for each juvenile or adult 
correctional facility* However , Soith and Hockenberry {19805 report 
that such states as North Carolina and Massachusetts have begun mserv- 
ice training promrams to t close this gap. % 

- According to Hagerty and Israels*! (1981), as little as 5 percent of 
correctional facility budgets are spent on providing educational serv- 
ices of any type* Educational ad tai nostra to rs, they say, need "to be 
trade aware ot f^muia and discretionary funding prcgrajas^ available at 
the federal and state levels (e*g*, Part B dollars from ?♦ L* 94-142, 
Part D federal training funds* discretionary funds for research and 
program development, the 10% set aside funds under the Vocational 
Education &ct)»* 



Interagency Agreegse 



4 



There is a general agree&e, * that interagency agreetaents are particularly ?ra~ 
portarVt in providing services to youth m correctional facilities. Hagerty 
and Xs'raelski (1981) point out that the remaining challenge is to increase 
the active involvement of. sue'.* human services agencies as Mental Health, Re- 
habilitation, State Vocational &geneie^, and the State Education Department* 



•'DM LrsioN 

Several studies point to a pressing need for services to handicapped youth 
in correctional ta~*litie8. Setae states have recognised the needs of this popu- 
lation and are moving towards providing them with needed, services, but this move- 
taent is in its initial stages and the funds involved are limited* 
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RELATED SERVICES 

Related services are defined in P.L. 94-142 {Section 602(17)) as "transpor- 
tation and such developmental, corrective, and other supportive services as are 
required to assist a handicapped child to benefit from special education, and 
includes speech pathology and audiology, psychological services, physical and 
occupational therapy, recreation, early identification and assessment of disabil- 
ities in children, counseling services, and medical services for diagnostic or 
evaluation purposes. The terra also includes school health services, social work 
services in school, and parent counseling and training.* In the Second Annual 
Report to Congress (1980) it was reported that related services were included in 
about 13 percent of the individualized education programs (XEPs) exasnned by 
Research Triangle Institute (1980) in its study of the implementation of the IE? 
requirements of P.L\ 94-142. In this study, speech pathology was not included 
as a related service. The report also cited evidence that fewer related services 
•were provided than were needed. Projections sub ratted by the states to the Office 
of Special Education indicated that in 1978-79, providing appropriate special ed- 
ucation and related services to all of the nation's handicapped children would 
require an additional 52,000 support staff sesbers, especially teacher aides, 
psychologists, and diagnostic staff. 

Providing the related services required under ?.L. 94-142 has in fact beer, 
a sajor challenge since the first day of the law's implementation, particularly 
in regard •to the previously unserved and uncerserved populations given priority 
status- Nonetheless state and local education agencies have in general aade 
significant progress in expanding existing related services or in initiating 
new services. 
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*r -vices 

o Three separate studies irviica te that during the past year, san/ s^nool dis- 
tricts have increased their ability to provide related services through hiring 
their own staff, contracting for services, and saXing*. interagency agreements ♦ 
An SRI study reported that approximately half oi the sites it examined had 
^expanded their ability to provide related services 'froa the 1978-79 school 
year to the 1979-80 school year; the National Rural Research and Personnel 
Preparation Project (1980) reported a 50 percent increase in the nuaber of 
districts providing delated services frcct 1975 to 1979-80; and KASDSE {1980) 
found that seven school systeas in seven different states were providing a 
greater r^nge of related services than previously. 

School Health 

o The national Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project H9S3; report 
showed a substantial increase in the health services provided by its local 
districts and cooperatives since the passage of ?*L. 94-142. Before the law 
*as passed, 19 percent of the 32 districts and 4 3 cooperatives surveyed pro- 
vided no health services at all. In 1979-80, all of the districts and cooper- 
atives provided at least sc*oe health services, including diagr.osti *i. The 
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percentage of districts providing particular services before the passage of 
P.L. 94-142 and in 1979-30 are given in the following display adapted fros 
page 21 of the report* 

Services Before P,L. 94-142 1979-80 

Medical diagnostics 17 48 

Physical therapists • 11 49 

Occupational therapists 5 41 

Paraprof essionals 4 21 

Referrals to local 

physicians' 29 55 

o An increase in health services was also reported by KASD55 { 1 980} * Of the 
seven local education agencies in s^ven states that discussed related services 
with SASDSE, four had increased the ntir.be r of school nurses on their staff 
{ two of these having hijred school nurses for the first tise). 

Occupational and Physical Therapy s 

o In the seven districts m the XASD5E study, the total n usher of students re- 
ceiving occupational and physical therapy increased froa 132 to 396, represent- 
ing a range of growth froa 10 students m Kirksville, Missouri, to 83 students 
in La Grange , Illinois. The increases ware found to have resulted froa the 
schools expanding services for severely and profoundly handicapped children, 
learning disabled children with perceptual and isotor difficulties, and young 
children — groups that prior to P.L. 94-142 were unserved or underserved. Ac- 
comodating these new students involved increasing the number of occupational 
and physical therapists on school scaffs. In 1976-77, only one of the seven 
districts en ployed occupational and physical therapists; in 1979-SO the 
figure was six. Similarly, SRI's observations of 17 local school districts 
found that occupational and physical therapy were far core often being pro- 
vided by the local education agencies in those districts than in the past. 

Counseling, Psychological Services, and Social Work ^ 
* 

o As discussed in the Private Schools section of this report, school districts 
still place nany seriously emotionally disturbed children in private schools 
but have also oegun to provide programs for these children within the public 
school systea. Six of the 17 states in the SRI (1980) study have either 
added or expanded program for seriously exaotionally disturbed ch:ldren and a 
seventh t site was planning to add a progrraa in the 1980-81 school year. The 
Hational Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project found thAi 52 per- 
cent of the districts in their study were providing programs for ^aotlonally 
disturbed children in 1979-80, whereas before the passage of P,L. 94-142, the 
figure had been only 9 oercent. 

o The MASDSS (1980) study of related services in seven local education agencies 
in seven states found that schools are also providing services for children 
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with less serious emotional and behavior problems. Psychologists and social 
workers ware reported to have developed behavior management programs, assisted 
in writing goals and objectives for IEPs, and provided parent counseling and 
training services in conjunction with special education teachers. For example, 

- La Grange, Illinois, employs a behavior management specialist and an 
aide to work with children who ha^re behavior problems • In one case, 
the behavior management specialist spent a total of eight hours con- 
sulting with a teacher or. the behavior problem of a students The 
intervention was successful and the student remaned in the regular 
class, avoiding a planned placement in a special residential school. 
The specialist's intervention cost $400, whereas one year at the resi- 
dential school would have cost $12,000. Not only was a great deal .of 
money saved, but the child was" abLe to learn to function within his 
own school and community. 

- Five of the seven districts in the NASDSS (1980) study reported that 
they had developed counseling and training programs for parents. For 
example, Boise, Idaho, provides parent counseling services, parent 
effectiveness training workshops, ard group meetings. Over 200 parents 
participated in these group meetings in the past year. In addition, 
weekend parent advocacy programs were offered jointly by the school 
system and other community agencies fort Collins, Colorado, supports 
a "Parents Encourage Parents" program which has provided regional and 
st4£e leadership to other parent groups. The Fort Collins school 
system also supports group counseling led by social workers, aiong_ 
with other parent education and information programs. 

o Many school districts that do not themselves provide help to individual 
children with emotional problems have entered into agreements with mental 
health or social service agencies to do so. The National Rural Research and 
Personnel Preparatiw Project (1980) reported that the number of districts 
having developed interagency agreements with cental health and comprehensive 
care agencies increased from 25 percent before P. L. 94-142 to 48 percent in 
1979-80, and the number with agreements with social service agencies from 21 
percent to 25 percent. 

Speech Pathology 

o The districts in the MASDSE O980) report stated that not only had they in- 
creased the number of speech-language pathologists available but also that 
they had improved the quality ot services provided. Across the seven dis- 
tricts r 30 speech-language pathologists had been added from 19^6-77 to 1979- 
80. Changes in services included: 

- A shi ft f rem ar ticula tion therapy to languace deve lopment tr< i ning i 
and 

Increased emphasis on programmed Instructional procedures to maintain 
and generalize behavior learned in the therapy setting, including 
follow-up activities in the classroom and at homo. 
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Transportation 

o In a report entitled Transportation of the Handicapped: A Survey of State 
Education Agency Transportation Directors published in January 1981, , N/VSDSE 
nofes the following: 

- Thirty-six of the 45 participating state education agencies reported 
that they had staff aeabera specifically responsible for the trans por- . 
tation of handicapped students* 18 states reported having more than 
one person with this responsibility* 

* 

* - Fifteen states have developed a manual for transportation of handicapped 
children. Thirty-eight states reported ' providing inservice training 
for transporters of the handicapped, and 29 reported providing training 
for bus aides, 

- Thirty-nine states reported that state education agencies contributed 
at least 75 percent of the total funds required to transport handicapped 
students; 19 sta%*s reported using- P*L, 94-142 tbonies for' this purpose, 

o Otoe following trends in transportation were reported by KASDSE (1981): 

- Increased door-tordoor service, especially in rural areas; * 

- More school buses with such special equipment as lifts and seat 
restraints; * 

- Increased use of school bus aides and increased training for ioth aides 
and drivers; and * 

~ Greater use of minibuses* 



REMAINING CHALLENGES 

Procedural Compliance 

o Although taost local education agencies across the nation are providing at 
least sosse related services for handicapped children, during the. Office of 
Special .Education monitoring visits, teams found 66 sites in 14 states that 
wexe not in compliance with the related services provisions of the la«» In 
•each instance, corrective actions were required* 

Resources 

o A consistently cited problem in providing related services was a lack of re- 
sources • This problem -#aa, noted in the Report by the Education' Advocates 
Coalitioh on Federal Coapliarice Activities to ^ppletaent the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act (1980)/ a \J.S. General Accounting Office Report 
O980}/ an SRI (1980) report, a National Rural Research and Personnel Prepar- 
ation project (1980) report, and the NASDSS report cn related services. Fol- 
lowing are a' few examples froa the U*S* General Accounting Office reportt 



- A special educate / director in a localeducation cqency in California 
said that providing any of the speech pathology services needed by 
many mentally retarded students would require a 10 percent increase in 
the . special education budget* Such an increase was not available* 

* ■ 

- In New Hampshire , a local education a'gency special education director 
estimated that hiring the meeded number of occupational therapists, 
teachers for learning disabled and emotionally disturbed children, and 
other special education staff would require $200,000. - 

- Special education administrators in an Oregon local educa' ton agency 
stated that they. needed $76,000 to hire two speechrlanguage patholo- 
gists, a physical- therapist, arid-an adaptive physical education teacher* 
They said they, hoped to tfe able to provide thesfe services by 1984* 

' „ - <% 

The 1980 reports both of the Education Advocates Coalition and of SRI indi- 
cated that local education agencies, £end to narrow, the definition of related 
services in order to stay within the 'limits of their budgets* One area in 
which they are particularly ^reluctant to become involved is that of psycho- 
logical counseling* The SRI report indicates that rather than include such 
services in a child's I®, some local education agencies suggest to parents 
* that they seek help from a local mental health agency* 

Interagency agreements 

o As reported in the Accomplishments section, there is a trend for school dis- 
tricts to hire their own personnel to provide such related services as occu- 
.p^tional and physical therapy, health services, counseling, and social work. 
But in many instances, local education agencies find it more economical to 
provide related services through interagency agreements with other public and 
private agencies* As described in the section on State Education Agency Re- 
sponsibility for All Programs, maatf ne* interagency agreements have been im- 
plemented across the country since the passage of P.L* 94-142* Honever, 
workable agreements at the lopal level often require modifications of state 
laws and regulations* Currently^ although the state edufcation agency is 
responsible for ensuring that a child receives needed special education and 
related services at no cos£ to the t parents, neither state nor local education 
agencies have the authority to override incompatible state rules, such as a 
ruie that requires parents to J?ay for mental health agency services (on a 
sliding scale according to income).^ Many states have begun to make changes 
in such rules.. 

Parent Ri ghts and Responsibilities ~ 

o The Education Advocates report indicated that *>arents often do not know that 
their child has a right to receive related services needed to benefit from 
special education* Thus many* parents do no* object when, for example, the 
school suggests that the parents* obtain theralpy for their child rathef than 
include it in the child's individualized Education prograim (SRI, 3980)* In 
Bom instances, on the other "hand, parents want more than the school can 
reasonably be expected to provide* Four of the seven respondents in the 
HASDSE (1980) report indicated . that some parents make unreasonable demands 
such as expecting the* school tcr provide a behavior management specialist in 
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the home .every day, daily psychotherapy , or. transportation to Saturday recrea- 
tion programs* Disputes over related services were the^ second most frequent 
reason (after placement in private schools) for due process hearings in the 
schools cited in the SRI study . In partial response to this problem the office 
of Special Education has contracted with Closer Look to provide information 
to parents concerning {their rights under the law. Closer Look responds to 
approximately 3 , 000 • requests for information from parents each month. In 
addition, they send out a topical . newsletter twice a year to 210,000 persons. 
The Office of Special Education also supports parent training and information 
centers to ensure that parents know what their rights are and wha*fc* services 
they are eligible to receive. 

Transportation 

o The NASDSB (1980) report on transportation indicates that stato directors of 
pupil transportation are concerned about the escalating costs of special edu- 
cation transportation services. Special equipment (lifts, for example) are 
expensive; the cost of fuel is rising rapidly? liability insurance costs are 
high; and, in addition to the expense of transporting handicapped students to 
their main location during the regular school year, 'there is the added respon- 
sibility of transporting some sttients to places where fchey receive related 
serv.^res, and of transporting students who receive extended schooi<year serv- 
ices during a period when school is not in session. The NASDSB (1980) study 
on related services reported that in Cado Parrish, Louisiana, special educa- 
tion transportation costs had increased by $203,000 (from $597,000 to $800,000) 
over a four -year period. Several of the directors of special education in 
the NASDSE study reported deep concern over the conflict between economical 
delivery of itinerant services (achievable by clustering children in fewer 
locations) and providing 3ervices in the least restrictive appropriate 
environment. 

o The NASDSE (1980) report oa transportation also indicates that -ate directors 
of pupil transportation are concerned about the need for more ettective safety 
measures in transporting severely and multiply handicapped st^enta, students 
in wheelchairs, and preschool children. 

o Particular concerns about transportation for handicapped children arise in 
rural areas. Thirty-three percent of the 75 districts and cooperatives in the 
National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project (1980) rated trans- 
portation as one of their most severe problems. Such conditions as marginal, 
icy, or muddy roads not only increase transportation costs but cause numerous 
disruptibns of services. One example was the case of roads blocked for ,t*o 
months from a mountain slide, necessitating a 300-mile detour. Even ih normal 
weather, distance itself is a fundamental problem, especially where there are 
too few handicapped students to make it financially feasible to hire full-time 
special education staff. Long trips are required either folr the children or 
for itinerant specialists. The Education Advocates { 198$l>-*report stated that 
in Tennessee, handicapped children in three counties spent up to five hours a 
day on buses in order to obtain special education services! 
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CONCLUSION " " 

One of P*L* 94-142's primary goals was to assure all handicapped children 
a free appropriate public education* The evidence would seem clear that state 
and local education agencies have made significant efforts to achieve this goal* 
In particular, the P„L* 94-142 priorities of serving the unserved, the under:- 
served,. and the most severely handicapped are vigorously being addressed* The 
progress to date and the nature of the remaining challenges strongly indicate 
that while not all of the goals set forth in the law have been attained, those 
goals are realistic and achievable* Progress in the future will be determined by 
the ability of the nation's schools to maintain the momentum that has been estab- 
lished and the ability to fully capitalize on available human and fiscal resources* 



2. Child Identification, 
Location, and Evaluation 




Each atate is required by P.L. 94-142 (Section 612(2) (C)) and- it's accompany- 
ing. regulations (.Section 300a«128) to submit in detail a description of policies 
and procedures it will pursue towards ensuring that all children who are handi- 
capped and in need of special education and related services Are screened, iden- 
tified , and evaluated* 

# Previous reports to Congress have described .some of the efforts the states 
have been making to^loQate out-of-school hairdicapped children—for example, door- 
te-door canvassing"* mobile diagnostic units in rural areas » toil-free numbers, 
and mass?' i efforts to disseminate information concerning the rights of handi- 
capped ( J,dren and their parents* Previous reports also indicated, problems In 
this regard* They noted, for example, that there, wqs a common tendency for 
children with particular handicapping conditions to be identified only if the 
resources were available for serving them, Ihat th* * were doubtless handicapped 
children jjf^njregular classes who had notrbeen identified, that identification of 
ail handicapped children would require- greater "coord inative efforts afaong all 
human service agencies," and that because of a lack of resources, school districts 
sometimes had large numbers of students who had been identified as potentially 
handicapped but had not yet been evaluated* While these problems persist to some 
degree, they would appear to have diminished during the 1979-80 school year. 

v. . 



ACCOMPLISH*! 

Child Find 

o During the past year, school districts across the country have continued to 
conduct their own child find projects or have participated in those conducted 
by their state* Most of these projects have taken the form of informational' 
campaigns designed to make the public aware ttjat handicapped children have a 
right to an education, and that *the schools are trying to locate any who are 
still being neglected* School staff Interviewed as part of the SRI (1980) 
study reported that because of these campaigns, almost all handicapped chil- 
dren who had not previously attended school are now being ser/ed and that the 
campaigns continue to be useful in identifying potentially handicapped pre- 
schoolers. N^SDSE (1980) reported that they are also being used to reach 
potentially handicapped secondary youth who have dropped out of school (see 
Secondary Prograras^in the Right to an Education section) • 

addition to conducting media campaigns to reach children not currently in 
school, state and local siucatibn agencies are making efforts to identify 
handicapped children who are in school but have not been identified as handi- 
capped* For example,^ in Calcasieu, Louisiana, within-school child find 
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initiatives havt included annual sensory screenings and an extensive prugran 
to train regular education teachers, special education teachers, and other sup- 
port staff in identifying children in need of special services. Staff from 
day care and Head Start programs also receive this training. 

o Most state and local education agencies are attempting to improve Lines of 
communication with other agencies that serve potentially handicapped children, 
so that a 'systematic service delivery plan can be implemented (for further 
information see the State Education Agency Responsibility for All Programs 
section) • 

In Gilmer County, West Virginia, approximately 25 representatives from 
all of the social service agencies have formed an Interagency Council 
which meets monthly to coordinate the agencies' identification and 
service delivery plans (NASDSB, 1980) • Last year, among other activi- 
ties, Council members received inservice training in the use of a 
Search and Serve form and viewed a film developed by the state educa- 
tion agency on /the identification and referral of potentially handi- 
capped students. 

- Several states are making interagency agreements to facilitate the 
identification of handicapped youth in correctional facilities (NASDSB, 
1980). For example, the Georgia State Department of Education (DOB) 
and the Department of Offender Rehabilitation iDOR) have an agreement 
by which DOR will (a) abide by DCE's definition of handicapped, (b) 
follow DOB's rules and procedures tor identifying potentially handi- 
capped children, and, (c) complete needs assessments using teams from 
both agencies. In Worth Carolina, the three agencies responsible for 
providing ar.i monitoring services to youth in correctional faciliti^l 
are developing *iev identification an4 sv*luat\on procedures and are 
encouraging collaboration with personnel across departmental lines. 

Referral 

o Many schools are now 'conducting prereferral screen^gs to ensure that all 
other regular education program options and alternati *e instructional strate- 
gies have been, considered and/or attempted before a student is formally re- 
ferred for special education assessment. This technique serves to minimize 
the chances of erroneous classification by improving the appropriateness of 
referrals and also supports the least restrictive ^environment goal of not 
removing a child from a regular class unless tha- child ^nnot .be maintained 
therfe even with supportive services* 

- Some school districts are using groups \o make prereferral screening 
decisions, rather than relying on indi<idu*l decisions. Group decision 
making at this early stage of the identification process appears to 
have re'duced the number of children who a\'e merely slow learners being 
referred for learning disabilities and the ni^jber of minority group 
children being placed in classes fot educablo mentally retarded' (EHR) 
students. \ ^ 

- Texas and California have instituted state rec^ulationa aimed at reducer, 
the number of students inappropriately referred tor &p*.cial education 
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*vsluation% California regulations require that alternative 1 strateg. q 
be* tried before a problem student is referred for fornal evaluation. 
Sindlar^y , Texas regulations require local school districts to implement 
referral review procedures. 

r Many local sducacion agencies across the country have implemented 
screening procedures, even in the absence of state regulations requir- 
ing them to do so* For example, the Office of Special Education moni- 
toring visits to local education agencies in Florida and Illinois 
**^und extensive use of personnel who reviewed referral requests to de- 
tijmtne whether all regular program options were considered before re- 
ferring a scudent to special education* In Dallas and Co-pus Christie 
Texas, prersferral screening was found to have reduce.d the dispropor- 
tionate nuabtxr of minority group students in special classes. 

- In Chicago, prereferral screening reduced the number of children wait- 
ing for referrals by 5,000. 

/ 

Evaluation 

o States have found a number of creative solutions for coping with a shortage 
of diagnosticians and for reducing backlogs of students awaiting assessment* 

- One local euueation agency, in an effort to ease, the burden^n their 
onl/ psychometrist, began to allow special education teachers to com- 
plete more of the academic testing involved. 

* - States 3Uch as Connecticut, Nevada, and Washington provide emergency* 
short-term funding during the school year for part-time and temporary 
personnel who assist in evaluating students at critical til^fe*^ typically 
during the fall and late spring, when intial refer/als and devaluations 
are the heaviest; 

~ Delaware provides fun&ing for local education agencies to pay for summe-r 
employment of related services personnel, including diagnosticians. 

/ 

—^Several states 'such as Oklahoma, Ohio, and Connecticut have established 
regional assesc^nt teams and centers primarily to serve rusal areas bv>t 
i also to help urban districts that experience referral overloads (NASDSB, 

1980). 

- In Arkansas, a mobile assessment unit is used to conduct evaluations in 
remote areas\ lacking sufficient staff 'to keep up with case loads. 

- Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, and Horth Carolina each operate diag- 
nostic resource center3 that provide training and technical 'assistance 
in screening ahd evaluation to local education agency staff. In Missouri 
alone, over . 700 administrators and other instructional staff were 
trained during a four-month £sriod last school year. 

- to ensure tnat triennial reevaluStions a^re performed in a timely nvanner, 
some district^ set aside a month or tfwo, usually at the end of the 
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school year, during which no new assessments are per forced — only 
triennial revaluations. 



REMAINING CHALLENGES 

Child Find 

o Child find caapaigio tave of course bean in place throughout the country for 
several years* The challenge that now faces state and locaJL school personnel 
is to retarget th*se caapaigns, both in school and out, to focus on particular 
populations that reaain underserved — in particular children under three years 
of age and youth between 16 and 21. In six of the 17 states visited by the 
Office of Special Education last year, child find efforts did not include the 
birth- to- three age group, and four states were found to have inadequate ef- 
forts to locate 16 to 21 year olds. In all instances, the state education 
agencies were called upon to initiate corrective actions* Meanwhile, through 
a variety of projects the Office of Special Education is providing assistance 
to the states in serving children in these age groups* For example, the 
Office is providing 26 states with State Inpleoentation Grants to help thea 
plan and coordinate services for young handicapped children , including child 
find activities for children birth through three years of age* The Office 
also funds deoonstration projects such as project Hainestrean* which developed 
child find procedures now being used statewide in Majjie and in other states* 
In addition, the Regional Resource Centers are planning to develop multi-media 
packages for helping local education agencies identify secondary-aged handi- 
capped children who are potentially eligible for special education. 

,o Although progress has been ^ade in the past year in implementing interagency 
agreements, particular work needs to be done to ensure that state and local 
educatibn agencies teceive accurate and timely information " on the children 
being served by othei agencies* The Office of Special Education has been 
encouraging the establishment of interagency agreements at the state and 
local levels so that a line of communication is established among all the 
agencies involved* 

o Office of Special Education monitoring visits founsJ that ©ore systematic pro- 
. f cedures need to be developed for identifying potentially handicapped children 
in nonpublic schools. This area of service is very inconsistent from state 
to state and even district ' to district. (See *-crticipation of Private 

Sc hoolc hildren section.) 

Appropriate Identification 

o Many local education agencies have undertaken innovative assessment procedures 
* in an attempt to reduce the number of students inappropriately identified as 
handicapped, and the Office of Special Education is identifying these success- 
ful practices aivi disseminating them to state and local personnel. 

o During a needs assessment conducted by the Regional Resource Centers, many 
states identified a need for appropriate nondiscriminatory procedures for 
identifying and evaluating handicapped childrerj between the ages of birth and 
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21 « In response, the Regional Resouce Centers are (a) assisting in the de- 
velopment of specific state guidelines for identifying handicapped children; 
(b) developing procedures for identifying, assessing, and serving ncn-English- 
speaJcing handicapped children; and (c) developing a vision-screening kit to 
be used with preschool children. 

Waiting Lists 

Many strategies have been^ reported for reducing the number of children 
who have. be*n identified as potentially handicapped but have not yet been 
evaluated.* However, the shortage of assessment and diagnostic personnel 
continues to /be a problem. Through its Regional Resource Centers, the 
Office of Special Education is providing assistance to state and local edu- 
cation agencies in iaplesenting management strategies that oan help alleviate 
this problea. 



CONCLUSION 

It is evident that today few state or ' local educati^TKagencies lack the 
capacity to identify and evaluate all potentially handicapped children. . However, 
deaands on state and local tax revenues may decrease the incentive for actually 
locating children. 7 ^"" \ 
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& Individualized Education Program 

During the initial iople©entation phases of P.L. 94-142 ouch attention, 
discussion, and sometimes concern was focused on the provisions related to the 
Individualized Education Program (IEP). These provisions are unique among fed- 
eral laws and regulations in that they formally recognize the existence of dif- 
ferences astong handicapped students— oven among students Kith the saae haad- 
. icapping conditio^. In response to these differences, P.L. 94-142 (Sections 
602(19) and 612(4)) and its regulations (Sections 300. 340-300. 349) require that 
* *ch handicapped student receiving special education and related services have 
an' IBP. The IEP is to be developed (and reviewed at least annually) by the 
child's parents , the child's teacher, a representative of the local education 
agency, and where appropriate, the child. The IBP docunent is to include state- 
ments of the child's present level of educational performance, annual goals and 
short-tern objectives, specific educational services to, be provided, the extent 
to which the child will participate in the regular education pro gran, dates for 
initiation and anticipated termination of services, and appropriate objective 
criteria for date mining whether objectives are being achieved. 

Both the 1979 Sealannual Update on the Iaplegentatlon of P.L. 94-142 and 
the Second Annual Report to Congress (1980) retcordco intense activity on the part 
o£ state and local education agency personnel throughout the country to impLepent 
P.L. 94-142*9 IEP provisions. It was reported that in all but one of the states 
* visited by Off ice of Special Education oonitoring teaas during the 1978-79. school 
year, state policies vtfre consistent with the federal law and regulations, in. 
all but a handful of districts, IEPS were in place for every handicapped fetude-i 
Virtually all of these lEPs contained a list of the services to be provided, and 
90 percent or ©ore contained statements of the present level of perfortaance, 
annual goals, short-tern objectives, the date for the initiation of services and 
the anticipated duration, arid proposed evaluation procedures. In addition, it 
was found that aost IBPs contained at least sooe infonsation not required by 
P.L* 94-142 — for example, the personnel responsible fot advices j the students' 
special interests; andrecoaoended instructional aaterials, resources, strategies, 
or techniques. It was also reported that in most instances ISPs were developed 
by the required participants, including parents, who participateu in the develop- 
ment of aboutYfctfo- thirds of the IBPs and at least approved the IEP m an even 
^greater nutabersjn cases. ^ 

Despite this picture of rapid oovenent towards compliance with P.L. 94142, 
the reports raised certain concerns. One concern arosyTfcos the in^t that al- 
though the I EPs contained oost of the nandated infornation, only about two -thirls 
stated the 'extent to which the child could participate .in regular educaticr 
prograos and the proposed evaluation criteria. In terras of quality, in nany 
instances goals ajid objectives were vaguely state! and focused primarily on 
academic areas. Though evidence 'suggested that staff attitudes towards the ISP 
process were improving, coeplaints regained coaoon- regarding the tioe and 
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paperwork involved in developing IKPs. (It was incidentally found that ©any 
ISPs contain ©ore information than is required by P.L. 94-142* ) Finally, tnpugh 
saany parents were attending ISP meetings and approving IEPs, there were indica- 
tion^ that they often~did not feel potafurtable in their new role.- 

The next sections will "date 'this picture, highlighting the progress that 
has occurred and describing the ch^llengec that still retrain. 

au 0Ml*t.IMtMKNTS 

^edural jCoapUance " ~~ 

. « 

~o Information fro© Office of Special Education ©onitoring visits -and fro© spe- 
cial studies indicate widespread gosa^Uance with the IEP procedures specified 
in the lav. Of 2?5 sites vis^^d* in only 10 were IEPs not available for 
every handicfappeo student* Host of the IE? documents reviewed Contained the 
information mandated by P.L. 94-142. IEPs in all sites had annual goals* 
IEPs In ail but one site spec*.f^*d ahort-tena objectives; other required 
information was found to be in place in at least 87 percent, of the sites 
visited* Steailarly, all of the required participants were involved in the j 
IEP process in 88 percent of the sites* 

Quality of the IE? 

o Evidence ftm a* national survey of IEPs (Research Triable Institute, 1930) 
suggests ttw*t th<> mfonsatl /enesa and internal consistency of IEPs. inproves 
as state and local personnel becooe store familiar with the process. The 
retrosoective longitudinal component of this study looked at IEPs* developed 
during a period of two years for a sample of 796 students. It was found that 
the second-year IEPs were longer , contained wore of the mandated elements, 
were taore internally consistent (ther** was a betu*r oatch between students' 
needs and. the cited goals and ob}«»ctl ves > , and were aore specific, 
» 

o During the follow-up component of the national IEP survey, three "I actors^ 
emerged as apparently having a jsaior a#pact on q-ua Uty. These were the f^r- 
a&t, staff* training, and supervision t 7 district level staff. Where the IEP 
fortsat provided spaces for all mandated information, IEP* tended" to be core 
complete* where intensive inservice training had been provided to staff ©em- 
bers, IEPs tended to be core mfonnatlve and consistent. Where the district 
directors of special education closely supervised the IEP process, all three 
' of these quaHties--cosDpletenesa, x nforoati veness, and const en~y~w*?re sore 
apt to be present* 

Time and Paperwork 

o Although the aaounr of tltse and paperwork involved : n iaplecsenti nq IEPs is 
utill an issue, there are indications fro~ the SRI (1980) longitudinal study 
of local implementation that*'* the IEP process does become easier and less 
burdenso»2 over tit*©. In taorc than half of /.he sites partirifcating in this 
study, developing IEPs was perceived as easier during the 1979-80 school year 
than in previous years. Host of these sites reported that the various aspects - 
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- of tiie process (scheduUng oeetings. filling out fores, e*bc.) took less tiiae 
aJai were less burdensome. The reasons given by staff for the decreased burden 
incltf&eds 

- Greater staff fasxiliarity with the foras and process; 

- Shortcuts vhich had been developed in dealing with such matters as cur- 
riculum guidelines, goals checklists, coaputenred systems, and forms; 
ahd 

- The fact that smltidisciplmary IE? teaas nave learned , through experi- 
ence # to* function sooothly together. 

rental Involveaent 

o The SRI tl980) longitudinal study, the Research Triangle Institute (1980) na- 
tional survey of 2E?s, the Applied Management Sciences (1980) study of plan- 
ning and* placement procedures, and four of the five child and faaily studies 
(Abt, 1980/ the Cambridge Workshop, 1980, High/Scope, v 1980, and Huron, 1980) 
all found an increase in the nuober of contacts between parents and schools 
and in the participation of parents in planning ^and placement oeetings. Both 
the national survey and the planning and placenent study found that parents 
had participated in approximately two-thirds of the -seetmgs studied. 

o In a&aost every saeecif-g observed during the Applied Management Sciences (1980) 
planning and placement procedures „study, a variety of strategies were used by 
school staff to encourage parent participation. They included wel cooing re- 
marks, requests for parent information, positive reinforcement for parent 
contributions, and solicitation of parent feelings concerning proposed pro- 
grans or placeeents. * 

o During the 1979-80 school year, the SRI (i960] longitudinal study, found that 
approximately a third of the site£ were nafcing an increased effort to core 
actively involve parents. For example, one district was expanding a pilot 
parent facilitator program to encosnpass ail grade levels, with the facili- 
tators beinq parents, in each school trained to educate, other parents about 



their rights undAr P.L. 94-142 and about how to operate as team neaters *tth 



cf Though it is clear froo Office of Special Education nonitormg visits that 
aost state and local education agencie* navt> ijspleoent^i IE? procedures that 
#are consistent with P»L. 94-142, it io a >o clear that some districts continue 
to experience difficulties. The 1979-e monitoring visits found that in 36 
(13 percent) of the 27S sites visited, * tat;ion of the degree of participation 
in regular education programs was rvissing fron the ISP document; m 35 '13 
percent) of - the aites, not all services needed were listed* and in 24 sites 
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19 percent) the expected duration services was not included. Inadequate 
documentation "of attempts to include parents in the development of the IBP 
vas also found to be a problem in a number of sites. This does not mean that 
parents were not given opportunities to 'participate or even that they did not 
attend the IEP meeting, but rather that the record keeping related to these 
acf ivities^did not permit judgments regarding parental participation* In all 
instances yhere such problems were found the stat** education agency was re- 
quired to assure that corrective actiohs vould be taken. ^ J 

o Tiding of the development of short-tera objectives vas found to be a problem 
in 58 (21 percent) of the sites visitsd by the Office of Special Education 
monitoring teams. In these sites, sto^ct-tera objectives, were not developed 
until after placement, the idea* being to involve the receiving teacher. This 
arrangement seems to derive from a aisund*rs tanding of the lav, at. interpre- 
tation of the 1*? requirements published in the Federal Register" on January 39, 
1981 (46 PR 54$0-5474) explains that the short-tens objectives required by 
P.L. 94-142 are not the saute as instructional objectives and clearly states 
that objectives oust be written prior to placement. 

o A special study carried out in conjunction with the national survey of IEPs has 
identified a special population of students—handicapped migrant students — for 
whom implementation of the IEP aandate is especially difficult. Migrant stu- 
dents generally*^© not stay in £ particular school district for the entire 
school year* As a consequence, nhe study found , ISPs are developed les^fre- 
quentiy for handicapped migrants than for nonmigrants; .the different schools 
in which handicapped migrants enroll are not consistent in preparing rEPs for 
them; and IEPs and IEP inf ormat.ion are rarely transmitted among schools. Cur- 
rently an Office of Special Education and Rehabi lr t^tl ve Services task fore* 
is examining how services fcr handicapped migrant students can be improved, 
one possibility being to modify the existing Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System _so as to include IkPs and information related to handicapping conditions. 

Quality ot the IE? 

o Evidence presen**^ .n the Accomplishments section suggests that over a pep^od 
of time, as school personnel become tare familiar wi*r» the IEP process / fXEPs - 
can be expected to become more complete* more specific, and internally taoro 
consistent, Improve&eots were particularly noted wher- the IEP format included 
headings fcr all mandated information, where inservi.*. training Vas provided, 
and where the IEP process was closely supervised. Ir. some of the sites par- 
ticipating in the SRI (1980) longitudinal stu^y, however/ the report indicated 
that IEPs seemed to be becoming more vague, particularly in terms of services 
to be provided. The research team specula ted that this vagueness was a delib- 
erate policy (either explicitly or implicitly communicated to the staff) based 
on actual or feared experiences with due process hearings and on frustrating 
experiences in trying u» obtain needed ' services from other agencies. Should 
this phenomenon p t ove to e widespread , the identification and sharing of 
strategies to promote interagency cooperation — a function consistently en- 
couraged by the Office of special Education and currently provided for under 
the new worfcscope of the Regional Resource Centers funded by the Office — would 
b*» increasingly critical in .maintaining the progress achieved to date< 
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Time and Paperwork 



As has previously been noted, ©any lEPs contain more information than is re 
quired by P«L* 94-142* Critics have asserted that though the additional in- 
formation sdght be useful, the benefits must t> weighed against *J<e cost of 
staff time and aorale* The Office of Special Education has therefore at- 
tempted during the past year to clarify what the law actually calls for in 
regard to XEPs» An Office of Special Bducaticn interpretation published in 
the Federal Register (46 FR 5460-5474, January 19, 1981) differentiates the 
goals and objectives of an IEP from the wore detailed instructional objectives 
coacon to a lesson plan/ Also a series of technical assistance workshops for 
sreate and local education agencies have beer\ sponsored by the Office of Special 
Education to explore the possible trade-offs between . complex, ins true tionally 
detailed IEPs on th^ one hand and staff time and -morale on the other . Mean- 
while the Regional Resource Centers funded by the Office of Special Education 
are Identifying successful practices for efficiently carrying out the IEP 
•Process and are disseminating their findings to state and local education 
agencies* 

Parental Involversent 



o Though studies show that contacts between parents and schools have increased 
arid that more and more parents of handicapped students are attending IEP 
taeetings, the data from the Office of Special Education monitoring visits 
showed inadequate documentation of attempts to involve parents in 68 of the 
sites visited* Many districts doubtless have simply failed to document 
their efforts, but it also seems likely that in some cases there is a nged 
for greater- efforts to involve parents irt the IEP process. 
< 

o Both the Applied Management Sciences (1980) planning and placement procedures 
study and the SRI (1980) longitudinal study found that many parents* who do 
attend meetings are nevertheless not actively involved in decision making. 
One reason, according to the longitudinal "study, is that some parents prefer 
to trust such matters to school personnel or they feel it is the school s job 
to develop an appropriate education program. Community or Cultural tra~ ons 
and vaWs often contribute to such attitudes. In other instances, ho*, .r, 
parents m^y not participate in decision making because they are shy or even 
apprehensive about participating, feeling cnat they do not have the necessary 
information to make decisions. In some cases it would appear \:hat parental 
participation is not encouraged by the school* In these instances there would 
appear to be a need for new strategies for getting parents to participate 
freely and effectively. The Office Of Special Education has recently funded 
a technical assistance project aimed at that goal, and two of the Regional 
Resource Centers are identifying and disseminati ng successful practices in 
obtaining meaningful parent participation in the IEP process. In addition, 
an Office of Special Education contractor is preparing technical assistance 
materials designed to assist schools in improving communicationA with parents 
of handicapped children. 

o Measuring progress related to parental involvement is a difficult task. It 
would seem clear that many parents do not readily take advantage of the 
opportunity to participate in IEP meetings, that shy. parents need to be made 
to feel welcome and at ease,, and that all parents should have .ready access to 
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clearly stated information about possible options. At the same time, there 
are parents who truly wish to leave programming decisions to school personnel, 
**ho want nothing more than to be informed about the decisions that have been 
made, and who resent persistent efforts to more actively involve them* Thus, 
while it is clear that many districts should adopt more effective strategies 
for involving parents, it is not at ail clear that a goal of active* involve- 
ment by each /and every parent of a handicapped student is either r^alis- 



The Office of Special Education monitor!, visits and several independent 
studies all provide findings which suggest that state and local education ^agen- 
cies are implementing the IEP requirements of P.L. 94-142. Federal efforts 
planned for the future will be directed towards solving specific problems in 
particular settings. The current Regional Resource Center work statement is a 
significant step in this direction. 




CONCLUSION 
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4. Least Restrictive Environment 

Particular attention has been directed, during the past three years* toward 
the interpretation and implementation of P*L. 94*142 (Section 612(5) (B)) and 
its accompanying regulations (Sections 300. 550-300.556) concerning the least 
restrictive tenvironment (LRE) provisions. These provisions require participating 
agencies to assure that, to the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped children 
ate educated with their] nonhandicapped peers; that school districts have a con- 
tinuum of service options available for handicapped students; and that services 
provided to handicapped students match their Individual Instructional and related 
services needs* There is a further requirement that the child's neighborhood 
school (or the school the child would attend if not handicapped) be considered 
the first preference, in determining the child's school placement* Thus, an ap- 
propriate education for handicapped students in the least restrictive environment 
means increased; ^Interaction between handicapped and nonhandicapped students 
and increased involvement of handicapped students in the regular education 
environment* „ 

Previous reports to Congress have noted a .number of areas of significant 
progress since the law went Into effect* For example, 94 percent of schoolaged 
handicapped students (based on data submitted to the. Off ice of Special Education 
by 56- states and territories) received educational services In regular education 
schools during the 1977-78 school yjear, marking an increase of 2 percent over the 
previous £ear* Furthermore, the number and" types of placement options available 
in public schools increased while placements in separate, segregated facilities 
decreased* Previous reports noted the concerns expressed by school personnel re- 
garding their role in Implementing the LRE provisions, and suggested that these 
concerns' would decrease witfi time* Parents were reported to typically embrace 
the LRE concept and to have become increasingly interested In serving as full 
partners with school pers6nnef In determining the most appropriate educational, 
placements for their children* The reports also' cited the need for a number of 
schools across the country to develop methods of selecting educational placements 
for handicapped students that £re based on the student's Individual needs rather 
than on available services and resources* * ' " 

The following sections highlight- areas in which progress has beea made In 
the past year and In which challenges remain* Comparisons of data from year to 
year should be made with caution, because 'the number of states for, which LRE 
data are available varies each year* Fifty-six of the 58 states and territories 
provided data for the Second^ Annual Report to Congress (1980), while 55 states 
and territories submitted data in time for inclusion in this report.' 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Procedural Compliance 

o Of the 17 states visited during the monitoring visits conducted by the Office 
of Special* Education in 1979-80, only one failed ,to have written policies and 
procedures that were fully consistent with the LRE requirements of P.L. 94- 
142— convincing evidence that states and territories now have appropriate 
policies in place to assist them in moving beyond the first stage in implement- 
ing the IRE provisions of the law* 

o There was also evidence that current practices are generally consistent with 
these policies* The end-of-year performance reports submitted by the states 
fot the 1978-79 school year indicate that 68.34 percent of the handicapped 
student population (ages 3 through 21) in the United States were served in 
regular classes and 25.8 percent were educated in^ separate classes within 
regular education buildings. Only 4.07 percent were educated in separate 
schools; and 1.79 percent were educated in other educational environments (see 
Figure 5). Thus, 94.14 percent of identified handicapped students were edu- 
cated within regular education buildings and most of these students were edu- 
cated for at least part of the day in a regular education classroom with their 
nonhandicapped peers. (Sfee Appendix 2, Tables 10-14, for a further breakdown 
of the environments in which handicapped student? were served in school year 



1978-79. ) 




o Information from average daily attendance reports submitted by each state 
agency (in accordance with P.L. 89-313 requirements) indicate that from Octo- 
ber 1976 to October 1979 the number of previously institutionalized children 
being served by local education agencies 0 increased by more than 60 percent. 
According to these figures, almost 39,000 students have been returned w to 
public school programs. 

o A longitudinal study that examined the practices in 17 districts for imple- 
menting the IRE provisions of P.L. 94-142 (SRI, 1980) found that the admin- 
istrators studied had i developed a number of innovative^ strategies for suc- 

, cessfully educating handicapped students with their nonhandicapped peers. 
Of particular importance was the creation of "boundary crosser" roles— perspn- 
pel positions which cross the boundary between special and regular education 
and offer services to both. The resource specialist is an excellent example 
of the boundary crosser role. One large district in the SRI sample employs 
144 such specialists. Among other things, the resource specialist may 
provide inseryice training to the regular education teacher, consult with the 
teacher regarding the use of appropriate instructional activities and mater- 
ials, and coordinate placement team meetings. The resource specialist also 
serves ap a liaison between teachers of self-contained classes' and regular 
and other special education teachers to facilitate the successful integration 
of ,the students* The formal responsibilities assigned to a "boundary crosser" 
such as the resourpe specialist assure that- positive and proactive attention 
is given to the task of educating each handicapped child in the environment 
that is least restrictive. 

o A study of the impact \ of -P.L. 94-142 on learning disabled adolescents (Abt, 
1980) offers additional practical strategies for successfully educating 




Figure 5 Percent of Handicapped Children Served (Ages 3-21) in Pcur Educational 
Environments, All Conditions, School Year 1978-79 
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^ handicapped 'stJudelrits in regular classes. For example, special education teachers 
fcan assist hfcbdicapped student: who is educated in the regular classroom bjr 4 
convincing a tSScher to^allow the student .more time to complete tests and assign- 
ments, helping the stuaeht gain no£etaking skills, and identifying regular educa- 
tion teachers whose teaching styles match the learning needs of the student. 
The study noted that many of the regular classroom accommodations for special ed- 
ucation "students also benefited their nonhandicapped peers. These accomodatiQns 
included writing important points on the board during a lecture; assigning teams 
or groups to study together, thus enhancing socialization as well as academic 
growth; and assigning projects which provided differential levels .of difficulty. 

Continuum of Placement Options 

O' The following educational setting options are available to every handicapped 
student, regardless of specific handicapping condition, according to 1978-79 
performance reports: regular class, special clas;s, special school, or other 
(hospital, home, etc.). Thus a continuum of alternative placements is avail- 
able, allowing educators and parents tc match the Service and educational 
environment to each student's unique nee'ds. Furthermore, within each of the 
four physical settings^ numerous strategies for assigning personnel to provide 
instruction to handicapped students can enhance the, flexibility and effective- 
ness of the setting. A recent study conducted by JWK {1980) in c moce than 50 
districts identified such creative approaches as the following: m t 

- Including a special educator on a teaching team for a specific period 
or time in order to facilitate the accomodation of handicapped students 
in the regular education setting, 

- Assigning an aide to assist the regular education teacher by working 
with the handicapped student either individually or in group situations, 
and 

Providing a demonstration teacher and aide to help regular education 
teachers become more adept at meeting the needs of handicapp<2<y students^ 
and to assist them in restructuring the classroom settling when 
appropriate. 

o Only 15, or 5 percent, of the 275 school districts and state-operated programs 
visited by Office of Special Education monitoring t3ams during the 1979-80 
school year failed to offer handicapped students a continuum, of service op- 
tions. A study by SRI (1980) corroborates this finding. Designed to examine 
issues related to student turnover between special and regular education, the 
study found .that in the nine sites visited^ all had some placement options 
availahle for handicapped students. Thi3 same study observed that as special 
education programs develop, they tend to offer increased opportunities for 
handicapped students to receive educational services in less restrictive 
settings and to interact with nonhandicapped students. For example, early 
programs for learning disabled students in the districts studied have evolved 
from self-contained programs to resource programs, with increasing numbers 
and kinds of services being provided in the regular classroom. The authors of 
* this study suggested that such trends indicate "changing practices and atti- 
tudes. ..as mainstreaming becomes accepted* (p. 2)* 
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Acceptance of the LRE Provisions among Lducfrtors and Parents 

» * 

o SRI (1980) confirmed a trend noted in previous reports to Congress lat anxiety 
and uncertainty regarding the IRE provisions decrease and acceptance increases 
as those involved gain experience* Another finding of the study with relevance 
for the LRE provisions is an "almost universal endorsement of rndividu* ] ized 
programming" by special educators. 

o The longitudinal study conducted by SRI (1980) noted high parent attendance 
at placement meetings and a general satisfaction with the outcomes of the 
meetings (1980). The process by whicft parento get a basic understanding of 
special education and become active partners in their children's learning 
appears to begin with this step* The arudy also noted that "most school 
districts reflected an extremely positive attitude towards parents and their 
involvement in the handicapped student's educational program" (p. 77). The 
inherent Responsibilities to ace upon this positive attitude will be discussed 
in the remaining challenges section which follows. 



REMAINING CHALLENGES 

Prpcedural Compliance c 

o Data reported to the Office of Social Education by the states indicate that 
there* is considerable variability in the percentage of students served in 
^ach of the four settings (regular class*,- special class, separate school fa- 
cilities, and other educational environments) both across states in the same 
year and within states from year to year. For example, ip 1978-79 Illinois 
reported serving 82.3 percent while Pennsylvania reported serving only 2.35 
percent of its mentally retarded students (ages 6 through 17) in regular 
classes. An example ' of variability within states from year to year is pro- 
vided !>y Louisiana, which reported serving 4.6 percent of its mentally re- 
tarded students (ages 6 through 17) in regular classes in school year 1976- 
77; 77 percent in 1977-78; and 18 percent in 1978-79. , Information such as 
this must be analyzed further to assess whether the variability is the result 
of changes in reporting procedui^w'or acceptable variations in policies and - 
eligibility criteria, or whether it indicates problems in compliance that re- 
quire attention. The Office of Special Education is refining procedures to 
increase the utility of information provided by the states so that the pre- 
cision of technical assistance and* monitoring activities can be improved. 

o Data reported to the Office of Special Education by the states indicate that 
for several categories of handicapped conditions, there has been a decrease 
in the percentage of students served in, regular classes (See Figure 6). For 
example, for mentally retarded students (ages 6 through 17) the proportion 
decreased from 39 percent in school year 1976-77 to 38 percent, in 1977-78, 
to 33 percent in 1978-79. For orthopedically impaired students^ the drop 
during these same periods was *from 42 percent to 39 percent to 34 percent, 
and for visually handicapped students there was a fluctuation of from 59*6 
percent to 63*1 percent to 58.7 percent. During this same three-year period, 
there was an attendant rise in the percentages of students (ages 6 through 
17) in these categories served in separate Classes. As suggested above, thi$ 
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Rflurt 6 Environments In Which 3-21 Year-Old Handicapped Children Were 
Served during School Year 1976-77 and School Year 1978-79* 
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information needs to be ^analyzed further to assess whether these changes re- 
sult from changes in reporting procWures or acceptable variations in^mple- 
mentation practices, or whether they represent an actual tren^ tbwards greater- 
segregation. 
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Both the SRI study of 22 local education agencies and the High/Scope study of 
nine handicapped children and theit families found that in some cases the 
placement decision (the decision regarding the most appropriate setting in 
which the student will receive the services he or she needs) is based more on 
the availability of services and resources than on the individual needs of. 
each handicapped child. Furthermore, Applied Management Sciences (1980) 
reported that "in' only 9 out of 134 meetings (placement meeting formally 
observed by the firm) was a range of available placement options presented 
prior to discussing an individual option.... Typically the placement team 
gave serious consideration to only one option before making a' placement recom- 
mendation or decision" (p. 7.7). To assist the states in implementing the 
LftE provisions of P.L. 94-142, the Office of Special Education has funded a 
number of research and technical assistance projects during the past few 
years. Two of the studies are designed td provide recommendations, policy 
considerations, and resource materials, while the third offers on-site tech- 
nical assistance and training to selected .administrative teams from 85 local 
education agencies across the country. > In addition, the Office of Special 
Education has developed a comprehensive workscope for the Regional Resource 
Center network which requires /them tx$ actively help state education agencies 
implement the LftE provisions^wlthin thett own states. The Regional Resource 
Center personnel are also responsible for identifying, documenting, and dis- 
seminating innovative strategies for successfully educating handicapped stu- 
dents in the least restrictive environment. The goal of this combination of 
field-based research and technical assistance is to help state and local 
education agency personnel remove the last remaining barriers to fully imple- 
menting of the li*E provisions. 

Continuum of Placement Options 

o Information available from compliance review visits and from contracted stu- 
dies indicates that severely handicapped 3tudents "rarely have a variety of 
p/acement options available to them" (SRI, 1980, p. 69). Thus, expansion of 
Placement options for this population of students remains an impbrtant goal 
to be addressed in the years ahead. A number of districts across the country 
offer an exception to thisu si tuation and their programs will provide guidance . 
and direction for creating similar programs in the future. In these districts, 
severely handicapped students are moved from separate facilities to side-by- 
side programs in which classrooms are centrally located in regular education 
buildings adjacent to regular education classrooms (JWK, 1980; SRI, 1980). 
These new {placement options enable students who have previously had little or 
no interaction with students who are not handicapped to be educated with them 
in the same buildings or. in the same classrooms. During the next few years 
the challenge will be to implement a full array of Placement options to this 
group of children. Towards this end, the Office of*Special Education funded 
a contractor to identify administrative factors which are critical for success- 
fully educating severely handicapped children in regular education settings 
and to train personnel in 85 local education agencies and 11 state education 
agencies in adapting these factors for use in their own locale. In addition, 
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personnel from 10 Regional Resource Center* have been trained to train addi- 
tional state and local education agency personnel to use the materials devel- 
oped by the project. < 

Fewer placement options exist for handicapped students tn secondary schools 
regardless of the severity of their needs* Where a full continuum does exist, 
the options are prinaiily available for mildly handicapped youth (SRI, 1980). 
Data available fro© State Program Plan tables for 1978-79 indicate that this 
problem is of particular conco-n for students 18 through 21 years old. For 
example, 69.55 percent of handicapped studontr between the ages of 6 and 17 
w^re educated in regular classes during 1978-79 while only 40.15 percent of 
those 18 through 21 were educated in this kind of environment. Of handicapped 
students between the ages of 6 and 17, ,25 percent were educated In separate 
classes and 3.4 percent in separate schools. For those between 18 and 2?, 
the figures were 37.2 percent and 18.35 percent. The* need to increase the 
opportunities of secondary students to be educated with? their nonhandicapped 
peers was also addressed by Applied Management Sciences (198^1 in a study of 
secondary programs for the handicapped in eight school districts. The follow- 
ing concerns were cited in the final report: "More than half of the 458 handi- 
capped students (included in the study) received academic coursework solely 
through special education or were taking no academic coursework at all. Of 
the Students involved in vocational opportunities, the majority were enrolled 
in special, nonir teg rated programs. ... ^SjSp^oximately 16 percent of ^he 458 
handicapped students had no classes of any s^prt with nonhandicapped students" 
(p. i). The report also had some affirmative findings. For example, handi- 
capped students were found to be involved in an array of academic and nonaca- 
demic programs, with approximately 75 percent participating in nonacademic 
courses with their nonhandicapped peers. A third study, performed by Abt 
(1980) on learning disabled adolescents, called for the identification, eval- 
uation, lad dissemination of H new models of service delivery to secondary 
learning disabled students that integrate resource and self-contained place- 
ments into a meaningful continuum 1 * (p. 113). The report cautioned educators 
to implement these placements in settings as close to the student's home as 
possible to ensure that social contacts with their nonhandicapped peers might 
continue after school. This caution mirrors the LRE regulations which specify 
that in reaching placement decisions consideration must be given to the school 
the child would attend if- not handicapped (Section 300.552(c)). To assist the 
states in implementing the IAB provisions in secondary schools, the Office of 
Special Education is planning to develop and widely disseminate audiovisual 
materials describing state and local practices that have been successful in 
making a widerarray of settings available to secondary handicapped students. 

Although v the National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation *>roject (1980) 
reports that some progress has been made, the lack of multiple options and 
trained personnel continue to pose major difficulties for administrators in 
rural America. The remaining challenge cited in this study is the creation 
or modification of programs 'that would provide a greater number of placement 
and service alternatives in rural settings. As previously indicated, the Of- 
fice of Special Education plans to disseminate information on providing a full 
continuum of placement settings, including information of particular relevance 
to rural areas. ^ 
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Acceptance of the LRE Provisions 

o Several studies (Abt, 1980j. JWK, 1980i SRI, 1980) have cited the rked for 
taore frequent and c»re Effective ccaaunlcation between regular educators And 
special educators as the LR2 provisions are implemented i-n the orchools. Ac- 
cording to the£e studies both groups appear to^ recognize the relationship 
between effective communication between themselves and the successful mJjl 
gratfon of* handicapped students, and are exploring a number of pr oral sing 
strategies to address this challenge ^ ^n, such strategy i? the development 
of an Assignment sheet- shared by the child^ regular and special education 
teachers as they coamunicate their expectations regarding the child's perfor- 
mance and any modif ications needed in the educational environment. During 
the next three years, the fteg^nal Resource Centers will obtain, document, and 
dissecainate strategies such as this that enhance efforts to educate handicapped 
children with children who are not handicapped. It is expected that making 
this information available to state' and local education agencies will signifi- 
cantly enhance the level of P.L. 94-1 42*8 implementation* 

o Although training and information regarding the L&E provisions of P.L* 94-M2 

( are generally available to special education personnel, two separate studies 

{JWK, 1980; SRI, 1980) noted that regular education teachers and administrators 

are frequently overlooked in this ioportan; process* Both studies indicated, 

however, an increasing trend towards assigning school-level personnel to pr:>- 

f vide inseryice activities and consultation fucused on specific concerns and 

information needs at the building level. 

« 

o The extent to which parents are encouraged to become actively involved in 

decisions regarding their child's educational placement varies considerably 
from one ^school to another and from one building to anoy^er (SRI, 1^80). A 
study of placement practices conducted recently by AppUeJf Management Srience? 
(1980) nowd that in £8 percent of the placement meetings observed during tVi 
course of the study in which parents were in attendance, the discussion dil nit 
include a review or consideration of available placement options. Typically, 
the discussion centered on a single recommended option* Both the SRI the 
Applied Management Sciences study addressed a challenqe to educators to pro- 
vide fepecific inservice training to parents of handicapped students to prepare 
them for more active involvement in the cfecis ion-making process and to examine 
existing procedures which cast parents in the role of information oroviier 
without allowing them a voice tn the decision-making process. 
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It is evident that a transition point has been reached in federal, <uat<», 
and local education agency effcrrts to implement the LRB requirements. Initially 
federal attention focused on assuring procedural compliance. This *volved as- 
suring that the necesbary state policies and procedures were in place. Stat*? 
and local educatiea agencies have in large achieved this initial ^oal* FedeTal 
attention w\il now be focused on specific problems with the goal of assistlna 
state and local elation agencies in fully implementing *he*e - r-olici'»<* an.l 
procedures. 
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5- Procedural Safeguards 

The due process requireesents of F # L* (Section 615(a ) ib) fe) id) (e) ) 

and its accompanying regulations iSections 300.500-300.514) address the is^ue 

*hf Arbitrary decisions and eds judgments in special education placements)* Vhey 
re^uAra that the concerns of the parent!*, the child* and the school be considered 
before a placec*ent decision is saade and that parents be fully informed in their 
native language of all information relevant to an evaluation, p.acejseni, or pr^« 
grassing decision. When parents are first notified about the school's mtentitm 
to evaluate tneir child, the school must provide a statement of procedural safe* 
guard rights* These rights include (a) an opportunity to obtain an independent 
evaluation at public expense if the parent disagrees with the evaluation csade by 
the public agency, (b) th* opportunity to inspect and review all education records 
of their child and to Unit access to those confidential records according to 
P*L« 94142 (Section 617(c)) and its accompanying regulations (Sections 300*562- 
30*hS69), and (c) the opportunity for a child to be assigned a surrogate parent 
in cases where a natural parent cannot be identified or located- If the parents 
a*ii school disagree about a decision and cannot resolve the disagreement ^formal- 
ly,, either the .parents or the school may request a due process hearing An im- 
partial third party is then selected to weigh evidence present,*! by each side 
and to fc&fce a final determination that saust be impieesented unless an appeal is 

. filed. 

«\ 

Botn tfc«» 1979 Semiannual Update on the Implementation of Public Law 94-142 
and the 1£80 Second Annual Report to Congress reported that all states had made 
«>n effort ta change their laws and/or regulations to meet the 94-14? require- 

ments ♦ Only 3 of 16 states visited by the Office of Special Education during 
1978-79 were found to have laws m consistent with P*L. 94-142. The Office of 
Special Education called for* policy changes in, e<*ch ~*se to assure compliances 
with p*lA 94-142 requirements, * 

The 1978^79 Office of Special Education monitoring visits fouad that, in the 
great majority of cases* parents «ere provided notice before evaluations were con- 
ducted, atid parental consent w^b obtained before assesstnents were made* Schools 
had undertaken such practices as following up th-> written prior notices with 
phone calls, scbuol conferences* or hpme visits to explain, the contents of the 
notice to parents* In addition* ©any states were creative in finding resources 
f for translating notices into the native languigo* for example, in Delaware, 
migrant j*or/cers served as interpreters for Hispanic persons, and raembers of the 
teerican Association of University Wctaen at the University of Delaware made them- 
selves available to assist local districts in translating notices into nearly 50 
languages* ^ 

At the same time* however* it was also Tound that notices to parents tended 
to be incoEspl«ite, with many failing to list all of the procedural safeguards af- 
*;>rded to parents* Some contained inappropriate interpretations of the law- -for 
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exaaple, indicating that parents always had to pay fto* independent evaluations. 
Soae of tftese problems were caused by state regulations or laws which were incon-. 
*\stent with .P. L. 94-142 and have since beeo modified. Nevertheless, the reports 
of the mni oring visits found many school districts that did not include all of 
the required notice provisions or that Misinterpreted those requirements. 

Meanwhile i*. was found that states were making great strides tn implementing 
the due process hearing requirements, including the following: (a) conducting 
statewide training of new hearing officers and school district personnel, (b) 
creating social units to handle an increasing number of impartial hearings, and 
(c) developing monitoring procedures to review the quality of the hearing proceed- 
ings and the resulting written decisions. Previous reports to Congress noted 
the Ivigh costs for parents and school personnel in participating in these hear- 
ings, a result, several states, are seeking to develop less adversarial, and 
thus potentially less expensive, procedures for resolving disputes. The progress 
made in the 1979-80 school year and the remaining challenges are discussed below. 



Hotice to Parents 

o Local school systems are continuing in many instances to supplement the written 
notice provided to parents before an evaluation, placement, or programming de- 
cision is made with* ouch supportive techniques as phone calls, home visits, 
schooi conferences, and additional .information about testing practices and 
school programs. These procedures have been described in case studies con- 
ducted in Illinois (Illinois State University, 1980), Massachusetts (Huron, 
1980), and Michigan (High/Scope, 1980). 

Due Process Hearings 

o Significant activity continued in the area of due process hearings. In a 
sampling of 15 states, NASDSE (1980) found that the number of such hearings 
ranged from an estimated high of 600 in Michigan, 500 in Massachusetts, 325 
in Illinois, and 125 in California, to as tew as 15 in North Carolina, 10 in 
Oregon, and 5 in South Dakota and Florida. The major issues presented at 
these hearings, in order of frequency, were as follows: (a) private vs. 
public school placements; (b) appropriateness of evaluation and eligibility 
for special education; (c) appropriateness of a student's program and services, 
including related services-; and (d) length of a student's school day or year 
(especially for the severely handicapped). In interviews with parents who 
Actively disagreed with the school district^ SRI (1980) found that the two 
most common issues were the appropriateness of related services and the ap- 
propriateness of private school placements. Others included length of time 
before a student was evaluated, the appropriateness of evaluation procedures, 
and the amount of time the student spent in regular classes. Increases are 
occurring in the number of due process hearings despite the fact that costs 
for such hearings, monetary as well as emotional, arc* high (Budoff & Orenstein, 
19 7 9). Following are estimated costs of due process hearings for particular 
groups: a state education agency or local education agency, which provides 
the hearing officer, pays the cost of transcription, and incurs other expenses, 
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$750-$1 ,500; a local education agen£$, which must support* off ice membeVs who 
prepare and testify at the hearing and pay attorney fees, $1 ,000-$4, 50(1; and 
parents, primarily for attorney fees, $1 ,00O-$3,500. . Because of these c\*sts, 
states and local districts are trying less adversarial methods for, setting 
disputes. Prom a sample of seven state education agencies, NASD9E- ( 1 980)' 
reported that some states — for example, Connecticut, Ohio,, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas ha\te* regulations for a mediation procedure in which a* state-appointed 
mediator assists the local district personnel and, parents in settling an 
issue. SVLl C1980) reports that several states are trying other such methods 
as creating the role of child advocate or ombudsman within the district to 
review complaints and help resolve disputes at the local building level. 
Some districts (NASDSE, 1980) are making sure that the director of special 
education or at times the superintendent has the opportunity to work with 
parents and local building personnel before a hearing is conducted. As part 
of thisVf fort, the Office cf Special Education has funded a technical assis- 
tance project to explore what these alternative methods are and which ones 
appear to be successful in resolving disputes. In addition, the Office of 
Special Education's Regional Resource Center program is identifying successful 
practices in procedural safeguards, including less adversarial dispute settle- «^ 
ment methods, with particular emphasis on practices in urban -<nd rural set- \ 
tings, and will disseminate such information to the states. 

In training hearing officers, the state education agencies in the NASDSE 
(1980) sample concentrated on the following topics: (a) procedural matters 
such as how to question witnesses, admit evidence, and maintain control over 
the hearing; (b) decision writing such as how to write a decision consistent 
with the law and with the appropriate supporting evidence; and (c) an intro- 
duction to special education terminology and programs. 




REMAINING CHALLENGES 
Notice to Parents * 7 

o The 1979-80 Office of Special Education monitoring visits found that almost 
without exception, school districts notify parents before making an evaluation, 
placement, or programming decision. However, in 37 percent of the 275 sites 
visited, the notices lacked both information about the types of tests that 
might be used to evaluate the student and specific reference to which program 
options were considered but not selected for implementation. The final report 

c of a Cambridge Workshop (1980) study on parental involvement highlights the 
negative reaction of parents to incomplete notices. Parents reported that 
they often telt unprepared llor meetings with school staff and that they had 
to rely on other parents whose children were in special education for informa- 
tion on what would happen at the meetings • This lack of information from the 
schools reinforced a feeling that school personnel did not truly welcome 
their participation in the special education planning process. The Office of 
Special Education has required the states to ensure that adequate notice is 
given to parents. Previous reports have noted that the Office for Civil v 
Rights and the Office of Special Education jointly Lunded the development of 
technical assistance packages on providing notice to parents and obtaining 
parents' informed consent. This project produced its materials in April 
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1981 and disseminated them to state and local education agencies through the 
Regional Resource Centers funded by *the Office of Special Education* In 
addition, the project has provided technical assistance to New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago on providing notice "to parents. 

o The monitoring visits also found that a significant proportion of districts 
had incorrect or uncomplete statements regarding procedural safeguards. In 
45 percent of the districts, the independent evaluation safeguard was either 
missing or, more frequently, the notice incorrectly stated that the evaluation 
would always have to be done at the parents' expense. The surrogate parent 
provision was missing in 47 percent of the districts because either the state 
did not have a surrogate parent policy or a policy had not been widely dissem- 
inated. Finally, 32 percent of the districts did not fully explain the hearing 
process or provide the name of the person or agency that the parents should 
contact to request a hearing. Besides requiring that state education agencies 
clarify and disseminate their policies concerning parent notification in each 
of the areas discussed above, the Office of Special Education cc.it-Tr acted 
with the Massachusetts Federation for Children with Special Needs to develop 
a leaal analysis of "the parent surrogate provisions and is developing a policy 
papei .i the area of parent surrogates. 

Informed, Consen t 

o When parents agree to an initial special education evaluation or placement, 
they are asked to give their informed consent. In more than 20 percent of the 
districts visited during the 197^-80 Office of Special Education monitoring 
visits, schools either did not ask for signed approval or did not adequately 
explain what parents were consenting to. As noted under Notice to Parents 
above, the Office of Special Education in conjunction with the Office for Civil 
Rights has awarded a contract for the dissemination of relevant materials to 
state and local education agencie&j through the Regional Resource Centers. 
These materials include checklists of required information, examples of accept- 
able notices, and supplementary information frequently ;equested by parents. 

Confidentiality Procedures 

o Office of Special Education monitoring visits found that particular confiden- 
tiality requirements were not adequately implemented in the following percent- 
ages of districts: record of access, 32 percent; destruction of records, 22 
percent; location of records, 33 percent; and list, of personnel yith access 
authority, 29 percent* The appropriate cor,ecuive actions were cited in the 
monitoring report to each state, and each state has responded either by chang- 
ing state laws, codes, or guidelines or by modifying state education agency 
monitoring procedures. 



i oN< LI SIon 

A3 with the individualized education program and the least restrictive 
environment requirements, it appears that "state and local education agencies 
have developed the capacity to iaplercent the procedural safeguard requirecsenta 
of P.L* 94-142. The remaining implementation problems would appear to call 
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• essentially for technical assistance a ctivit ies to assist state and local educa- 
tion agencies in reso lvi "rig" unique problems. 
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6. Protection in Evaluation Procedures 

P#L* 94-142 (Section 612{5)(C)) and the accompanying regulations {Sections 
3O0»53O-3OO*534) require that a pultidisciplinary team use several criteria 
and sources of information for judging whether a student qualifies for special 
education • The judgment taust be based .upon results frcxa valid instruoents which 
taker into consideration the language and cultural background of the student 
being evaluated* Further, these instruments must be. administered by qualified 
prof essionals • special procedures oust be followed when evaluating* a student who 
aay be learning disabled in accordart&e with P,L» 94-142 (Section 602(15f) and 
its^acco»panying o regulations (Secticns 3OO*540-3OO.543)» Once found eligible 
for special education* .a student must be reevaluated at least once every three 
wars to determine whether special education is still appropriate* These provi- 
sions are intended to reduce the possibility of a student being misclassified 
Either because of being inappropriately evaluated or because of no longer re- 
quiring special educa*^on and related services. 



The 1979 Seoiannual Opdate on the Implementation of public Lav 94-142 de- 
scribed the efforts made by . the^states to change their laws and regulations to 
aeet the ?♦&. 94-142 requirements » The 1978-79 Office of Special Education 
wnitoring visits found these changes inconsistent with p»L. 94-142 in only 3 of 
16 ^states visited* Revisions were prescribed and were subsequently incorporated 
into each of the three states' laws and regulations* - 

The laws and regulations regarding protection in evaluation procedures ap- 
peared to have been translated to a great extent into appropriate practices. 
The 1978-79 Office of Special Education monitoring reports and case studies of 
22 local afJucatioa^agencies in nine states (SRI, 1978) indicated that several 
different typ^s of assessment instruments were being used in evaluating poten- 
tially handicapped students. In Addition j:o the usual psycho logics*! and achieve- 
ment testing, so»e districts were beginning to routinely collect infore&tiori on 
a^l referred students concerning th*ir social development both ^at. home anS 
school and their physical history. School districts were increasing their use 
of teachers in fcafci/tg ©ore preexse assessments of each referred student *s academic 
strengths and weaknesses and of the particular conditions— small group or one- 
to-one instruction, for example — under which the student seemed to best learn* 
The results of the assessments were weighed by a multidisciplinary committee 
which used oore^ tnan one . criterion to decide whether a child wbs< eligible for 
special education* • > 

At the same time that schools were increasing their, efforts tp collect and 
consider a wider range of assessment results, they wore also beginning to receive 
©Dre $nd snore referrals for special ^igucation and to perform revaluations for 
currently. enrolled special students* many cases, state education agencies 

began setting timelines for completing evaluations in a timely fashion. (P.L« 
94-142 doss not require such .timelines* ) The convergence of these forces led to 
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delays in assessing some students, and to waiting lists* The Second Annual Re- 
pott to Congress reported strategies used, by som school districts fur reducing 
the number of children waiting for the evaluation. process. This topic is dis- 
cussed in saore detail in the Child Xdentif ication, Location, and Evaluation 
section of this report. ' \ 

In short, states have made significant changes in their laws and segi/latione 
in order to make the®, cons is tent with P.L. 94-142 requirements. ^Findings from the 
Office of Special Education monitoring visits and preliminary results of several 
case studies of implementation practices in local education agencies indicated 
that in the districts sampled* such laws Kpre being translated into practice. 
The sections, below will provide current informatidn on the progress being made 
to impleasent the protection in evaluation provisions of P.L. 94.142 and a more 
detailed analysis of .sotae of the difficulties that have arisen in such areas as 
testing in the native language, recruiting qualified personnel, and assuring ap- 
propriate> identification. 



ACCOM V\ ASH M K NTS 



Procedural Compliance 

o The 1979-80 Office of Special Education monitoring visits indicated not only 
legal compliance with P*L. 94-142 requirements but also a high degree 1 of 
appropriate practice* All 1? states monitored during school year 1979-80 had 
enacted laws or regulations stating that multiple measures must be used to 
tfest potentially handicapped children, that tests must be administered in the 
student's natiVo language, and that students ' must be reevaluated at least 
e,very tK^ee year-,, Over 90 percent of the districts and state-operated pro- 
grams revived In ch^se states were found to have practices consistent with 
these *J%)^£*$nd regulations. 

Inservice Training 
— «— — *~ * t ; — c - 

o In a survey of 23 states by NASDSE (1980), all reported having increased their' 
inservice training regarding protection in evaluation procedures. 

- Last yepx Missouri trained a cross-section of , 700 school personnel 
stressing informal assessment alternatives and the use of the Missouri 
Inventory of Developmental Ski lis • 

- Michigan, through its 22 resource centers, has begun coordinating with 
and providing grants to universities to develop inservice training and 
..to update currently offered preservice programs in school psychology. 

- Several state education agencies reported that they have reviewed exist- 
ing adaptive behavior measures and now train staff to use these measures 
in conjunction with standardized intelligence measures and achievement 
teats. For example, jArizona, California, Illinois, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, and Texas have offered inservice training in the 
use of the System ofr Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA). 
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Hanagement Information Systems 



0 Districts in such place as Bos ton , Dallas , Johnson County, Indiana, and frank- 
lin Fierce District, Washington, have developed computerized management infor- 
mation systems to systematically record and update information on students 
being tested, with what tests, by whom, and whether parental consent for 
evaluation was* obtained* These systems periodically provide updated lists 
of students who rtkmire revaluations* lb encourage this effort-, the Office 

' of Special jpducat^on has provided direct technical assistance to New York and 

1 other cities in designing and* implementing management information systems* 
In addition, the Office funded the. preparation of a guidebook for developing 
such systems* ' 

* 

Innovative Use of Personnel ■ ■ % > 

x ,^ 

o Sctfooi districts such as those in Corpus Christi, Texas, and Fairfax County, 
Virginia, are beginning to assign personnel to function as case managers. 
The case managera ensure that each evaluation instrument, interview, yor obj 
servation i^s conducted properly and on 'schedule, and that the 4valuatfton-*s^ 
suits, are communicated to all individuals participating in che group d4cisi< 
mtlng process {Applied Kairageraenrc sciences, 1980)* They qlso schedule TOot* 
ings at times convenient for both parents and school personnel tq[&l^cu€i3f the 
results of the evaluation* Similar arrangements were observed k^i^ng Office 
of 'Special Education monitoring visits in Wisconsin, where >e?3o«i^l were 
assigned to ensure that tests were administered appropriately, that the^re*^ * 
of evaluations wiare documented, and that the group decision-making process 
functioning effectively* ' 

S pecial Groups * *S 

o Rural districts are more often entering into contracts witii various pulj^ic 
and private agencies for previously , unavailable diagnostic* -services,* ;* The 
National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project J.1980) , whi^r Re- 
ported survey results frosa 75 local education agencies ..and cooper art^ggafc in 17 
* states, found that a high priority among rural districts was to provide all 
students with a comprehensive ' health examination. Before P. L» 94-i42, ap- 
proximately one-fifth of all rural local education agencies and cooperatives 
in the study sample had n health services available to handicapped students. 
After P*L* 94-142, all districts offered such services, including diagnostic 
examinations. 

c School districts with large concentrations Spanish-speaking children — 

Dallas, Houston, and San An tonic, for example — are contracting with local 
universities for translators, are more frequently using .nonverbal measures 
in evalua^ipg non-Eng lis h-s peaking students, and are frequently reevaluating 
students shortly after placement int£> special education in order to verify 
initial eligibility decisions. 
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Interagency Cooperation " 

o The 1980 Reports Congress on Head Start illustrates the impact P.L. 94-142 
Is having across federal agencies. ' Ml Head Start programs wre using the 
P.L. 94-142 requirements when evaluating potentially handicapped children for 
participation in Head Start programs. 



REMAINING CHALLENGES 
Assessstent Procedures for Learning Disabled Students 

o Although the" states were found to be meeting the general nondiscriminatory 
Evaluation requirements, Office of SpeoL*! Education monitoring visits dis- 
closed three: states that had inadequate learning disabilities regulations. 
Even in states with acceptable laws and regulations, 23 percent of the dis- 
tricts were found to be misinterpreting the criterion of disability — achieve- 
ment discrepancy? 25 percent to be lacking a written report of the evaluation? 
and 45 percent not to be performing classroom observations on students. In 
correcting these problems, additional effort appears to be necessary at the 
statJ level to inform local districts auout these requirements and to provide 
training in performing classroom observations and in documenting results. 

• The Office of Special Education will be monitoring this situation and will 
provide special technical assistance if it seems called for. In addition, 
the Regional Resource Centers will disseminate information concerning appro- 
priate and effective assesst&ent technique^ for evaluating children with spe- 
cific handic&pping conditions, including those with learning disabilities. 



Recru ^jaaent of Qualified Personnel 

o States and local districts are making special efforts to recruit diagnostic 
personnel (NASDSE, 1980). However, few qualified personnel apply for posi- 
tions in rural districts because of geographical isolation from an urban center 
and the extensive travel required of itinerant staff members* Similarly,, em- 
• ployment in urban school districts is sometimes unattractive for such reasons 
as the more competitive pat and fringe benefit scales of private agencies. 
These and ojthor factors axe reported to account for the fact that two-thir^ 
pf the 60* recent graduates in psychology and counseling in one state left 

- i the/state (and the state itself had little success in out-of-state recruit- 
\raent). Although the Office of Special Education cannot change local employ- 
men^ practices, it does assure that the state education agencies have imple- 
-aerfied the P.L. 94-142 requirement that they develop a comprehensive plan for 
personnel development, and it will continue tc provide financial assistance 
for training such personnel as school psychologists. In 1979-80, by support- 
ing nine University Affiliated Programs, the Office's Division of Personnel 
Preparation contributed to the preparation of 270 school psychologists. The 
Division of Personnel Preparation additionally supported 12 training projects 
or program components administered by state education agencies, institutions 
higher education, and professional organizations that have trained approx- 
imately 250 school psychologists. * , 
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Special Groups 

9 A 'cort^imiing concern has been the disproportionate representation of minority 
^ougwSWdents, particularly black students, ir. classes for the mentally re- 
tArc^°or the seriously emotionally disturbed. Many States have responded by 
inaugurating referral review procedures designed to reduce the number of stu- 
dents -inappropriately referred for special education evaluation • A number of 
local school districts have completely reevaluated students currently placed 
in special education to ensure that no students wro inappropriately placed. 
Reports from the states involved indicate that theso efforts have generally 
resulted in more appropriate representations of racial/ethnic groups. More 
on this topic appears in the section on Child Identification, Lccation, and 
Evaluation. 

o Even though exemplary efforts are being made in testing students in their 
native language, some districts have not been successful in recruiting bilin- 
gual testers, especially Bispanics (NASDSE, 1980). The problem is especially 
severe for such low-prevalence languages as Vietnamese, Chinese, Farsi, and 
©any others! Several school districts use interpreters who assist ^valuators. 
However, these interpreters are generally untrained in special education &nd 
unfamiliar with the concepts they are expected to communicate (NASOSB, 1980). 
In order to address the native language issues as well as assessment issues 
in general, the Office of Special Education is developing a technical assis- 
tance network through the Regional Resource Centers to identify snd dissemi- 
nate information concerning successful practices for the nondiscriminatory 
evaluation of Jtudents. In addition, the Office is conducting a nationwide 
study of a representative sample of 100 urban, suburban, and rural local edu- 
cation agencies in 36 states to describe the state of the art in assessment 
practices. The findings from this 'study will be reported in the 1983 Annual 
Report. In the interim, the Office will present in the t982 Annual Report 
findings from an initial investigation into the nature *nd extent of waiting 
lists. 
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7; Wivate School^ 

Public l*aw 94-142 (Section 613(a)(4)) and its accompanying regulations (Sec- 
tions 300.400-300.452), as amended by Education Division General Administrative 
Regulations. (EDGAR, Sections 76.650-76.663) have been concerned with wo types of 
private school placements: (a) those made by a public agency and (b) those 
made by the parents of a handicapped child. 

When a public vigency places a handicapped child in a private school, the 
atate education agency must insure that the child is provided special education 
and related services in accordance with an individualised education program (IEP) 
that meets the IEP requirements of the law. These services must be provided at 
no cost to the oarents, in a facility which meets the standards that apply to 
state and local* education agencies. . In" addition, the state education agency 
must insure that the child receives all of the rights accorded to handicapped 
children served by" public agencies. Further, the state education agency must 
monitor compliance, disseminate copies of applicable standards to each, private 
schooi and facility to which a public agency has referred or placed a handicapped 
child, and provide an opportunity for those private school facilities .to partici- 
pate in the development and revision of state standards which apply to then. 

When a free appropriate public education is available, but the parents of 
a handicapped chi-id prefer to place their child In a private school, the public 
agency is not required to pay for the child's private school .education. However, 
the state education agWry must lnsur«< that — 

To the extent consistent* with their number and location in the State, 
provision is made fori the participation of private school handicapped 
children in the program\aasisted or carried out under Part B by providing 
them with special education and related servfces (P.L. 94-142 regulations, 
Sections 300.451). — *^ 

Tbe public agency must consult with "appropriate representatives of students en- 
rolled in private pchoois" in desigaing programs for private school children and 
«ust ensure that private school children receive benefits comparable to those 
received by public school students. 



In the 1979 Semiannual Ppda M on the japleracntation of Public Law 94-142 , it 
was' reported that most states r ^ policies and procedures consistent with the 
P.L. 94-142 private* school regu; '.ons. The Update further noted that the Office 
of Special Education intended . .ook -T»re closely at local implementation of 
these policies and procedures. . tnus during the 1979-80 school year, the Office 
of Special Education visited at least one private school and/or talked with 
representatives of private and parochial schools In all but one of the 17 states 
visited. Compliance with the private school regulations was examined In 172 
local or Intermediate leveL sites. 
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CHILDREN PLACED IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
BY THE LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY 

In n^eting their responsibilities to provide a fr^e appropriate public ed- 
ucation to all handicapped children, virtually all local education agencies have 
expanded their ability to serve, handicapped children who previously would have 
been placed in private schools. These children are now able to live at home and 
have greater contact with their nonhandi capped peers. 



<■ ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Increased Services Provided in the -Public Schools 

o In a report on private school placements, NASDSE (1980) found that in three 
school districts and three intermediate education units in six states approxi- 
mately 1 out of every 150 handicapped children had tyeen placed in private 
schools during the 1979-80 school year. The figures were dramatically differ- 
ent for three other districts — in two Southern states, approximately one out 
of ev^ry 1,500 students had been placed in a private setting and at the other 
extreme, one Eastern urban district had placed 1 out of every 13 handicapped 
children in private settings. In general the districts and intermediate 
units reported that only severely handicapped children were placed in private 
schools—children needing 24-hour care or a combination of services (medical 
or psychological and educational) not readily available within the public 
school setting. Five of the nine districts or intermediate units said th&t 
emotionally disturbed or behavior disordered children represented a majority 
of their private school placements. However, all but one of these districts 
had developed programs to increase services to emotionally disturbed children 
within the public schools* \ 

o Like the NASDSE report, the SRI (1980) report found that in general IgpeflT 
education agencies /are placing only a few handicapped children in pffvate 
settings* 



REMAINING CHALLENGES 
Appropriateness of Placements , 

o As local education agencies have increased their ability to serve handicapped 
children in tho public schools, they have sometimes run into conflict with 
parents who belieye that a private school offers a more appropriate program 
for their chill. In fact as reported in the procedural safeguards section of 
the report, a high percentage of ail due process hearings across the country 
have been initiated to resolve this conflict* In many instances, conflict 
resulted when, attter the passage of P.L. 94-142, a local education agency 
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attempted to transfer a child to a public program from a private program 
(NASDSE, 1980? SRI, 1980). The parents argued that they were satisfied with 
the private placement and saw no reason to have their child served in a new 
setting. New Orleans, Louisiana, resolved this problem by passing special 
legislation providing funds to continue paying for the private school place- 
ment of children already being served in private schools (NASDSE, 1980), 
while requiring that all newly identified children be served- in a public 
setting unless the Regional Review Committee determined need for a private 
setting. Solutions such as this have helped local education agencies get 
through the period where tliey are gaining experience in providing services to 
handicapped children previously served in private settings 

Fiscal Responsibility ^ 

o The Office of Special Education monitoring teams cited six sites in four 
states because they required parents to pay for some of the services the 
child received in a private .setting. In one of these states^ Illinois, a 
group of parents of severely emotionally disturbed children filed a class 
action suit, Gary B. v. Cronin , in December of 1979, contending that regula- 
tions adopted by the Illinois Governor's Purchased Care Review Board (GPCRB) 
were in violation of P.L. 94-142 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. 
Hie suit noted that GPCRB regulations did not consider related services, such 
as psycho^erapy, to be educational services and thus did not allow them to 
be paid for by the state as part of tuition charges. Parents were having to 
bear the cost. In addition, in February of 1980, the Office for Civil Rights 
found Illinois to be out of compliance with Section 504 because parents fre- 
quently had to pay the difference between GPCRB approved rates and the actual 
costs of serving handicapped children in private facilities. In July 1980, a 
preliminary injunction was issued in the United States District Court, Northern 
District of Illinois. 

o Another class action suit, Gittleman v. Scanlon , was filed in Pennsylvania 
(which was not visited during this year's Office of Special Education monitor- 
ing visits) on behalf of a child whose parents had to pay the difference 
between the state's legal maximum payment of $9,500 and the actual charges 
for private residential treatment of more than $20,000 a year. The class, 
which was due for certifications by December 1980, includes all handicapped 
children who because of the state maximum are not receiving a iree appropriate 
public education. In an audit of state-approved resiiential schools; all 
were found to cost more than the maximum payment allowed by the state law. 



o The Office of Special Education monitoring teams found that parents are some- 
times being asked to use their health insurance to pay for counseling and 
therapy services in private residential settings. The Office of Special 
Education's policy, now under review, does not prohibit this practice as long 
as pa ^ts do not. incur a financial cost or voluntarily agree to the use of 
insura. i benefits to pay for covered services. 

Individualized Education Programs 

During the Office of Special Education monitoring visits -t was fourid that 
mandated IEP procedures were not always followed when a local education agency 
placed, a child in a private setting. Twenty-three sites in 11 states/ were 
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cited for problems in carrying out the IEP requirements of the lav* The two 
problems most often frond were first, that * children had been placed in a 
private setting before thuir IEP had been (developed (12 sites in six states), 
**d second that the local education agenc-y representative had not been in- 
volved in developing the IEPs (seven sites in four states). In each instance 
corrective actions were required* 



CHILDREN PLACED IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
~BY THEI?, PARENTS 



N 



All states have policies and procedures in place for complying with the 
P.L, 94-142 requirement that handiccipp^S^hxldren placed in private schools by 
their parents be identified by the localNeducation agency and be afforded a 
.genuine opportunity to receive special education and related services from the 
local education agency. Only re/s^artlyf** however , have local educati* agen tes 
felt ready to uruiertake implepaqting these ppltcies and procedures. The 1980 
SRI and NASDSE studies and offices, of Special Education monitoring visits ail 
indicate that thoi>g^ much is left to be accomplished in this ar<?a, progress is 
being made . . * 



ao oMrrisHMKN rs 

Evalua tions 

o More than half of the 17 districts in the ,RI (J 980) study were found to \ave 
performed evaluations in the £979-80 school year if they received referrals 
from private schools or from the/parents of children in private schools, in 
three of the nine states in the SRI study, local education agencies have 
traditionally provided diag?ro^ic services to the private schools within 
their jurisdiction. At least two local education agencies in a fourth 'state 
expanded their diagnostic efforts in 1979-80 and anothe csade the comai tcsent 
to do so after the Office of Special Education monitoring visit. In one 
district, school psychologists are allocated time to conduct testing in pa- 
rochial and other private schools. In another, a local education agency 
social worker is designated as the liaison consultant to the private schools 
in the area. As part of this role, the social worker helps an educational 
diagnostician do prereferral screening in the private schoc's and coordinates 
all referrals from the private schools. 

Direct Services 

o The SRI report indicated that about half of the districts in Uv study provided 
direct services to private school handicapped children in the 1979-80 school 
year. Most often involved were children with speech impairments and children 
with specific learning disabilities, 
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o The KASDSE report described efforts in Houston, Texas, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, *nd the state oi Maryland to onsure thct handicapped children in private 
schools havfc special education and related services available through the pub- 
lic schools. 

- The public schools and the Catholic schools in Houston worked together 
to develop procedures for providing services to handicapped children 
in parochial schools* The Catholic schools agreed to follow Houston's 
procedures 'or locating handicapped children and to essume responsibil- 
ity for referring children to the Houston public schopl3 for assessment. 
Children identified as handicapped will have several service options 
available* For wildly handicapped children, the Houston public Schools 
will provide ins^rvice training to parochial school staff, who will 
then'serve the children within the parochial schools* For more severely 
handicapped children, placement in the public schools will be offered 
to 'Pa rents during the IEP meeting, which will be attended by both pub- 
lic and parochial school staff. If parents prefer, dual enrollment will 
be allowed and the child will receive special education and related 
services in a public school* 

- Philadelphia has an Office of Nonpublic Schools which is responsible 
for assisting the public schools with procedures for identifying handi- 
capped children* The Office of Nonpublic Schools assumes a facilita- 
tion role with the parochial schools and public schools* The Office 
has hosted meetings with parochial school personnel to inform them of 
tne services available to parochial school r.undicapped students through 
the public schools* The customary pattern is for the Office to arrange 
for such students t.^ obtain services from the public school closest to 
their N parochial school. The children are transported to the public 
schools to receive special educ&tipn and related services. Vans are 
provided by the Office of Nonpublic Schools for remedial, tutorial, or 
spb\riaXize& services for children wfto isay be in need special educa- 

• , ticn. In the 1979-80 school year, speed language services were pro- 
vided by the public schools to 3,257 parw-hial school children. In 
addition, 30 sdldly to modeiately hApdicapped parochial school children 
received services through a dual-enrol loent program in two of Phila- 
delphia's school districts. In the 1980-81 school year, all of t)*e 
* school districts are participating the* dual -enrollment program. It 

was noted that one of the key factors in the success of this program 
is that the Director ot Special Edu6aiion and the Director of Nonpublic 
Schools bc-th report to* the same peraon, the Associate Superintendent^ 
for External Operations, 

As part of a statewide awareness campaign, local education agency a* 
mini s orators in the state of Maryland oet -with Lhe nonpublic school 
administrators to mfotTn them' of services available to parochial school 
students through the public schools. In addition, mservice training 
has been provided to parochial school staff regarding the mechanics of 
the referral process. Historically, severely handicapped children have 
been automatically referred to the public schools* Within he past 
year the public schools have established procedures for reporting and 
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serving mildly to moderately handicapped students who attend parochial 
schoo lsr 



REMAINING CHALLENGES 

Need to Provide Services 

o^ Although there has been come progress in implementing the Private School pro- 
vision of the law, much .still needs to be done* Twenty-nine sites in nine 
states were citetf in the Office of Special Education monitoring reports for 
not being in compliance in this area. Some local education agencies have 
refused to provide services to private school children on the basis c the 
extra costs involved,, In such instances the Office of Special Education aas 
instigated corrective ^actions* 



CONCLUSION 

Through the efforts of federal, state, and local education agencies, services 
are becoming available not only to those children enrolled in public schools but 
to all handicapped children regardless of setting. Both federal and s ate moni- 
toring efforts have played significant roles in bringing attention to the needs 
and rights ^>f handicapped children in private settings* 
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8/ Comprehensive System of 
Personnel Development 

P*L# 94-142 (Sectiori 613(a)(3)) and its accompanying regulations (Sections 
300* 380-300. 337) requires each State Progra* Plan to describe the state's pre- 
grans and procedures -for developing and impleeenting a comprehensive system of 
personnel development (CSPDK The regulations call for the state education 
agency to ensure broad-based participation of othsr agencies and institutions 
in the planning and delivery of statewide preser/ice and inservice training. 
Further, assessoents are required to determine the number of personnel and the 
types of training needed. 

The Se miannual Update on the Iaplepentation of Public Lav 9£-142 ( 1979 ) 
indicated that most states had established statewide planning committees for 
iaple»nting a comprehensive system of personnel development; nhat inservice 
training for regular education teachers had increased; that greater numbers of 
Hispanic, Native American, and black personnel were being trained to work with 
handicapped children than ever before; and that the national Inservice Network 
had been instituted to link interested service providers, The report also cited 
the following: a need for ©ore Cnservice training, particularly for teachers of 
children with m low-incidence handicapping conditions and for teachers in rural 
areas; a **eed for a solution to the problem of attrition in rural areas j and a 
need for certification of all special education personnel* 

The following sections describe the accomplishments during the 1979-80 
school year and the challenges still retraining,* ~ 



AVI *<)M PL! SH M K NT* 

Planning 

o A 1980 study by Schofer and Duncan supported by the Office of Special Educa- 
tion indicates that ra&taber3hip on state CSPD committees is becoming increas- 
ingly .taore broad based. In addition to the personnel ^reported in 1978 (state 
education agency personnel, ©rsonnei froo institutions of higher education, 
public school personnel, parents of handicapped children, and representatives 
of the state advisory cssaittee on P.u 94~142f, cvamitteo seaben currently 
include parsonnel fros* teacher unions and professional organisations, and 
handicapped persons. \ 

o Sixty percent of the states have reported that they coordinate the p loaning 
\ require by P.L. 94-142 with thav requite wder P*L. 95-561, th* EUaettary 
and Secondary Act, Titles IV- 8 and V-C* 
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Training 

o Fifteen" state education agencies are designating F.L. 54-142 funds for in- 
service training* Pot exaaple* Alaska , Illinois, «sst Virginia, and Wyoming 
require that 10 percent of statr ad&inistrative ftu\ds be used for this pur- 
pose, and Pennsylvania and Korth Dakota, S percent each (Shofer & Duncan^ 
1980), 

j 

o The National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project (1980) found 
that ?i percent of the 75 local education agencies And cooperatives in the 
study provided inservice training for regular educators vorkihg with handi- 
capped children in 197*-80. This percentage compares to only 23 percent 
providing such training before the passage of P.L. 94-142. The study also 
^ound that in 1979-80, 40 percent of the districts and cooperatives surveyed 
conducted needs assessments to plan inservice training, 37 percent involved 
teachers in planning, and 24 percent paid teachers to attend training sessions. 
Before the passage of P.L. 94-142, the percentages were 15 percent, 8 percent, 
and 11 percent, respectively* 

o The Office of Spec|al Education*^ Division of Personnel Preparation expended 
$11*975 Billion in fiscal ysar 1979 on 2u7 projects funded on an annual basis, 
to provide inservice training for regular classroom teachers across the nation, 
"ftus original fiscal year 1979 estimate for the number of teachers to be trained 
was 46,000* The use by sany projects of a 'trainer of trainers" »odel resulted 
in. an increase to 83,000 teachers actually trained. 

o Professional organisations such as the National Education Association and the 
American Federation of Teachers have been involved in the inservice training 
effort of the Division of Personnel Preparation through reviewing training 
e&terials, modifying the», and identifying additional training needs,* types 
of Bfiiteriais still needed, and new directions in training* 

o The national Inservice t;6twor&, a project at Traiana TJrrtwra* ty ftrmtei bp>*B&~* 
Office of Special Education, is pilot testing statewide systems ror inservice 
training in Colorado,/ Indiana, And Kaine. 

o The Division of Personnel Preparation is currently supporting 141 Dean's 
Grants to assist in the preparation of regular educators at the preservice 
level. Fro© 1975 through 1980 a tx,cal of 205 Dean's Grant projects have beerf 
-supported by the Office* The insti* Jtions involved in this initiative prepare 
approxioately 38 percent of the nav teachers in the nation. The projects are 
designed to-help faculty ©sobers at institutions of higher education acquire 
the particular knowledge and skills necessary to train school personnel to 
Beet the challenges of implanting P.L. 94-142 and to provide institutions ~ 
of higher t education with funds for redesigning curricula. Individual depart- 
ments and schools of education have used various approaches to aiaking curricu- 
la- changes* Including — 

- Adding specialized courses on the education of handicapp6£ students to 

traditional courses of stady; , 

i * — . , s 
Incorporating content related to the education of handicapped students 

. into existing courses/ and & 
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- Revising the entire teacher education program, including foundations 
of education, the social and physical sciences, and professional and 
clinical studies* 

At the conclusion of the three-year funding period, 69 percent of institutions 
with Dean's Grants indicate that their goals for regular education curricular 
change have been achieved or are near completion* 

Dissemination 

o In the past year, dissemination of information ard promising practices in the 
area of personnel development has be<yun to emerge as a focus of CSPD activities 
within the states. 

- CSPD personnel * in state education agencies have begun to collaborate 
closely 'With existing dissemination projects and resources in order to 
obtain ~and disseminate information and promising practices on a regional 
or national basis. Examples are Florida, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. 

- Networking (i.e., linking relevant agencies for the purpose of exchang- 
ing information and resources) has been initiated by CSPD personnel in 
Kansas, North Carolina, and Texas. 

- A number of states, including Massachusetts and Texas, are now nsing 
validation procedures patterned after those of the Department of Edu- 
cation's Joint Dissemination- Review Panel in order to certify practices 
as effective before using state funds for dissemination and replication. 

o Hie ^^tional^ Inservice Network disseminates the techniques, training designs, 
and materials developed by Regular Education Inservice (REGI) project 
di recto s. v 



Some 6,000 copies of a publication describing quality practices in in- 
service training has beer) disseminated. This publication is based on 
the knowledge of over 300 persons with experience in inservice trailing, 
including REGI project directors, state edubation agency personnel , 
teacher center personnel, and members of the National Education Associ- 
ation and the American Federation of Teachers. 

Approximately 600 copies of a publication describing how to conduct a 
personnel needs assessment are now in circulation. 

A publication summarizing the findings of 14 projects which developed 
systemL for determioing special education competencies needed by regu- 
lar education teachers has been circulated to .over 200 organizations. 

Nearly 500 copies of a resource catalogue describing inservice training 
materials developed by projects funded by the Division of Persoruiel 
Preparation and nearly 400 copies of a publication describing the proj- 
ects have been disseminated. 



- Over a two-year period, a total of 10,242 requests for information 
have been answered. The information was requested^by 1,095 different 
agencies, 75 percent of which did t not belong to the National Inservice 
Network* 

o The Dissemin/Action project "funded by the Division of Personnel Preparation 
fosters development of model components of CSPD that have proven to be ef fee- 
ti »e and are replicable .and disseminates these through Counterpoint , a semi- 
anr»v*l publication distributed to over 15,000 regular and special educators 
interested in personnel development. 



REMAINING CHALLENGES 

^Personnel 

** * ;* 

o Data from the *1978 and 1979 Stnte Program Plans indicated a shortage pt 63,951 
special education teachers for the beginning of the 1978-79 school year and a 
need for 52,168 schdal staff other -than special education teachers to meet 
the requirements of P*L. 94-142* Substantial personnel shortages in almost 
all areas of special education and related services were also reported by the 
state coordinators of CSPD (Shofer & Duncan, 1980 )• 

o The National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project (1980) reported 
that recruiting and retaining qualified staff comprised the most serious pre 
lems in implementing P,L* 94-142 in rural areas* Social isolation, weather 
problems, inadequate housing, and low salaries were cited as the reasons for. 
the difficulty in recruiting and retaining staff, with some positions remain- 
ing vnfilled for months and even years* Some states reported that the/ have 
a turnover rate of from 30 percent to 50 percent a year in rural areas and 
that every three years they have almost an entirely new straff* The Rural 
Research Project Is identifying "and disseminating successful practices used 
to overcome these problems* 

r 

Trainin g ? 

o Staff development was identified as a serious problem by 48 percent of the% 75 
districts and cooperatives in the National Kuril Research and Personnel Prepa- 
ration Project (198Qj)# Because of high attrition rates In rural areas, staff 
development actitdti/es need to be reinitiated at least eve-y two years* 

o Continued efforts need to be siade in training teachers skilled in meeting the 
neads of aulticultural/bilinguaj. students* The Division of Peioonnei Prepara- 
tion haa funded 10 projects designed to address this problem* One representa- 
tive project is preparing teachers, to work with these shildroft* Another is 
training A&eric&n Indian teachers fco work with Indian children yi th coaaani ca- 
tion disorders/ and a third in prbvidinj inservice training' to regular and 
special education, personnel in isauas related to providing Bpecfal aduc^tion 
service© fco minority, qtmp children* In addition ti7 thegg s e»c i a 1 projecr.e, 
09 I^rcent of all MntoricaUy black iMtltutLom; Jr£ ' .igfaer vacation ar* 
participating in training activities supported by the otiiu* of Social Educa- 
tion tfcro^h a 'jrant to the ftefcion&l Alliance of Hl&ck schoil Educators* 

Ieric . ! > - • % 



o Cooperation and coordination* among agencies serving handicapped children and 
youth require' painstaking agreements r understandings, and training of the 
personnel invr?*^d if they are tbi be truly effective. One substantial collab- 
orative initiative undertaken the Office of Special Education emphasizes 
career preparation for handicapped stuflents. Areas of particular concern are 
exposure to career -concepts from kindergarten through Grade 12+, vocational 
evaluation and adapted programming for Ijnoderately and severely handicapped 
t students, and vocational education for postsecondary handicapped students. 
* / Interagency cooperation and agreements are being undertaken among special 
education, vocational education, and rehabilitative services for training 
special, vocational, and tegular educators; counselors; employers; parents; 
rehabilitation personnel; , and handicapped persons. 

o Parent training in the rights of handicapped children, and the ways to excer- 
^cise them, is also being given high .priority by many districts. The Office 
of Special Education, through its personnel p.eparatioi) grants, currently sup- 
ports 60 parent training projects that affect almost 2,000 parents annually. 

Dissemina tion ' ' 

* 

o In Response to a need for information concerning the problems of bilingual/ 
bi cultural harfdicapped students, one effort currently under way is a project 
undertaken by Disserain/Action funded by the Division of Personnel Preparation 
in collaboration with the Bilingual Clearinghouse in Arlington, Virginia. 
This project is preparing a booklet scribing available products and services 
in bilingual education. 



CONCU'SION 



s 



Significant ^rexjross has been made in increasing inservice opportunities. 
However, the cates recort that a serious need exists for additional instruc- 
tional aiK? related services personnel who are trained to work with handicapped 
children. 
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9. $tate Education Agency . i 
Responsibility for All Programs 

Section 612(6) of P.L. 94-142 is customarily referred to as x the "general 
supervision" clause. Instates: 

The State educational agency shall be responsible for assuring that the re- 
quirements of this part are carried out and that all educational programs^ 
for handicapped children within the State, including all sucf\j?rograms' 
administered by any other State or local agency, will be under the general 
supervision of the '"persons responsible for educational programs for handi- 
capped children in th« State educational agency and shall meet education 
i standards of the State educational agency. 

Uiis requirement raises tWo implementation issues, regarded by states as 
major chaliengesj. The first Is. explicitly stated above: the state education 
agenc£ io the ultimate reeponsible agency for all educational programs for handi- 
capped children. Thus, a major function of the state education agency is to 
monitor all educational programs for handicapped children in the state*. 

The second implementation issue 'has resulted from a misinterpretation of 
the "general supervision* clause when read in conjunction with the £ree appropri- 
ate public education (FAPE) and "no co'st" retirements of the law. P.L. 94-142 
requires that all handicapped children, within specified age ranges, be provided 
special education and related services according to the child's unique needs, >fn 
conformance with the child's individual education^ program (IEP)', and at no cost 
to the parent. Because of these requirements, some 3tate and local agencies 
that had traditionally provided services for handicapped '<5hild*en have withdrawn 
Services, on th<T premise that P.L. 94-142 gives responsibility for handicapped 
chtl&tqif solaiy to the education agency. , * ' 

Nonetheless, the. legislative history related to the "general supervision" 
clause would seem to be clear. Congress intended to establish a central poin£ 
of responsibility-- namely, the . education agency— for assuring that each handif 
cappad-dvlla received a free appropriate public educa-tion* However , it was not 
the intent of Congress to make the- education agency provide- and pay for all 
services* 

The Sonata Report Ho. 94-168' included the following quotation from the U.S, 
Senate Coauaitboe on Labor and pub lie, Welfare* 

Tno Cosmitfcee considers the establishment />f single agency responsibility 
for assuring th* right to education of all handicapped children of paramount 
i&portanca. without this reqtd'reeent, there is' an abdication of responsi- 
bility for the education of handi«pp<5* childrem Presently, in aafcy States, 
responsibility is divided, depending upon the age of tha handicapped chiid< 
source^ 6f funding, and type of Services; deli verodt fcihile the Comssitte* 
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understands that different agencies may, in fact, deliver services, the 
responsibility must remain in a central agency overseeing the education of 
& handicapped children, so that failure to deliver services or the violation 
of the rights of handicapped children is squarely the responsibility of one' 
agency. 

The Committee was fully aware that different agencies with different sources 
of funding were responsible for provMing various services to handicapped chil- 
dren. However, the Committee placed a higher priority on single agency account- 
ability than on administrative convenience. 

The relevant federal regulation indicates that 'some state-level action is 
necessary to implement the H general supervision" clause: 

Tfre State must comply. •• through State statute, State regulation, signed 
agreement between respective agen*. officials, or other documents (Section 
300.600(b)). 

The comment following this regulation speaks of H a number of acceptable 
options which may be adopted," including interagency agreements, executive bran6h 
administrative directives, and changes „in state law. The federal law leaves it 
up to each state to implement the general supervision clause in any way that it 
sees fit, within broad guidelines. The Semiannual Update on the Implementation 
of Public Law 94-142 (1979) reporfrsd that a.lmos* all states were meeting, this 
. requirement by developing interagency agreements and that>more than 150 formal 
interagency greements had been negotiated by the states at the time the 
report. < 

The general supervision requirement > clearly assigns th^ state education 
agency the responsibility fox insuring that the law is carried out^ within the 
state. It does not, however, require the state education agency to provide 
financially for all special education and related services for al 1 handicapped 
children in the stat&. in fact, the " regulations specifically K state that: 

Each State may use whatever State, local, Federal and private sources of 
support are available in the State to meet the requi rements. * * « (Section 
300.301(a)); and 

Nothing in ^t hiV ^part relieves an insurer or similar third party from an 
otherwise valid obligation to provide $t to pay for services to a handi- 
*~ capped child (Section 30G#30i(b)h 

Although the regulations clearly do not relieve other agencies or payers of 
their responsibilities, education agencfes at both the atu*to and*luC3l levels 
have suffered si^nif icantly froo the withdr^al of services and support by public 
and private agencies and other oponocrs. This pheroo^enon van notol in the Semi- 
annual UpdAte ao an eaorging ia&ue. The report pointed out that agencies which 
had provided services prior ' to the eAacttsont of p,L. 94-142 *erc -pulling out* 
and rttJLtr *~tlng progca® dollars And attributing thoflo actlono tb the ^general 
aupervAaion* roquiresasnt. T**q e^asjpU . were given* Houoton, Texan, had eafcioa ted 
tha* iilHon in nev ^xp^ndi tWoa woujld "be require to provide phyMca'i and 
r. cupeitional ti*. 1 not only to 3 ,400 new children but alao to 3C0 children 
who had previously i^cetved services fros other agencies* In enormia* centor^ 
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for the severely retarded were funded by the Department of Human Resources under 
Title XX of the Social Security Act prior to Public Law 94-142. After the law 
was passed, several regional offices of that department refused to provide serv- 
ices for any school-age children, insisting that they were solely the responsi- 
bility of the education agency. This has considerably increased the fiscal 
• burden for local education agencies. 

State and local education agencies in all parjts of the country are experi- 
encing similar occurrences and have recognized a continuing need to promote 
interagency collaboration at all levels of government if handicapped children 
are to receive the special education and related services that are their right. 
Thus, a variety of activities have been ^undertaken to effect change at all three 
governmental levels » 



STATE-LEVEL INTERAGENCY 
COLLABORATION 

The challenges inherent to interagency collaboration are being met by states 
in a number of ways. For example, in a few states, legislation has been changed, 
in most states there have been changes in administrative procedures, and in some 
there have been changes, in fundi ng -mechanisms. 



ACCOM PUSH MK NTS 
\ 

Legislative Change 

o A fe*/^ state legislatures decided that interagency collaboration could be 
brought about most effectively through legislation. For example, during 1980 
the State of California passed Bill No. 23^4, SeoUon 56884, establishing a 
program to coordinate all available funding /sources and to maximize state use 
* of available federal funds for services to handicapped children* 

Administrative Change % 

o Thete are many examples of administrative change at the state level* It has 
been reported that in wore than 30 states a state education agency staff 
faeaber has been designated to be responsible for interagency coordination. 
Also, ©any nUt* education agencies have established interagency tj«k forces 
or coemi ttees to deal with pertinent issues. 

In Massachusetts, a new position funded by the state education agency — 
AnaioCant Ccea&i alienor for Childron'a Services- ~h<*n tw>en fcatabliahed 
in the Department of Mental Health (DHH). This pei aon l* responsible 
for coordinating services for students under 22 years of age ana lot 
working cooperatively «i th the f»t£t* education agoncy aM *>kH, 
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- In 1977, agencies providing services to handicapped children in ilouisi- 
Gna ^signed an agreen&ent: which paved the way to all future agreements* 
The agreement specified' areas to \be addressed, including standards, 
joint monitoring, rural services, and vocational services. Based on 
this document, the state education agency has begun developing separate 
agreements, by topic, with each of the agencies. 

Changes in Funding Me chanisms 

o Some states have assisted the educati >n agency in taking responsibili ty fS£ 
the education of all handicapped children by chr.ngirvg their state funding 
mechanise For" example: Prior to the enactment of P.L. 94-142, the Louisiana 
Office of Mental Retardation controlled state funds for the Association for 
Retarded Citizens (ARC) day programs. . After- enactment, state funds *for ARC 
day placements flowed through the state education, agency to the local educa- 
tion agencies. Since the local education agencies have been responsible for 
placing children and for flowing fujids to the ARC programs, the program stand- 
ards have become higher especially in the area of staff certification. 
! 



REMAINING CHALLENGES 

Legislative Changes 

o Local education agencies report that they have been confronted by legal and 
regulatory barriers to achieving interagency collaboration. Thus in several 
states legislators and policy-makers are undertaking to examine' existing 
state laws and regulations, eliminate conflicting laws and regulations, and 
provide added flexibility to facilitate^ the efforts- of local agencies to 
collaborate. The Regional Resource Centers supported by the Office of Special 
Education have been identified as a source of technical assistance * n such 
efforts. | 
i 

Additional Interagency Agreements 

o Because of its belief that through interagency agreements, states will be 
better able to meet the individual needs of all handicapped children, the 
Office of Special Education hafc funded numerous projects to encourage further 
interagency cooperation at the state level. A major area of concern is cooper- 
ation between health and education agencies, and the Office pf Special Educa- 
tion and the Bureau of Community Health Services (Public Health Service) have 
jointly funded six demonstration projects in an effort to provide models of 
what can be done. For example, the Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
(DPI) and the Iowa State Services for Crippled Children (SSCC) are cooperating 
in providing multidisciplinary evaluation and planning services for handicapped 
children and in providing- effective interdisciplinary training for evaluation 
and planning team imembers. Bach region in the state operates a Community 
Child Care Cent*- , I developed and directed by a regional councH composed of 
representative* of various child, care agencies and consumer groups. The Iowa 
SSCC supports and trains core staff members for the centers and other staff 
aectoeru who are assigned from participating agencies, and the Iowa DPI is 
• responsible for presenting a series of educational programs for ail center 
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sjtaff members* In addition to its other activities, the project is developing 
a common interagency communication system with a common vocabulary* Partici- 
pants say that the effect *f this project has been to create a new and cooper- 
ative working relationship not only between the educational and medical com- 
munities but among such other child care agencies as the Department of Special 
Services, Head Start, Public Health, and Mental Health, It is anticipated 
that at the conclusion of the grant period these programs will have state sup- 
port and that a policy of interagency collaboration wi 11 have been established. 



LOCAL-LEVEL INTERAGENCY 

COLLABORATION , 

\ 

to meet their responsibilities for the education of all handicapped children 
as defined by P.L. 94-142, district administrators felt impelled to reassess and 
realign their relationships with other Agencies that provide education and related 
services to handicapped children. Thus all seven local education agencies in six 
states surveyed by NASDSE (1980) indicated that they were currently involved in 
some type of interagency collaboration . and that such collaboration was critical 
to effective service delivery* They also reported that interagency collaboration 
has resulted in overall cost savings. The types of interagency agreements de- 
scribed by local education agencies ranged from informal person-to-persau arrange- 
ments to very formal agreements which included such stipulations a^ joint plan- 
ning, common standards, shared activities, monitoring, and funding. 



ACruMPUSUMKNTS 

Informal Agreements 

o Local education agencies that favored informal agreements indicated that, in 
some instances, formal agreements could be counterproductive because some 
agencies were reluctant to "having things down in writing. * Thus, informal 
agreements could allow for greater flexibility. * Other local education agen- 
cies viewed the process of formalizing interagency agreements as an inefficient 
expenditure of funds, personnel time, and other resources. Following are two 
examples of effective informal agreements: 

- In Anderson District #5 in South Carolina an informal agreement has 
existed for the last eight years. Its components include the following: 
(a) a vocational program serving 150 children in Grades 9 through 12 
in which the local education agency provides the building and refers 
students, and Vocational Rehabilitation provides the equipment and an 
adjustment counselor; (b) two self-contained vocational classes begun 
two yuars ago and now serving 25 handicapped students, including stu- 
dents who had dropped out of school; (c) an crrangement by which stu- 
dents are transported from their home schools to a resource program 
for one to two hours per day. These students learn skills in such 



areas as! industrial arts, hone economics, and* auto mechanics • Job 
placements in the private sector are arranged for some of the students • 

- In Gilford County, North Carolina, an unwritten agreement h*s been op- 
erating .for two years with Head Start, the Health Department, and the 
local educa f ion agency. It provides for a 'screening roundup once a 
year and for an ongoing screening-referral program. The three agencies 
participate in the planning and implementation of the program. No 
funds are involved in this \ arrangement—only shared services. 

Formal Agreements y 

o As an example of a more formal approach, Independence, Missouri, and the Di- 
vision Family Services have a written agreement under which the school 
district .provides Early Periodic Screening" Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSDT). 
The Division o£ Family Services provides updated listings of Medicaid eligible 
children to the local education agency on a monthly basis, reimburses the 
local education agency for each screening examination performed, and provides 
follow-up for children referred for diagnosis *nd treatment* The local educa- 
tion agency provides screening for eligible children and appropriate rtaff to 
conduct all components of the screening, maintains a health file on each 
child given an EPSDT screening by the I6cal education agency, contacts each 
recipient yearly for a dental screening, and develops an outreach program 
describing the EPSDT program to those eligible to ^participate. Both agencies 
have agreed to maintain strict confidentiality of records on individuals 
provided services under the agreement. 



REMAINING CHALLENGES 

Resources , 

o Local education agencies report that interagency efforts require "considerable 
staff time. As the SRI (1980) study points out: 

Where there are quite a few children needing services fr6m private or other 
public agencies, it ta^s much time to establish and maintairf satisfactory 
Unks with those other agencies so that each handicapped child can be 
served.... Administrators in larger sites describe how difficult and time- 
cbnsuming it is to deal separately with each agency and how one must deal 
with the priorities of eac>* agency in order to get the services for school- 
referred children (SRI 1980, pp. 109-110). 

In recognition of this problem, the Office of Special Education has funded 12 
Direction Service Centers which systematically identify all available human 
services from social service kgeftcies in a particular location and assist 
parents of handicapped children in obtaining the services they are eligi^e 
for. The Centers also identify redundant services within an area and needed 
services which do not exist and work with agencies to develop a comprehensive 
coordinated system of services. The 12 Direction Service Centers are develop- 
ing strategies for encouraging human service agencies to fund and/or operate 
direction services and' will, provide technical assistance to public and private 



agencies interested in implementing the direction seivice concept* in addi- 
tion, the Regional Resource Centers 4ire identifying a*nd disseminating models 
of efficient interagency cooperation. ' \ 

Authorit y 

o The SRI (1980) study further notes the problems inherent in the fact that the 
local education agency has no direct authority over the other agencies involved. 

What LEAs have found in their attempts at coordination is that other agen- 
cies have their own priorities — meeting the demands of their owr. clients, 
responding to political pressures and working under financial constraints-* 
that dictate their policies. Without npre jurisdictional or financial 
influence, LEAs cannot persuade t;hese other organizations^^ help in carry- 
ing^out P.L. 94-142's mandate. / 

Local education agencies have tended to respond to this situation by trying to 
provide services themselves rather than rely on other agencies. Most agree, 
however, that lack of sufficient funds limits this option. 

Case Management 

o An urgent need has been identified at the local level for continuous case 
management for each handicapped child. Though a child may be identified and 
screened by any number of agencies he may still "fall through the cracks" at 
some point in the process. A noteworthy federal effort in this area has been 
the Direction Service Centers described under Resources above. The Direction 
Service Centers are demonstrating %ie ef fectivsnejss of providing case manage- 
ment and corrdination for individual handicapped children and their families 
and are encouraging other agencies to establish such centers. 
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10. 'Stkte Education Agency Monitoring 



The Initial portion of this ref^rt's section on "State Education Agency 
Responsibility for All Programs" 'presents an explanation of the state^education 
agency general supervision requirements under P.L* 95-142. A part of the state 
education agency's mandated role as the responsible agency is to monitor all 
educational programs for handicapped children provided not only by the local 
education agency but by^ all agencies in the state. State education agency moni- 
toring requirdnents as found in the regulations of F.L. 94-142 (Section 300.601) 
were superseded by EDGAR regulations (Sections 76.101 and 76.772). 

At^the time of the passage of P.L. 94-142, states voiced considerable con- 
cern regarding the monitoring requirement. Traditionally , n*jst state education 
agencies had functioned in a facilitating, technical Assistances "helper*' role* 
ami they were reluctant to become monitors or "enforcers" to the local districts. 
It was widely predicted that such a change would result irw strain and conflict 
between themselves qnd local education agencies, lb date, however, such problems 
do not appear to have materialized, at least not on a widq scale. To the con- 
trary, numerous positive effects ot, state monitoring are being reported by both 
state and local education agencies throughoot the natiotf (Tfringo, 1980). 

The requirement t^at state education agencies monitor educational programs 
provided by all" other agencies within the state created even greater concern 
than the requirement to monitor loc&l education agencies. The concept of one 
state agency achieving supervisory authority* over another raised a myriad of 
political, fiscal _and administrative issues. The comment section that accom- 
panies the regjrfTation^s to P-L. 94-142 cites alternative mechanisms states can 
employ in. order to achieve this authority over the educational programs of other 
agencies, including written agreements; governor's administrative directives; 
and changes in st<*te lav> regulation, or policy. In, taost states written inter- 
agency agreements have been the preferred mechanism. 

Federal regulations also require that states establish a complaint manage- 
ment syatea TEDC&R regulations, Sections 76.780, 781, and 782) as part of their 
supervisory function* In its State Program Plan, each state is required to de- 
scribe a 'system fo.r reviewing, investigating, and acting on complaints made by 
Individuals, organizations, or agencies. In any instance when an individual or 
agency feels tjiat the federal lav or regulations are, not being met, that person 
or agency is entitled to file a complaint with the state education agency. The 
state education agency Is called upon to adopt procedures for receiving and 
reviewing Xhe complaint and for conducting an on-site independent investigation, 
If necessary, and to resolve the issue within 60 d&ys, unless an extension is 
granted. 

The Semiannual Update on tKe Implementation of Public Law 94-142 (1979) 
presented evidence indicating that the states were continuing tc improve their 
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monitoring systems and to expand their monitoring capacities. There were signifi- 
cant increases noted in the number of state education agency personnel assigned 
to monitoring activities, the average number of personnel participating on site 
visits, the number of local education agencies monitored during the year, and 
the follow-up activities conducted aft^r site visits. The Semiannual Update 
indicated that some weaknesses were evident in the states' monitoring of local 
education agencies and that more serious problems exist in the monitoring of 
educational programs in other agencies. The difficulties states were encounter- 
ing in implementing the monitoring i^qtiirements were attributed, at least in 
p&rrt, to state education agency sta££ shortages and funding limitations. The 
Semiannual Update also contained information concerning the status of implemen- 
tation of state education agency complaint management systems. Almost all states 
had presented adequate complaint management procedures in their State Program 
Plans. The number Of complaints received in state education agencies varied 
from 0 to more than 100 during the year. A .few states reported using complaint 
data in selecting sites to be monitored. 

The Second Annual .Report to Congress (1980) described a survef of state ed- 
ucation agencies conducted by the Office of Special Education tha«t indicated that 
all "states had monitoring systems in place and that 3C percent of the states had 
improved or modified their ronitoring procedures. The report stated that most 
state education agencies .visited approximately one-third of their local education 
agencies annually and that 90 percent of the states conducted follow-up or cor- 
rective action visits^ in 1978. The report also pointed out that only 5 of the 
21 states that were aonitored during tJ^ 4^78-79 site visits conducted by the 
Office of Special Education were found to be in full compliance with the moni- 
toring requirements. Thus, it appeared that although all states had developed 
and implemented monitoring procedures, most were not adequately monitoring all 
provisions of P.L. 94-142 in all sites. The progress they made in the 1979-80 
school year as well as the challenges remaining are discussed in the' following 
sections. 



ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Monitoring Procedures 

o The Office of Special Education has a variety Of criteria for determining the 
effectiveness of state monitoring systems. One of these is that the state 
provide a written report to £he local education agencies of its findings 
during the c»nitoring visit. During the 1979-8Q site visits all but two of 
the 17 states monitored by the Office of Special Education were providing 
written reports to local education agencies. ^ 

o A 1980 NASDSE survey of state education agencies indicated that five of the 
six states contacted were conducting on-site follow-up visits after the mon- 
itoring visits. The follow-up visits served to assure the state education 
agency that local education agencies were correcting procedures and practices 
that had been identified as being out of compliance. 
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Complaint Systems 



During the past year, the Office of Special Education has focused greater at- 
tention on the implementation of the state education agencies* complaint man- 
agement systems* Each state presented an acceptable complaint management sys- 
tem in its 1980 State Program Plan* Howa/er, although complaint procedures 
had been established , only a few states had adequately diseeminated informa- 
tion about them tQ local education a^enjcies and to parents and administrators. 
According to a 1^80 study by NASDSE, Istate education agencies are now publi- 
cizing their complaint management systems more broadly and encouraging their 
usa. Kochanisms being used to disseminate this information include the distri- 
bution of handbooks describing the complaint management systems, workshops 
for parents and teachers , presentations to PTA meetings, and the distribution 
of newsletters explaining the* systems and how to use them* The state educa- 
tion agencies surveyed reported that their efforts to publicize the complaint 
managenent systems have resulted in an increase in the number of complaints 
received. During the 1979-80 school year the number of complaints ranged from 
5 in one state to over 300 in another* in comparison to the range'of frott C to 
100 during the 1978-79 school year. State education agencies reported that 
rost Cijmplaints are registered by parents. 

Impact on Local Education Agencies - 

o States participating in the 1980 NASDSE survey reported *that as a result of 
state education agency site visiting and follow-up, local districts were in- 
corporating required standards and were moving toward improved" quality of pro- 
gramming as weli^ These perceptions reported at the state level were confirmed 
at the local level by the SPI (1980) site visits to 17 local education agencies 
in nine States. The KASDSE survey .Indicated that there has been increased com- 
munication between state and local stdff. The survey also showed that state 
monitoring teports often have provided local districts with the documentation 
necessary to persuade local school boards to gSt^port special education 
programs. • - 

X - For example, in Illinois, it was reported that in a majority, of the 
cases, school boards granted funds needed to initiate or improve serv- 
ices when the need was documented through the compliance monitoring 
process ♦ 

o The NASDSE (1980) survey indicated that some states have heightened local ad r 
mlnistfators' , teachers', and parents' awareness of the law and its require- 
ments by including them as members of state education agency monitoring teams. 

Technical Assistance to Local Education Agesvsies * 

o Once monitoring visits are completed, state education agencies are using mon- 
itoring information to develop technical assistance programs for local dis- 
tricts to insure thajt corrective actions are taken* Local districts report 
that state education agency monitoring visits and followup technical assis- 
tance have increased their program effectiveness. Some states have used 
their P.L. 94rl42 state allocations to assist local education ayfcncies in 
meeting needs identified during monitoring visits. 
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- In Nevada, site visit findings indicated that speech/language services 
were inadequate in certain rupal areas, As a 'result, the state educa- 
tion agency provided P.L. 94-142 funds to recruit and hire additional 
speech therapists to work in undeserved areacf in the state* 

- In Louisiana, P*L* 94-142 state allocations were used to purchase addi- 
tional assessment personnel wheri evaluation backlogs were identified • 



REMAINING CHALLENGES 

Monitoring Procedures . ' * 

o During the Office of Special Education monitoring visits in 1979-80 it was 
found that only one-third of the states visited were monitoring local educa- 
tion agencies every three year** The Office has required the states to meet 
this monitoring rcquireiaant. v 

o In examining samples of state education agency monitoring reports, tfym Office 
of Special Education monitoring team members found that in many cases state 
education agencies did not require corrective actions per se, but set forth 
*reccmiaendations* for change in local education dgencies without specifying 
timelines. Only one-fourth of the states were 1 conducting follow-up activities 
after site visits* The Office has called upon nhe states to specify correc- 
tive actions and timelines and to ensure that the actions have been &}cen. 

Complaint Management Systems 

o During its monitoring visits, the Office of Special Education i« continuing 
to focus on ther ef fectircneBs of tJie^states* complaint management systems and 
plans to provides additional technical assistance to states in the development 
of state education agency complaint systems which will meet all regulatory 
requirements* 

Monitoring of Educational Programs in Ofther Agencies 

* *% 

o Although progress has been made in state education agency monitoring of educ- 
ational programs in other agencies, : this still presents a majoir challenge in 
many states v ** During the Office of { Special Education^ monitoring visits, it 
was found that in 13 of the 17 states visited, the state monitoring visit to 
educational programs in other agencies did not fully address the provisions of 
P.L* 94-142* In many states the standards of the state education agency were 
in direct conflict with those of thfe agency providing th^ educational program. 
Fp£ example, in most states handicapped incarcerated youth were not being af- 
forded all the rights and safeguard^ of P*L* 94-142 — certain d\>. process rights, 
for example, and. an education provided in the least restrictive environment — 
because these provisions proved to be in direct conflict with standards estab- 
lished by the agency entrusted vi£h the youth*s care and incarceration. As 
previously reported, the Office of Special Education has awardfi a grant to # 
M*H* Gerry Associates to develop auideline's for states to use in monitoring 
correctional facilities. In additibn, the Office's model demonstration program 




has awarded grants for demonstrating innovative practices in educating youth 
in correctional facilities* 



Resources 



State education agencies report thafa fiscal and personnel shortages continue 
to.be major constraints to fully effective monitoring and complaint management 
systems* I 



CONCLUSION 
1 * 
Since the enactment of F.L* 94-142 in 1975, it is clear that the states have 
systematically been improving their Ability to monitor all agencies providing 
special education and related service^ to handicapped children*. Thus, thr* Office 
of Special Education plans to rely mtote on state monitoring of local districts 
afcd concentrate its own effort^ on ensuring that the states continue to improve 
their capacity * to, monitor localj implej mentation* ^ 
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OFFICE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW 

The Office of Special Education is responsible for administering P.L. 94- 
142* The- Office has made, extensive efforts to communicate to all levels of state 
and local governments^ parents, and the general public the intent and requirements 
of the law. These efftffrts have included many meetings with individual states, 
discussions with and presentations to various professional and advocate organiza- 
tions, and thousands of letters written to explain and clarify the law* They 
also have included targeting discretionary monies to provide information about 
the law to a variety of groups concerned with the education of handicapped 
children* 

Great emphasis has been placed on assisting state and local education agen- 
cies in developing appropriate policies and procedures for implementing the law. 
Office of Special Education staff members have worked with the staffs of individ- 
ual state and local education agencies and targeted discretionary monies to pro- 
vide models and guidelines for implementing the provisions of the law. 

This section reviews the major administrative activities of the Office of 
Special Education to "assure the effective implementation of P.L. 94-142, The 
activities include policy 'development, review of state plans, monitoring, com- 
plaint management, technical assistance,^ and interagency coordination. These 
activities reflect the continuous efforts of the O&fice to implement administra- 
tive procedures which are sensitive to the emerging national capacity to provide 
all handicapped children a free appropriate public education while recognizing 
the need to allow states the flexibility to implement the law in a manner con- 
sistent with local precedents and resources. A 



POLICY DEVELOPMENT 

The development, clarification, and review of regulations and policy for 
implementing P»I*o 94-142 are major functions of the Office of Special Education. 
The philosophy of the Office has been to write minimum ^regulations and to amend 
and revise them as need and experience dictate. Throughout? this procusa priority 
attention has been given to obtaining broad input from state and local educatipn 
leaders, representatives of professional and advocate organizations, faculty and 
administrators of institutions <*f higher education, other federal policy makers, 
parents, *nd handicapfiacr persons. Continuous efforts have been made to assure 
broad dissemination of office policy clarifications, statements, and interpreta- 
tions* 

The initial regulations published in the Federal Register on August 23, 
1977, reflect the Office's orientation to policy. Regulation Input Teams (RITs) 
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were convened to develop concept papers and recommendations for regulations re- 
lated to each broad area of P.L. 94-142* The RITs were comprised of representa- 
tives from all cons tituencies* who would potentially be affected by the law. Pro- 
posed regulations were published in the Federal Register and over l,i)00 letters 
were received in comment. In addition, public hearings were held . several 
regions of the country "to obtain further public input. This input was used in 
revising tha proposed regulations* The final regulations, as stated in the 
preaafcle, represented minimum standards and attempted to provide state and local* 
education agencies the flexibility needed to accommodate Variations in service 
delivery patterns and resources. 

Once the final regulations were published, Office policy staff were involved 
in clarifying the , regulations and issuing policy statements. These efforts often 
took the form of responding to individual letters and preparing bulletins to be 
sent to each state. Policy letters to individuals are more widely ""dissemioa ted 
by being published at least once a mojjth in the Education for the Handicapped Law 
Report. 

\ 

The Office fcas also identified several sreas whore neither the statute nor 
the regulations addresa^specif ic issues and has solicited public input concerning 
tin* perceived need for policy development in these areas. This process is ilU*s- 
tra^d by a December 1980 notice of intent published in the Federal Register so- 
liciting input on seven areas where new policy may be needed. 

During the coming year, t£e Office will review federal, state, and local ex- 
perience in implementing the provisions of P.L. 94-1*2 to determine if there are 
aspects of the existing regulations that could be deregulated,^ The deregulation 
review is designed to find areas in which state and local education agencies 
can be provided more flexibility in implementing the law while ^assuring that 
handicapped children's and their parents' procedural and substantive rights are 
safeguarded as Congress intended. 

Jh 

STATE PCAKS V ^ 

v£ ^ 

States a&shingVto participate in the P.L, ,34-142 program* $£?ly for funds' by 
submitting a state ^program plan 'tp the Department of Education. In their program 
plan, the states must -describe the Policies apd procedures they have undertaken 
to comply with, the provisions of the law and to obtain public review of the plan. 
The Office of Special Education ^taff assist the states in preparing their plans, 
review the plans, approve them or assist the states in revising them so tha^ they 
become approvable, and\ award the state grants. 

^•K> assist the states in preparing their prograu plans, Office staff from the 
Division of Assistance to States held workshops to explain and clarify the admin- 
istrative requirements of P.L. 94-142, consulted with state staff members/ and 
provided written reviews of drafts of the plans. tfowe er, in the early years, 
assistance from the Office was not able to ' remedy certain types of problems 
which first required that state laws, and regulations be charfged or newly enacted. 
Thus, the fiirtJt few years of * preparing, reviewing, and approving state program 
plans wfcre characterised by extensive variability in meeting timelines. This 
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variability was described in the Second Annual Report to Con gress on the Imple- 
mentation of P* L. 94-142 (1980). . 

The Office of 'Special Education has attempted not only throUgh technical 
assistahce but also through procedural chaftges to minimize the actual and per- 
ceived administrative burdens of the law. For example, by the seporld year of 
P.L. 94-142*, states were notified that their annual program plans could incorpo- 
rate by reference much of the procedural material, that remained unchanged from 
one year to the next; In addition, the Office provided the states with copies 
of the review guide it used in analyzing state plans so the states could conduct 
their own assessment of the completeness and adequacy of their plans. The Office 
also encouraged states to submit draft plans to facilitate plan approval and the 
award of federal monies by July 1 of each year. In the first year that P.L. 
94~*42 funds were awarded, no states received funds during the first quarter of 
the funding period (July 1 to September 30). Two years later, 35 percent of the 
states received ttoir funds in the first quarter. lhat figure increased to 
approximately 50 percent in 1980. Appendix 2, Table 15 , sftows the amount of the 
P*L* 94-142 awards since 1977. 

During the past year, the Office of Special Education and the Office for 
Civil Rights (OCR) .have more* effectively . coordinated their interactions with 
state educatidh agencies. A memprandum of understanding (HOU) was developed 
which included a provision that OCR would ha**e an opportunity -o -review state 
plans. The MOU also stipulated thfit the federal revieV and approval of state 
plans would not exceed 75 days. It is .expected * that this intradepartunental 
agreement will ensure cpreater overall consistency ^in the relationships between 
the states and, the U.J5. Department of . Education. , 

The Education Amendments of 1978* which ameffd the General Education Provi- 
sions At&, sought to reduce the reporting burden on the states by no longer 
requiring. them to submit an annual program pldn; Instead, they Wbrait a ^E&n' 
which "remains in effect for fchree years. A.Uh#agh the approved state plan repre- 
sents a formal agreement between the Of fire ^pec^al Education and the state 
for the thr6e-year period, funding pecurs on &£j^]&f£ basis, as^funds are appro- 
priated. During the spring and ^summer of ^l^^^tates submitted their /i*st 
thr^e-year plans. Finally, irf , a further JWfljfcrt ' to reduce federal reporting 
recrements, data previously incorporated imitate £lans are now incorporated 
as part of their' end-of -year performance end fisiml reports. States have strong- 
ly endorsed this revised* procedure -because it pcu'nJltls actual results to be re- 
ported "rather ^han projections or estimates, , as wis often the case when this, 
information was incorporated as part of the state plan. 



i: • MONITORING 

The Office of Special Education monitoring process includes* (a) preparation 
for on-site monitoring visits, (b) on-site monitoring visits, and (c) development 
reports and follow-up procedures. During the first^five years of implementing 
P.L. 94-142, the Office's monitoring activities have changed in response to the 
growing capacity of state education agencies -to asstire the availability of a f »ee 
appropriate public education to all handicapped children. 

C 1H 
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/ Office ofSpecial Education monitoring of atate and local programs providing 
special education and related services to handicapped chi-Sfclrsn was initiated dur- 
ing school yapz 1976-77* The monitoring process 'used by the O^fcice ar v d the pro- 
cedural changes that have occurred from 1976 through 1980 can mosf readily be 
understood if this period is considered as two monitoring cycles. The first cycle 
included school years 1976-77 and 1977-78* the 'second, school years 1978-79 and 
1979-80. During these two cycles, Office staff members visited approximately 
cite-half of the states each year* Consequently, all states were visited twice 
during this peyriod of time. 

During the first cycle, the Office of Special Education prepared for on- 
site monitoring visits by reviewing* state program plans for consistency with P.L % 
94-.142 requirements, analyzing information in the federal complaint management 
system, considering information obtained during interactions with^ the states, 
reviqwin^ data from the Office's discretionary programs, and-^ntalyzing other 
available pertinent information. This preparation was considered adequate, 
since the focus of the initial monitoring visits yfcS on assuring the existence 
of policy and the development of procedures consistent with the requirements of 
P.L. 94-142. 

A* 

During the second cycle of monitoring, the' Of f ice of Special Education ex- 
panded its preparation activities and. increased its efforts to target monitoring 
activities. All of the first-cycle activities described above were continued 
and the following* activities were undertaken: Findings* from the first monitoring 
viaits and the states' * responses to required corrective actions were carefully 
reviewed. Questionnaires were sent to a sample of local education agencies" and 
state-operated and state-supported programs to obtain information for selecting 
district- to be site visited — both typicai districts and* districts that were 
likely to be experiencing difficulties in implementing P.L. 94-142 were selected. 
Further, pre-visits to the states* were instituted to obtain additional informa- 
tion from parent groups for deciding which local education agencies to visit and 
txs preside the atate education, agency a more thorough orientation to the purposes 
and procedures to be followed during the monitoring visits. 

The* first cycle of monitoring visits focused on assuring that policies aod 
procedures^/or implementing P.L. 94-142 had been developed by the statk education 
agency, that these policies £nd procedures had been adopted . by local education 
agencies and other public' agencies, and that they were broadly disseminated. 
On-site tconitoj&ng during this period typically consiste^ of from three to six 
staff persons visiting a state and determining whether in fact required policies, 
and procedures had been developed and had been disseminated to local education 
agencies. Typically, £n addition to the visits to the st^te education agency, 
the Office of Special Education monitoring team also visited 10 local education 
agencies and fi/e st^ate- ope rated or state-supported programs for the pvirpoBe of 
determining the extent to which state policy was being successfully disseminated 
arte adopted. 1 % _ 

The second cycle of on-site monitoring visits from 1978 to 1980 consisted 
of determining whether the policies and procedure^ developed and adopted during 
the first cycle were being adequately implemented. At the state level, increased 
attention was turned to assuring that adequate monitoring arjd complaint management 
systems were developed and imp?emented. * At the local level, the focus was on 
implementation pradtices. For example, student files were ekamined for the 
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existence of an IEP, and teachers' were interviewed to assure that the IEP was 
* fceintf implemented. Changes from the first to second cycle were characterized by 
greater formalization In* procedures and increasing rigor in documenting evidence 
of noncompliance*. 

During both cycles, upon completion of on-site monitoring visits, the Office 
of Special Education staff prepared written reports of the findings. When the 
state or local education agencies were found to be out of compliance, the report 
included corrective actions the state was called upon to make. These reports 
were sent in draft to state education agencies for their review and comment. 
After^the state's ctxmaents were analyzed and, where appropriate, incorporate4 
into the report, the final report of the visit was sent to thp Chief State School 
Officer. - ^ 

The^completion of the ,twp cycles <of 'mcrutoring visits which resulted in 
every state being monitored at least -twice has 'provided tfie Office of Special Ed- 
ucation confidence that states have developed, disseminated, and adopted policies 
and procedures .necessary for assuring that all handicapped children have a free 
appropriate public education and that parents* rights are betng protected. Thus t 
' starting in 1981, the Office will redirect its ponitoring procedures. The new 
procedures will focus on assuring that states are effectively monitoring local 
education agencies and other public agencies to ensure that they ar*e continuing 
to implement the provisions of P.L. 94-142. Further, increasing reliance will 
be placed on information provided by 'the states to focus federal - monitoring 
activities. Thus, Office of Special Education monitoring of states will be 
individualized to take into account the* particular . conditions and variations 
that exist among the states. 



COMPLAINT MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

Section 76.730-783* in EDGAR requires that "each State educational agency 
adopt effective procedures for reviewing, investigating, and acting on any alle- 
gations of substance, which pay be made by public agencies or private individuals 
or organizations, of actions taken by any public agency that are contrary to the 
requirements of this part.* IrC carrying ofct this responsibility, states" are 
required to designate specific individuals who are responsible for implementing 
the procedures; provide far negotiations, technical assistance activities, and 
other rexaedial action to achieve compliance* and provide for the use of sanctions. 




As with the othST pf bvlalona of P.L. 94-142, during the initial two years of 
implementaxion, states concentrated for the most part ,on developing and dissemi- 
nating policies and procedures for .implementing the requirements of the law. 
During its first-cycle monitoring visits, the Office of Special Education sought 
to assure that these policies and procedures were in\ place and were consistent 
with p*L** 94-142. During its second-cycle monitoring visits (f m school yfear 
1978-79 .to, school year 1979-80), the Office exantined the implem *tion of these 
• procedures, aaphasis was placed on ensuring that the procedures had been effec- 
tively and broadly disseminated and that complaints werp being documented and 
resolved. *"*\ ^ 

, - , . . ■ . \ 
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In addition to conltoring the states' coeplaint ©anagesent synteas, the Grf^ 
flee established Its own systea whereby individuals or agencies could fil* a cos- 
plaint with the Office that a state or local public Agency was not cooplying with 
•the provisions of ' the law. When it received a complaint, the Office assigned a 
cocplaint aanageoent specialist to review the allegation with the state education 
agency^ coaplaint aanageoent staff and. request that the state pursue and Resolve 
the issue* The specialist also wrote to the individual or agency that had filed 
the cooplaint to Inforn then of the actions being pursued and monitored the case 
until it was resolved. • ^ 

• 

During 1980, it was determined that the Office for Civil Rights, through its 
regional offices, would be responsible for resolving coaplaints concerning ireas 
of P.L. 94-142 that overlap with Section 504 of. the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
This change should increase the effectiveness and efficiency of the Depar taent *s 
responses to coaplaints. The Office of Special Education will continue to oonitor 
the states to assure the effect* Alness of their coaplaint raanageoent. systeas and 
will resolve cctaplaints in those areas that do not intersect with Section 504. 
The Office of Special Education will also continue *o work with the states to 
ensure that the differences between conpl^ints that should be resolved through 
the cooplaint sanageoent process and those that should be resolved through due 
process hearings are made clear and disseaiina'ted at the local level, r 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Public Law 94-142 places emphasis on the importance of providing technical 
assistance to states. Section 617 of the law specifically states that the Con- 
niasioner shall ^cooperate with, and Lurnish ail technical assistance necessary, 
directly or by grant or contract, to the 'States in oatters relating to the educa- 
tion of handicapp^^^children and the execution of th* provisions of this part...." 
The Office of Special Education has provided technical assistance in accordance 
wifch the law over the years in various ways. Assistance has been provided di-^ 
rectly by the Office's Division of Assrstance to States <DAS) staff. Additional 
assistance has been provided through contract with a network of Regional Resource 
Centers and through such discretionary prograos as early childhood, severely 
handicapped, *nd personnel preparation. Finally, the Office has developed joint 
initiatives with the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) to provide assistance in the 
implementation of those provisions ot P.L.. 94-142 that intersect with Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 ana that were identified through ctonitoring 
and coopLunt aanageaent procedure* to be the most difficult provisions to inple- 
sent„ 
\. 

Initially, the primary ©echaniao used by OAS staff for providing technical 
assistance to the states w a s through the state ppa^an plan review process, whiSh 
focused on providing guidance to states in dt/veloping policies and procedures 
consistent with the requireoents of thfe law. After the Office initiated on-site 
monitoring visits to the states,~DAS technical assistance was broadened to Include 
activities, that were directed towards helping states correct problems found during 
the site visits. The Division also conducted annual administrative workshops 
which servgg as a forua for discussing and clarifying federal requireoents and 
procedures. These workshops were discontinued when it was dettfrained that the 
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states had adequately developed their own capacity for assuring compliance 
P.L. $4-142. -OAS Bulbmns concerning implementation issues have been iss~«A r 
a regular basis sinys the enactment of the law and continue to provide gnf&rn * 
to states in iaplesronting the law's provisions. Recently, DA£ ? has provi lol 
states with assistance in preparing their three-year progras plans, 

x The initial technical assistance provided by OAS was de3lgn*?i to provide 
uniform assistance to all states. The Division has oore recentl/ shifted frosi 
this general approach to a core precise one that is closely tailored to ey***t 
individual state needs. For exanple, DAS has been developing a technical assis- 
tance package in response to a request fro© the District of Ooluabia for assis- 
tance in " designing and iopleocnting a nodei demonstration ^ro)ect which v.vj13 
include a noncategorica 1 approach for identifying child service needs and provid- 
ing appropriate special education services based on the identified needs. Tne 
District also sought and is receiving assistance in developing an integrated, 
individualized, parent-involved service planning process and a process for provid- 
ing coordinated state/federal prograa ©onitoring and fiscal auditing. It is be- 
lieved that this type of federally targeted technical assistance will significant- 
ly mprove the capacity of spates to appropriately serve all handicapped children. 

The Regional Resource Centers (RRCs) are another inpor^ant source of techni- 
cal assistance to the states. State and local education agencies have developed 
the capacity to make available special education and related services to csost 
handicapped children. However, in oost instances, they do not have the personnel 
or resources necessary to systematically laprove the quality of the services 
being provided. The RRCs are designed to provid*- the expertise required to 
affect iaprovenents in the quality of services. The RRCs in partnership with 
the state and local education agencies can provide the intensity and duration of 
staff tloe necessary to develop the 3ystecic foundations needed for school 4 to 
lopleoent successful practices* ^X^/^ 

s 

Originally these 12 Centers were designed to auaxst th* states in mplet*»n r - 
lng the individualized education prograa <IEP) provision o' the law, wtuch was 
the provision Mtcs felt would be the most difficult* to ispiesent. Hds 

assistance included demonstration, training, and such other activities as provid- 
ing consultant services and designing, developing and issplcisenti ng oodel ISP 
aaterlais and procedures. By 1980, with the help of the RRCs, the otates had 
largely been successful in implementing the IEP requires>ents. They indicated, 
however, that other persistent and acute probler regained in carrying out the 
oandates of P.L. 94-142. Consequer^ly , a new RRC worfcscope was designed to. 
assist schools and other appropriate agencies, organizations, and insti tuticm<5 
in solving these probleos. Each RRC has conducted a needs assessment in its 
region, is identifying and disseainating successful practices for ©noting these 
needs, ami Is assisting the* states in implementing practices th/*t mil strengthen 
the quality of the special education and related services provided to handicapped 
children. 

In addition to the assistance provided by the Regional fcesource Centers, tb*» 
Office of Special Education, through a ^vari^ ty o* other discretionary contracts 
and grants, assists the states in increasing their opacity to provide quality 
educational services to handicapped children* 
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The Office of special Education will c<?ntinvie to 'provide assistance to\the 
states based on the needs 'identified during monitoring visits and other contacts 
with the states. In addition, thd -Of f ice will coordinate the assistance provided 
through discretionary grants and bontractfc to taost, efficiently use available 
resources. * 



INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 



Since the enactment of P.L. 94-142, the Office of Special Education has 
undertaken, an initiative to achieve cooperation among federal agencies that pro- 
vide services handicapped children. Previous reports to Congress have de- 
scribed efforts to cooperate with* such agencies as Public Health Service; Health 
Care financing* and Administration for Children, OTouth, and Fanilies and with 
such programs within the Department of Education, as Vocational Education and 
Vocational Rahabi ligation. - The magnitude of the challenge of meeting the wide 
range of human services needs of handicapped children and their families is 
evidenced in the more than 130 federal assistance programs that |,rovide needed 
assistance. - - / 

An initial goal af the Office of Special Education after the passage of 
P.L. 94-142 was to assure t^iat other federal assistance programs not lessen their 
services or commitments to. /handicapped children on the grounds that all "respon- 
sibility had been absorbed "by P*L, 94-142.** This goal was in large part achieved 
through the development of joint policy, documents between the Office and agencies 
administering othes federal assistance programs for handicapped children. The 
most recent policy document of this type is an agreement between the Office of 
Special Education and the National Institute of Mental Health (fil.HH). It ad- 
dresses such matters as (a) acceptable funding arrangements between community 
aeptal health centers and schools and (b) the meaning of the general supervision 
clause of P.L. 94-142 for mental health professionals. 

- 1 

Having achieved a foundation for cooperation through ^policy documents, the 
Of flee, initiated activities to develop interagency agreements for reducing po- 
tential duplication of services and achieving more efficient use of existing re- 
sources. These activities ore focused on developing and disseminating model 
agreements. One example of such ac cities is an initiative begun 'm 1978 to en- 
courage coordination among^special * acation, vocational education, and vocational 
rehabilitation programs. As part* of this -initiative, the Office developed model 
interagency arrangements and held a conference (February 1979) to assist state- 
level administrators representing the three programs develop draft agreements. 
A recent survey (Phelps/ 1980} showed that 18 states reported having agreements 
in effect, 11 states having agreements under luvision, and eight states develop- 
ing Initial Agreements* Thus, at least 37 states/territories either already have 
agreements or are developing them. 

In a further effort to improve coordination of humaft services to the handi- 
capped, the Office has been involved in the preparation of technical assistance 
materials concerning interagency agreements. For example, the Office of Special 
Education and the Health Care Financing Administration's Office of Child Health 
jointly published a document entitled EPSDT: A Guide for Educat ional Programs. 
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It "was developed to, assist state and. local education agencies and others to be- 
come actively involved* in the Early Periodic Screening, Diagnosis, and Treatment 

'(EPSDT) program by usitfg the school! setting as one resource in a total health 
care system* Over 3,000 copies of the Guide have been distributed, and it is 
now in xts third printing. At. present, the Office is aware of more than 250 
school - districts that are oarticipating in the ZVSVV program. Further, the Office 

*has delivered direct technical assistance to a large number of state and local 
agencies wishing to develop education/EPSDT relationships . The Office has also 
funded *<a contractor to prepare a publication entitled Best Practices Resource 
Book which lists and summarizes 145 known federal, state, and local interagency 
documents and activities. , 

Finally, to complement the model agreements and technical assistance ma- 
terials activities, the Office encourages collaborative efforts through its dis- 
cretionary programs* Examples of this effort follow: 

o The Office's Division of Personnel Preparation has funded a variety of special 
training projects that encourage collaborative service delivery: The Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute is funded to determine training needs of special educa- 
tion administrators in the area of interagency collaboration; a project wiSp 
the American Academy*>Sf Pediatrics is training 5,000 physicians to participate 
in interdisciplinary *pl.anning < w *ith educators and others) for the needs 6f 
handicapped children; and the American Nurses Association is funded to train 
nurses to act as coordinators of services tor handicapped, children* 

o The Regional Resource Centers funded by the Office have been leaders m the 
development of conferences to help states id*. ,tify interagency issues and have 
published a manuals on state and local collaboration.* Interagency collabora- 
tion is one of the ma^or priorities in tMe new Regional Resource Center con- 
tracts. \ 

o State Implementation Grants (SIGs), under the Handicapped Children's Early 
Education Program, have been funded to support the development of interagency 

aoreements at the state level. *\ 

j 

o The Direction Service Center program works with all human service agencies 
within a ioecal area to coordinate services for individual handicapped children. 
This program is establishing and demonstrating the et fectiveness of a system- 
atic* process for matching the needs of handicapped persons with the most ap- 
propriate combination of available services* It is also encouraging agencies 
in a local area to coordinate and share services in order to most effectively 
use limited resources and prevent the unnecessary duplication of services. 



SUMMARY 

The 'Office of Special Education has changed a number of its procedures over 
the years as it has gained experience in administering the law and as state and 
local education agencies have if. reased their capacity to acsure that all hand- 
icapped chvldren .ve available a free appropriate public education. For example, 
the Office has streamlined its review of state program pians to reduce the paper 
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burden on state education agencies* > In the 1981-82 school year, federal monitor- 
ing will be made less intruaive by targeting oversight to areas of specific 
concern- -reviewing only stace education agency procedures rather than reviawirtg 
both state and local procedures as has previously been done — and. permitting 
states to voluntarily develop needed cotrectiVe action plans /consistent with each 
state's service delivery system and resource allocation pattern. J:; addition, 
the coaplaint management system has been centralized within the Department of 
Education to be more directly responsive to the complainant; technical assistance 
his been more precisely targeted to acute and persistent implementation problems; 
and policy development has become more formalized to permit greater public partic- 
ipation* Pinaily, interagency cooperation has been broadened to include addition- 
al agencies; areas of coordination have .been formalized; anfl agreements are being 
implemented* 
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Evaluation of the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act, P.L. 94-142 

„ • 

This section describes the specific evaluation activities supported by 
special studies moniefe from 1976 through 1980. Theie studies have been designed 
to provide information requested by Congress concerning the implementation of 
P.L. 94-142; describe and assist federal, state, and local,; agencies' efforts in 
implementing policies and procedures required by P.L.. 94*jp2* and provide infor- 
mation for enabling stafce and local education agencies td 'increase the? availabil- 
ity and improve the quality of* special education and related services. 

The following abstracts summarize the studies supported since 1976 under the 
special studies authority. A table summarizing the funding' history cf the program 
,is included. 

♦ 

PY 1976: ilykal Studies V 
_ r — 

P.L. 94-142 was enacted late in 1975 and was to become effective two years 
later, in school year 1977-78. The first research funds became available in the 
summer of 1976, a year when not only the federal agency but also -state and local 
agencies were geacing up to begin implementation. Because the provisions of the 
Act were not yet mandatory, it made little sense to study practices. Preliminary 
wcrk was needed, however. 

J?or two* reasons our attention fell first on answering the question, "Are the 
intended beneficiaries being served?": First, Congress had specified in the Act 
that the' Commissioner should validate the states 1 count* of handicapped children; 
and second, the target of the Act was such a diverse population. This question 
seemed especially difficult to answer.. Three major studies were designed to 
illuminate the relevant parameters involved in answering the question. 
» , 

Stqdy 1* Assessing State Information Capabilities . The purpose of this 
study was .to determine the states' capacities to respond to the new reporting re- 
quirements inherent in P.L* 94-142. The study was conducted by Management Analy- 
sis Center (MAC), which analyzed the data requirements in the law and the report- 
ing forms being developed by the Office, and visited 27 states to test their 
capacity to respond. MAC reported on state capacity to provide information on 
four categories:' children^ personnel, facilities, and resources. They' found 
capacity was relatively high on the first category and decreased across the 
^remaining categories. They recommended deleting requirements for fiscal data, 
since states could not adequately respond to such requests. 

Study 2. Development of a Procedure for Validating State Child Count DatH . 
She purpose of this study was to develop a sampling plan and a method that could 
be used by the Office to validate the state counts. The work wae performed by 
SRI International. SRI evaluated all previously available data on the^ncidence 
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of handicapped children and concluded that the data reported by states were at 
least as accurate as o her data sources, if not wore so* Regarding a procedure 
for validating the infonaation, SRI concluded that these procedures should be 
incorporated into the counting procedures themselves. SRI has devoloped a hand- 
book for states on how to do this. 

Study 3. Analyslp of * State Definitions of Handicapping Conditions , The 
pjtrpose of this study was to determine the extent to which state policies either' 
.fa) provided for service- to children with disabilities other than those provided 1 
fo*"under P.L. 94-142, or (b) used varying definitions or eligibility criteria, 
for' the s»jae categories of children. The work was performed by the Council for 
Exceptional Children (CEC), which found that neither the types, of children served 
nor the definitions varied widely. However, there were some instances in which 
eligibility criteria did vary* 

Study 4/ Implementation of Individualized Education Programs . The purpose 
of "this study was to estimate the dificulity of implementing this ^^^ u ^^^ 

staff. Pour states were visited and a variety of individuals affected by the Act 
were interviewed. Tt^e study revealed that' (a) similar concerns werl? identified 
both in states that already had provisions and in those that did not, and (b) 
similar concerns were raised by bpth special education and regular teachers. The 
findings were used to design technical assistance and inservice training programs. 



PY 1977 

While the PY 1976 'Studies were heavily concerned with state data, the PY 
1977 studies began moving towards studies of practices. Studies initiated during 
PY 1977 would be conducted during PY 19 78, the first year in which the Act took 
effect. 

Study 1. Analysis of State Data . The purpose of this' study was to analyze 
data already available from the states. The work was performed by TEAM Associates 
and by internal staff. The states prepared extensive program plans, for their 
first year of implementation. These plans, as well as end-of-year performance 
reports, are provided to the Office annually. The state data contain all numeri- 
cal information required in the Act as well as extensive information on policies 
and procedures. Analysis of the information contained in these state documents, 
as well as information contained in Program Administrative Reviews, forms the 
backbone oC the Annual Report to Congress. 

Study 2. Longitudinal Study of the Impact of P.L. 94-142 . The purpose of 
this study was to follow a small sample o£ school systems over a five-year period 
to observe their progress in implementing the Act. Because Cor,cp?6s& v asked that 
the annual report describe progress in impletoentation, thi^L^W-deptfj study of 
processes was designed to complement the national trends reported by states. The 
work is being performed by >SRI International. The study describes t)ye implemen- 
tation process for 22 school districts and identifies problematic .areas. 

Study 3. Criteria for Quality . Thisj study was designed to lay the ground- 
work for future studies of the quality anji effectiveness of 1 P.L. 94-142*8 imple- 
mentation. It was conducted by internal) staff with the assistance of Thomas 
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Buffington and Associates. The study focused on four principal requirements of ■ 
the law: provision of due process, least restrictive placements, individualized 
education programs, and prevention of erroneous class Zication. Th<> study solic- 
it^ 15 position paperVon evaluation -approaches for each requirement for local 
education agency self-stiu&y guides. Pour monographs addressing the evaluation 
of these four provisions of the la* were produced. Each monograph includes the 
relevant papers and a review by a panel of education practitioners. The pono- 
graphs are row available on a cost recovery basis from Research for Better Schools, 
Inc M Philadelphia, Pennsylvania* 

Study 4. A National Survey of Individualized Education Programs . The pur- 
pose of this study was to determine the nature and quality of the individualized 
education programs being designed for handicapped children. These programs are 
at the heart of the service deliver/ system, and the Congress asked *or a survey 
of them. The work was contracted to Research Triangle Institute (RTI). RTI 
spent the 19 77-78 school year designing a sampling plan and information gathering 
techniques. Data collected in school year 1978-79 provided descriptive informa- 

tixr -about what -I KP » document a are lika^ The fltudy„lcmnd.^h^^^5^^rcent, of 

handicapped children have IEPs. Most lEPa meet minimal requirements of the Act f 
except for the evaluation component, 

StUv ly 5, A Descriptive Study of Teacher Concerns . The purpose of this study 
was toTssess the array of concerns raised by teachers regarding , the effects of 
the Act on their professional responsibilities. Several concerns were raised by 

*• teachers during the course of the FY 1976, study on individualized education pro- 

grams and faveral have been raised by national teachers 1 organizations. Roy , 
Uittlejohn and Associates performed the work. They organized the concerns into 

i s general types and analyzed the relationships between these categories ' of Qoncfrns 

and the requirements of "the Act, They vicited six school districts to analyze , 
in detail a small number of examples. Recommendations were made for school ^ 
districts to provide teachers with more information about P.L. 9,4-142. ^ 

Study 6. Case Study o* the Implementation of P.L. 94-142 . 'ihe purpose of 
this study was to asses* thv% first year of implementation of the Act. The work 
was performed by Education Turnkey Systems. Nine local school systems were ob- 
served during the 1977-79 school year and the first half of the 1978-79 school 
year to determine how priorities were established and how implementation deci- 
sions were made at each level of. the administrative hierarchy. P.L. 94-1 42's 
implementation was observed to be well underway at each local education agency 
despite varying levels of resources aqd organizational differences between sites. 
Problem areas were identified but no changes in the Act were recommended at this 
time. 



FY 1978 

Whereas tiv^FY 1977 studies were designed t6 capture general information on 
practices and progress in implementation, the studies undertaken during FY 1978 
were more clearly focused on particular jLssues. , 

Study l'. Study for Determining the Least Restrictive Environment Placement - 
of Handicapped Children . The purpose of this 18-month study was to investigate 
the rules or criteria used by^-the courts and state hearing officers to determine 

i 19 
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the placements-' of handicapped children, tKa guidance given by states to school 
districts in making j&acement decisions, and the actual placement procedures used 
by school districts. Placement decision rules and interpretations of P.L» 94- 
142*s least restrictive environment requirement were compared across arenas. Ex- 
emplary practices at the state and local education agency levels were described. 

Study 2. Special Teens, and Parents Study . This case s£udy was originally 
intended to continue for five years but because of a cutback in special studies 
money was terminated at the end of the second year v The study examined the im- 
pact of P.L. 94-142 on secondary learning disabled students and their families. 
For four requirements of the law — protection in evaluation, individualized educa- 
tion programs, least restrictive environment, and procedural safeguards— the 
study investigated (a) how the requirements were implemented by the secondary 
school special education program, (b) the impact .of the stfhool program and 
. practices on the students, and the implications of the experiences of the stu- 
v^«nta for those concerned with the education of learning disabled adolescents. 

Study 3. Study of Activist Parents and Their Disabled Children . This" case 
study was originally intended to continue for five years but because of a cutback 
in special studies money was terminated at the end of the second year. The study 
focused on parents who responded energetically to the invitation to activism of- 
fered by P.L. 94-142 and examined the benefits of parent activism for the child, 
^ftective strategies were identified and the history of their development de- 
scribe". The cost of parental involvement was described in emotional a* i economic 
terms, and program benefits to the child were shown. 

Stud y 4. Study of the Quality of Educational Services Provided to Handi- 
capped Children . .This case siaidy was originally intended to continue for five 
years but because of a cutback in special studies money was terminated at the 
end of the second year. The study exa»ained the extent to which school district 
implementation of P.L. 94-142 results in quality educational services to the 
handicapped child and the consequences to the child and family. The first year 
focused on entry into special education during the preschool years, tne emotional 
consequences of the diagnostic process, parental education about P.L. 94-142, an2 
early programming for preschoolers. The second year focused on factors that in- 
fluence mutual adaptation between families and cchool staff. 

Study 5. Impact of P.L. 94-142 on Children with Dlf feren t Handicapping Con- 
ditions . This case study was originally intended to continue fo* five years but 
because of a cutback in special studies money was terminated at the end of the 
second year. It focused on differences in the impact of P.L. 94 r 142 implementa- 
tion on children with various handicapping conditions and their families. The 
study looked at the consequences to families from five theoretical perspectives 
and related these to the provisions and implementation of the Act. 

Study 6. P.L. 94-142: Institutional responses and Consequences . This case 
study was originally intended to continue for five years but because of a cutback 
in special studies money was terainatsd at the end of tht second year. The study 
investigated the relationship of school district responses to P.L. 94-142 to 
handicapped child and family outcomes, such as self-concept, social skills and 
competencies, academic achievement, and economic activity. 

Efifc • ' J2P 
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Study 7, Technical Assistance in Data Analysis , The purpose of this three- 
year project is to analyze data already available froo states. Thd work is being 
perforoed by AUI Policy Research and by internal staff. State data available to 
the Office of Special ^ucation annually contain all numerical information re- 
quired in the Act as well as extensive infonaation on policies and procedures. 
Analysis of the state data is conducted throughout the y ar for disseai nation tn 

the field and for inclusion in the Annual- Report to Congress, 

i 

N Study 8. Identification of Future Trends in the Provision of Services to 
Handi c apped Students . This project was designed to provide ^nfonaation on poten- 
tial future changes in the areas of values, econoaics, social institutions, 
technology, and be di cine that nay affect the provision o£ services' to handicapped 
children. In 1978, Newtek corporation held & conference Vith experts in the five 
areas who discussed the trends in their areas and the'inplications of those trends 
for the handicapped with panol aeabers representing various aspects of services 
to the handicapped. Although in many cases the projected trends were too specu- 
lative to guide' policynaking, the conference highlighted soste potentially iapor- 
tant trends that policymakers should be aware of. A summary of_£he conference 
was published i n Focus on Exceptional Children . -T i 

Study 9. A Project to Develop BEH Waiver Regulreaents, Procedures T and Cri- 
teria . States that provide clear and convincing evidence that all handicapped 
children have a free appropriate public education available to then say receive 
a partial waiver of the law*e fiscal nonsupplant requirement.. A six-oonth study 
was undertaken by Planning and Human Resources in 19?8 to develop Sidelines to 
bo used by the Office of Special Education, then the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, in reviewing a state's request for a waiver. The guidelines we r<?\ 
develo^d based on an evaluation of the Office's experiences in conducting a re- 
view of a request by Mas sachus setts for a waiver in 1978* on inforxnatnon' provided 
by federal, state, and local agencies as weil as state consumer* advocacy, and 
professional associations; and a review of conitorS^g procedure* used by other 
federal agencies. 
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T* ? studies undertaken in FY 1979 were focused on particular issues in the 
lsspleoentation of P.L. 94-142. Increasingly, there wa3 exanination of the extent 
to which the intent of the Act was being oet. * % 

Study 1. A Study to Evaluate Procedures Undertaken to Prevent Erroneous 
Classification of Ua ndi capped Chi IderT This study Lb focused on describing as- 
sessment practices used by local school systems to identify and classify handi- 
capped students and to determine their educational placeoents and on exasining 
.tne soundness of those practices. The contractor, Applied Management Sciences, 
has collected data froo 500 school buildings in 100 school districts and reviewed 
selected documents for 10,000 individual students. Pive *opics have been identi- 
fied for reporting: (a) the extent to which local education agencies are using 
evaluative data such as adaptive behavior and classrooa observations in their as- 
sessments* (b) a comparison of ev< .uation procedures for minority and nooAinority 
students; (c) training needs in the area of assessment as identified by the re- 
spondents; (d) the extent to which school staff oeabeis document their evaluation 
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decisions i and (e1 the exte.it to which school systeas have backloq.8 of a undents 
waiting to be evaluated. % 

m 

Study }. Survey of Special Education and Rein ted Services . The pur poo 4 or 
this study was to survey and describe the services provided b> school districts 
and the nusber and nature of services actually received by hand! :*pped children. 
f^s a result of cutbacks in special studies 'conies, this contract wa^ terminated 
at the end of ths first year. The issues to be addressed by the study continue 
to be of priority concern an3 wy.1 be addressed in a codified desigr consistent 
with available resources in FY 19&2. v ^ 

Study 3. sfcudyof Special Education Student Turnover * LittleJL* known 
about student flow between special and regular* education. The purpose*- of/this 
study is to (1) describe the characteristics ot «cftildren leaving special educa- 
tion and the reasons for their departure, (2)^ identify the extent to which handi- 
capped children transfer successfully into regular education programs, and (3^ 
identify children who nay receive, treatment of short duration and therefore cay 
not be receiving services whtn federal jounts are taken. 

Study 4. Legal Conference 6n the Surrogate Parent Requirement. This proj- 
ect investigated the leg*!, issues* surrounding P.L. 94-142 , s surrogate parent 
requirements and explored as cany approaches as possible for responding to these 
issues. The Federation for Children with Special Needs held a conference in 
July 1979- which included a person fron each of foiir states involved in the legal 
aspects of iaplenenting the parent surrogate requirements, twb persons fro© na- 
tional organizations, ami representatives froa the General Counsel *s Office of 
HEW, the Justice Departafent, and the Office of Special Etf*ca**on. Information 
provided at .this conference, information reported by 8*ver$l states on their 
experience in£ inpleoenting the parent surrc te requi resents, ahd independent 
legal research were used as a basis for analyzing the iseuefi involved. The analy- 
sis was used to* review the need for policy clarification. 

Study 5. Analysis of State and Local InfrleoentaMon Efforts . % Thio stu4y 
was designed to provide information on the budgetary factors afr. the ^tate and 
local levelfc that af feci the iapleaentation of P.L. 94-142. The study, conducted 
by Newtek Corporation froa June through Sep teniae r 1978, investigated the ape U 
education budgetary process at the state level, and examined in detail budgetary 
processes in four local education agencies selected on the basis of desogtaphy. 
A guidebook was produced describing the federal funding process foSr P.L," 94-142 
as well as state and local special education funding processes. 

Study 6. State and Local coaaunication Forua for* Prooo ting and Exploring 
Issues' Related to P.L. 94-142 . The Forua prompt, which is beinrj conducted by 
tne National Association of State Directors of Special Education, provides avenues 
of coaaunication between local, state, and federal levels. Eighteen state educa- 
tion agencies and approximately 120 local education agienciei* are Fons partici- 
pants. These agencies are sanpled to obtain mfonaitlon on emerging issues in 
' special .education and on the laplecwntatipn of P.L. 94-142. The Information ob- 
tained ie disseminated by suoh aeans as^ newsletters and reports to state and 
local education agencies, to other agencies and organizations interested in the 
education of handicapped children, a^d to the gt<-fer»l public and is used in Re- 
porting to Congress on the lapl ©Dentation of the law. The project alio provides 
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technical assistance to state and local education agencies by responding to the 
issues and needs they have identified* 

Study 7« State and Local Education Agency Technical Assistance Training * In 
response! to needs identified by state and local education agencies for infonaation 
in Bpac£fic areas of iapieassntatiion ht £«L» 94-142, the Office of Special Educa- 
tion funded iris tar (a cooperative* organisation of the Hotth Carolina Department 
of Public Instruction, -the University of North Carolina, and the Wake County 
Public Schools) in FY 1980 and FY 1981. During its f;irst year, Tristar conducted 
two conferences for state and local education agencies and the Regional Resource 
Centers on jproblesas* and successful practices in the following areas* child count, 
child find, individualised education programs, and interagency cooperation. The 
contractor .then provided follow-up technical assistance to participants who re- 
quested it. In its second year, Tristar is focused on providing infonaation *to 
^education agencies on how to reduce adversarial relationships between parents and 
schools* Technical assistance materials have besqp developed by the project, 
rther resources have been identified, and a national topical conference was con- 
ducted in June 1980. • • * 

Study 8. Verification of Procedures to Serve Handicapped Students . This 
study, conducted by Applied Management Sciences, has two conponents--an Assessment 
component and a Secondary component. The Assessment coapon'ent investigated three 
processes that inf luence the timeliness with which a school system conducts eval- 
uations for student3 who have been identified as potentially handicapped— referral 
screening, case coordination, and quality control. This component of the study 
was conducted in the school districts of three moderately-si?.ed cities. A total 
of 94 personnel involved in various ways with the evaluation process participated 
in the study* The Secondary, component was conducts*! in two phases. The first 
phase examined the class schedules of 458 handicapped students in 11 ppblic high 
schools in two states for information ncerning the niuaber and type of handi- 
capped students who received services, the type of coursework the students took, 
the extei , to which they received services in int jrated settings, and the extent 
to which they received services comparable to those of nonhandicapped students. 
The second phase of the study involved the identification and documentation of 
promising strategies for serving secondary handicapped students. strategies 
wore grouped into the following' topics: personnel utilization, special education 
curriculum development, internal special education strategies, regular education 
teacher preparation/support, special education student preparation/support, and 
vocational options. 
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There were* no new special studies funded in FY 1900 because the funding for 
evaluation activities was re*ra*ed by 57 percent. * Six special studie* were pre- 
maturely terminated because of 'This reduction in funding. The fallowing six 
studies ware continued* 

o Statua/Local Ccsaemnication Forum - 

o Longitudinal Study of the Xnpact of P.L. 94-142 

o Verification of Procedures to Serve Handicapped Children 
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^ ^6 A Study to Evaluate Procedures Undertaken to Prevent Erroneous Classification 

f of Handicapped Children 

|f o SKA/LEA Technical Assistance Training on Implementing P»^» 94-142 

l_ o project to Provide Technical Assistance in* Data Analysis 

Though the substantive focus and purpose of the studies did not change in 
PY 1980, increased emphasis was given to preparing reports that would provide 
state and local education agencies with information which would enable them to 
iaprove their existing procedures and practices for educating all handicapped 
children ♦ 
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Special Stcdiea Contracts 



Contraction: i'od 
and Amount 

9/30/76 - 9/30/77 
$298,840 



Title 



Contractor and 
Contract number 



Assessment of State 
Information 
Capabilities 
under PI* 94-142 . 

Development of a 
Sampling Procedure 
for Validating State 
Counts of Handicapped 
Children 

• 

An Analysis of Categorical 
Defininitions, Diagnostic 
Methods, Diagnostic 
Criteria, and Personnel 
Utilization in the 
Classification of 
Handicapped Children 

implementation of the 
Individual Education 
Program 

Analysis of StaVe 
Data 



MAC Inc. , 
Cambridge, Mass* 
300-76-0562 



SRI International 
Menlo Park, Calif. 
300-76-0513 



10/1/76 - 9/30/77 
$267,790 . 



Council for Exceptional 10/1/76 - 9/30/77 



Children 

Reston, Virginia 
300-76-0515 



$110,904 



David Nero & Associates 
Portland, Oregon 
-300-74-7915 

Team Associates 
Washington, D-C* 
300-76-0540 



9/30/7* - 12/30/77 
$433,000 * 



9/29/76 - 9/11/77 

$192,698 
9/12/77 - 6/30/78 

$175,396 



'Longitudinal Study of 
the Impact of PL 94-142" 
on a Select Number of 
lira*! Education Agencies 



Criteria for Quality, 



Rational Survey of 
individualized 
education Programs 



SRI International 
Menlo Park, Calif « 
30G-7e-OC30 



Thomas Buffington 
& Associates 
Washington, D* C. 
300-77-0237 

Research * Triangle 
Institute 
Research Triangle 
Park, NC 

300-77-0529 



1/16/77 - 9/16/78 

$197,707 
9/16/78 - 9/15/79 

$566,838 
9/15/79 - 9/15/80 

$498^112 

5/19/77 - 2/28/79 
$395,162 



1/16/77 - 9/16/78 

$197, 707 t 
10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

$661,979 
10/1/79 - 10/30/80 

$125,181 

(Continued) 
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Special Studies Contracts, Continued 



Title 



Contractor'*'*^ 
Contract K umber 



Contract Period 
and Amount 



A Descriptive Study 
of 3teach*r Concerns 
Said to be Belated 
to PL $4-142 

Case Study of the 
Implementation of 
PL 94-14^ 



Roy Littlejohn 
6 Associates 
Washington, D. C. 
300-76-0328 

Education Turnkey 
Systems 

Washington, D.C. 
300r77-0528 



7/9/76 - 10/30/78 
$328,758 



9/30/77 - 5/31/79 
$4*84,452 



A Guide for Teachers: A 
Clarification of Part B 
of PL 94--142 



Study for Determining 
the Least Restrictive 
Environment Placement 
of Handicapped 
Children 

Special Teens and 
Parents: Study, of . 
PL 94-142's laspact 



Activist Parents 
and Their Disabled 
Children; Study of 
p.L. 94-142* s lopact 

The Quality of Educa- 
tional Services: Study 
of PL 94-142 f s Icgpact 



Children with Different 
Handicapping Conditions: 
Study of PL 94-142*8 
Impact 

Institutional Responses 
and Consequences: Study 
of PL 94-142 f s Inqpact 



Research for Better 
Schools 

Philadelphia, Pa* 
300-77-0525 

Applied Management 
Sciences 

Silver Spring, Md. 
300-78-0427 ^ 



Abt Associates, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 
300-78-0462 



American institutes 
for Research 
Cambridge, Kass. 
300-78-0463 

Huron Institute 
Cambridge, Mass. 
300-78-0465 



Illinois State 
University 
Normal, 111. 
300-78-0461 

High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation 
Yfcsilanti, Mich. 
300-78-0464 



10/JL/77 - 1/31/78 
$24,767 



9/12/78 - 1/10/80 
$369,770 



10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

$47,220 
10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$53,687 * 

10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

$55,641 
10/1/79 - 9/30/00 

$63,374 

10/1/78 - 9/31/79 

$51,239 
10/1/79 - 8/31/80 

$60,000 * 

9/1/78 -I 8/31/79 

$46,060 
9/1/79 - 8/31/80 

$55,295 

10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

^$48,387 
10/1/79 - 9/30/78 
$56,228 



(Continued) 
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Special Studies Contracts, Continued 



Title 



Contractor .and 
Contract Number 



Contract Period 
and Amount 



Project, „tCL Provide, 
Technical Assistance 
in Data Analysis * 



Identification of- 
Future Trends in the 
Provision of Services 
to Handicapped Students 

A Project to Develop 
BBH Waiver Require- j 
ments, Procedures, 
and Criteria 

A Study to Evaluate 
Procedures Undertaken 
to Prevent Erroneous 
Classification of 
Handicapped Children 

Survey of .Special 
Education Services 



Study of Student Turnover 
between Special and 
Regular Education 

.Legal Conference on 
t the ^Surrogate Parent 
Requirement 



Analysis of State and 

Loeal^rapiementation 

Efforts 

State/Local 
Commuuication Forum 
for Promoting an5 
Exploring Issues 
Related to PL 94-142 



AU1 Policy Research 
Washington, D. C. 
300-78-0467 



Newtek Corporation 
Reston, Va. . 
300-78-0302 



Planning and Human 
Systems, Inc, 
Washington , D# C* ' 
300-78-0128 

Applied Management 
.Sciences 

Silver Spring, Md. 
300-79-0669 



Rand Corporation 
Santa Monica, Calif* 
300-79-0733 

SRI InternatiS^al 
Menlo Park, Calif, 
300^=79-0660 

Federation for 
Children with 
Special Needs 
Boston Mass. 
3lO~l-76~BH-02 

Newtek Corporation 
Reston, Va, 
300-79-0722 N 

National Association 
of State Directors * 
of Special Education 
Washington, D. C. 
300-79-0721 



10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

$142,614 
10/1/79 - 9/30/60 

$199,714 
10/1/80 - 11/30/81 
$89,919 

6/1/78 - 9/30/78 
$10,000 



5/1/78 - 12/15/78 
$64,500 



10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$200,403 
10/1/80 - 9/30/81 

$480,092 



10/1/80 - 9/30/81 
$225,402 



10/1/79 - 3/31/81 
$220,299 



5/1/79 - 8/31/79 
$35,358 



10/1/79 - 5/15/80 
$31,854 



10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$159,175 
10/1/80 - 9/30/81 

$195,759 



(Continued) 
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Special Studies Contracts, Continued 



Title 



SEA AHA Technical 
Assistance Training 



-Cant 
Contract Number 



^Contract Period 
and Amount- 



TR1STAR 

University of North 
Carolina 
Chapel Hill, NC 
300-79-0661 



10/1/79 ~ 9/30/80 

$87^000 
10/1/80 - 9/30/81 

$73,937 



Verification of 
Procedures to Serve 
Handicapped Children 



Applied Management 

Sciences 
Silver Spring, Md. 

300-79-0702 



10/1/79 - 8/31/80 
$97,93p 
9/1/80 - 8/31/81 
$70,000 



f 
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T*61e 1 



CHANGtS tN NUMQCO Or CMIlORCN AGES 3y< YEAPS SEPVEO UNDER P L . 89-313 AND P L 94-143 

BV Ha4*>|CAPP|nG CONDITION 

FR0M SCHOOL UAR SCHOOL YEAR 1*76-1977 TO SCHOOL YEAR SCHOOL YEAR 1979-1980 

MUtU- OCAf A NO VISUALLY 
HANOI • MARO Or HANOI ' 
CAPPIO MC APING CAPPCO 



if 












OTHER 


001 HO - 


SPEECH 




UFklTALl Y 


EMOTIONALLY 


HEALTH 


PCOICALLY 


j. STATE 


I MP A 1 


RIO 




at TAROEO 


0ISTUR8E0 


IMPAIRtO 


IHPAIREO 


'ALABAMA 




g.11 


10 234 


3 . 925 


2 .587 


81 


^94 


ALASKA 




693 


1 *790 


•37 1 


• 2 


• 1 . 488 


53 


AO! 7 ON A • 




ioa 


3. "58 


• 1 ,729 


693 


" HSO* 




ARKANSAS 


4 , 


293 


8. 1?9 


2 . 759 


235 


182 


187 




• 19. 


533" 


43.571 


•3. 108 


6.535 


7 .290 


- 1 1 .363 




* 2 , 


69 1 


3 84 1 


• 3 269 


t , 582 


-8 


•878 


' 2 . 


178 


5 . 8 19 


. 3 ,920 


1 204 


« f , 359 


• 447 




• \ , 


497 


2 137' 


• 370 


"27 


.3 


5 1 


m <TBin of rent runt a 




896 


•533 


r 1 609 


•630 


•326 


40 




3 . 


8 19 


13 980 


. 4< 333 


3. 348 


• 1 . 283 


694 


Ml J^vil* 




4 21 


1 1 . 335 


•1.4 70 


4 884 


■70 


• 132 


HAWAI I 


- 1 . 


250 


2 038 


•314 


2 14 


'44 


-29 


I OA HO 




894 


2 . 288 


•546 


*-43 


436 


- 120 


tilt lift t c 
I LI lr*JI i 




^90 


19 . 370 


1 . 79T 


384 


• 4 . 227 


952 






V IV 


1 1 93 1 


"619 


65 4 


'734 


Tt 


I OVA w 


- 1 , 


4 31 


6 409 


'293 


1 ,486 


•9 


222 


« KANSAS 


* 2 . 




4 103 


-885 


610 


272 


29 




1 . 


417 


6 , 782 


450 


1 090 


•520 


179 


1 fHI f Ct AM A 


" 19 , 


388 


18 . 393 


"3.834 


1 . 7C3 


- 1 15 


14B 


MA INC ^ 

•MR Y LAW 




398 


380 


■ 37 1 


777 


- 396 


*'i2 


* 3 


796 


1 7 026 


•5 653 


• 171 


• 1 . 659 


2 i 1 




5 . 


831 


16 . 705 


*P . 190 


320 


1 .833 


•5 .620 


ti t /*iit fin 


• 13 


337 


13 330 


• 3 . 32 7 


4 . 839 


■ f , 382 


356 




■ 3 


444 


13 . 745 


246 


•458 


299 


307 


Uiectce tool 


4 


448 


5 . 388 


3 . 233 


203 


- 185 


163 


u t ctnt is t 


• 2 . 


939 


7 . 730 


• 2 112 


64 1 


•320 


-349 


WIN 1 ANA 


1 


389 


2 -384 


"334 


1 4 3 


-T9 


48 


tjrnoitu a 




2 18 


4.519 


• 54 2 


409 


•47 


189 






• 4 1 


599 


• 22 1 


•728 


-437 


89 


tiru uiuatuiDr 
NlW HAWKsMIHt 




288 


"1 . 229 


•267 


373 


•937 


-35 


New »JtR5»tT 


-9 


40 1 


13 1 4 Q 


• 3 . 545 


1 . 735 


• 4 1 1 


•95 


NFW wtAlCO 


2 


045 


%i 782 


* t .080 


345 


•34 


268 




• 1 7 


798 


• 3 . 539 


• 7 .622 


" 1 . 2bb 


9 ,562 


1 . 134 






34 


16.3^1 


• 2 .827 


fc_23 1 


397 


203 


NyHlH UA>sVI* 




665 


1 . 035 


1 10 


jfffc 85 


6 


23 


OHIO 




572, 


2 5.815 


•3, 204 


Cap 2 . 338 


•801 


814 


AW 1 A Li/Ml A 

OKLAHOMA 


4 


974 




1 039 


* 97 


109 


• 147 


OREGON 


1 


017 


8 .655 


• 1 .706 


• 174 


- 1 . 89 f 


394 


PENNSYLVANIA 


•27 


036 


26.935 


•7. 185 


2.704 


- 9 . 37.4 


• 1 .029 


PUERTO RICO 




Jfo 


1/659 


2.408 


1.084 


378 


453 


RHOOF ISLAND 


* 1 


7«0 


4. 10§ 


•494 


- 156 


• 1.653 


3 


SOIJf 11 CAROLINA 


•2 


349 


3.420 


•3.854 


824 


-599 


•76 


SOUTH DAKOTA . 


«V f 


131 


1 .242 


-542 


161 


•292 


-44 


TFNNESSC.E 




123 


•a. 022 


284 


603 


•809 


- 127 


1EXAS 


- 7 


968 


72 .86 i 


• 16.547 


1.354 


•27.645 


•5.355 


UTAH 


1 


202 


•824 


• 1.790 


•630 * 


- 126 


-80 


VERMONT 


1 


.404 


2.455 


1.230 


202 


4 1 


247 


VIRGINIA 


2 


,408 


1 1.631 


•3.40% 


1.336 


-812 


•48^ 


WASHINGTON 


■ 13 


. 160 


10.653 


-62 1 


•425 


4 77 


•649 


WEST VtROlNU 




142 


3.431 


-4 1 1 


193 


339 


- 169 


VI SCONS IN 




376 


8.90*5 


•4, 183 


2.640 


•471 


-4 16 


0 WYOMING 




868 


1.606 


•153 


184 


•152 


13 


AMERICAN SAMOA 




0 


13 


•6 


0 


-2 


3 


GUAM 




•99 


52 


183 


5 


-26 


- 1 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 
















TRUST. TERRITORIES 




148 


-177 


•507 


-62 


27 


23 


VIRGIN 1SLAN0S 




•40 


-30 


•322 


-33 


0 


•29 



OCAF AW 

BUND TOTAL 



OUR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
U S. AND TERRITORIES 



-114.582 481.864 -68.204 



47.709 



•35.155 -20.799 



734 

*?77 
•9 
703 
48 
-268 
657 
13 
-228 

• 103 

- 157 

• 13 
63 

824 
23 1 
149 
■ 1.216 

• 197 
303 

- 134 
242 

-251 
105 
4 1 
-258 
-270 

• 7 1 
37 

- 10 

- 139 
-535 

48 
•685 
-90 
1 

• 103 
•30 
424 

-649 
38? 
•98 
•519 / 
197 / 
183/ 
-1.843 
78 G 
/56 
/-302 
/l 057 
1 - 166 
-3 
13 
-2 

- 1 .067 

1.069 
•60 



-6.999 



146 
•35 
34 
37 
•267 

- 140 

35 
44 
K7 
80 
-27 
7 

• 1 19 
316 
■49 

9* 
-80 
•2 
19 
•89 

• 137 
• 1 .357 

- 163 
•96 

54 
•331 4 
' -44 
7 
•5 
- 18 
-7 
•4 1 
•2.053 
•5 

- 151 

78 
47 
-998 
>.040 
/ -66 
•083 
-8 

- 196 

• 106 
• 18 

53 
1 14 
-531 

- 145 

1 

17 



•30 

- 10 



•5.612 



18.392 
645 
5.258 
16.541 
23.242 
•713 
467 ' 
128 
4 .04 4 
19.706 
16.638 
838 
3.494 
20.667 
1 1 . 174 
7:914 
1.111 
10.030 

• 1.349 

606 
9.380 
9\878 
2 .273 
10.21 1 
13.2 12 
3.747 
4. 17; 
3. 116 
74 
2.711 
4.501 
5.330 
•2 1 .663 
16.859 
800 
33.038 
46.817 
6.887 
- 16.546 
9.835 
101 
-891 
•86 
-6.247 
34.060 

• 1 .077 
6.04 3 

13.436 
•3.656 
3.829 
7.392 
2.613 
29 
•807 

623 
•394 



322.734 



/ 



IIERLC 



130 



128 



STATE 



Table 2 

NUMBER Cr CHUOREN AOES 3*3t" YEARS 5CRW0 UNOER PL. 89-313 AND P t 94-142 
BY, HANDICAPPING CONOIUON 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1979'*9*B0 

OTHER ORTHO- 
SPfCCH LEARNING MENTALLY EMOTIONALLY HEALTH PEOICALLY 
IMPAIREO OISABLEO REYAROEO 0!STU»6E0 IMPAIRED INPAIREO 



MUtT?- 01 AF AND 


VISUALLY 


OEAF A NO 




HANOI " 


HARO OC, 


MtNOi • 




CAPPEO 


Hf AR ! MG 


t*PPCO 


BLINO 


TOTAL 


1 . 307 


1*. 157 


521 


63 


7J.378 


6* 


305 


48 


3 


10.243 


708 


896 


331 


:8 


48.303 


438 


7 1 8 


317 


29 


45.037 


o 


7, 173 


2.854 


76' 


355.633 


1 103 


913 


285 


33 


4T123B 


36 


1 . 233 


64 3 


1 


63.551 


4 6 




124 


31 


14.434 






55 


4 1 


5.717 




3 . 060 


853 


18 


136.963 




3 .092 


804 


38 


101.847 


184 


333 


52 


24 


11.383 


639 




550 


20 


IS. 060 


3 . 4 SO 


5. 177 


3. 147 


168 


750.461 


1 • 133 


! t3"* 


601 


38* 


<V«.B1R 


G6 7 


1 . 003 


32 1 


39 


58.969 


852 


7 65 


251 


39 


3*.*33 


649 


\ . 059 


447 


183 


67.087 


1 . 1 83 


1 .68 1 


55 1 


38 


85.640 


660 




135 


8 


34.307 


c 3. '53 


1 .868 


673 


38 


03.763 


283 


6 .487 


1 128 


283 


14 1 .669 


53 


3. 305 


1, 149 


0 


155.385 


42 


1.616 


r 474 


20 


63.346 


130 


543 


228 


14 


4 2.430 


1 . 564 


1 „ 195 


490 


5 < 


98. 134 


660 


290 


190 


17 


12.781 


J36 


5 1 1 


167 


0 


30.366 


3 19 


194 




9 


1 1.307 


3 13 


2?3 


257 


3 


U.627 


3 . 55 1 


2 . 259 


1.426 


60 


149*. 578 


4 87 


470 


156 


46 


30.479 


543 


5 , 208 


3.081 


5» 


318.587 


1 , S42 


3 246 


645 


53 


1 14 .894 


198 


206 


87 


15 


9.776 


1 . 662 


2 676 


1 .023 


96 


201.352 


643 


796 


J23 


35 


60.997 


85 


1 .668 


599 


15 


44. 145 


525 


4.804 


2.316 


B 


190.24.' 


1 .377 


1 .372 


1.2 *7 


87 


2 1 .035 


' 1 1? 


258 


61 


20 


16.071 


623 


1.098 


576 


IB 


7 1 . 466 


327 


4^5 


55 


3 


9.860 


1 .706 


2.358 


7 96 


9 


93.004 


19.067 


4.578 


1 .465 


24 1 


767.6*13 


1.231 


680 


303 


23 


36 .-12 7 


24 1 


293 


65 


*6 


12.424 


3. COB 


1 .495 


t .642 


45 


91 .051 


1.265 


1.302 


4 18 


4 1 


54. c ^ 


549 


410 


256 


71 


33.964 


855 


1.264 


4 14 


49 


65.61 1 


334 


203 


46 


21 


9.873 


18 


22 


5 


4 


167 


127 


97 


27 


b" 


1.790 


9 


15 




t 


58 


109 


1 . 140 


IB 


23 


1.743 


15- 


57 


15 


15 


1.318 


343 


1 14 


42 


■ 0 


4 .839 


61.965 


62 873 


32.679 


2.576 


4.036.719 



ALABAMA 14.t06 15.870 35.127 

ALASKA 3.739 5.716 906 

ARIZONA 11.375 33*372 B.879 

ARKANSAS 1«.475 13.350 17.433 

CALIFORNIA 101.384 117.974 39<»t0 k 

COLORADO ' 10.478 30.801 6.806., 

CONNECTICUT 14.343 35.0lt 8.313 

OELAtfAftC / 1.698 -6.528 3.639 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA J 1.603 t: 138 fl^CO* 

r'LOOIOA i%4l.073 47.839 39. 9^3 

GEORGIA 33.739 27.098 30.?7< 

HAWAII ».303 6.938 . 2. 1i0 

IDAHO * 4. 176 7.891 > 3.031 

ILLINOIS 78.684 73.697 50.770 

INDIANA 47.783 17.373 37.165 

IOWA 16.044 33.961 13.955 

KANSAS - 13.886 13.538 7.780 

KENTUCKY 33.956 14.305 33.331 

LOUISIANA 34.640 39.416 30.713 

MAINE 6.573 7.640 5.2*3 

MARYLAND 34.488 46.118 11.870 

MASSACHUSETTS 40.908 35.346 36.83? 

MICHIGAN ' 54.137 43.473 31.188 

MINNESOTA 23.246 *5.30J U;894 

MISSISSIPPI 14.064 8.136 98,720 

MISSOURI 33.337 30.593 73.193 

MONTANA 3.879 5.366 1.780 

Nf6RA$KA 10.548 9.953 7.015 

NCVAOA 3.086 5.380 1.385 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 1.636 6.330 3.453 

NEW JERSEY 60.544 45.335 18.849 

NEW MEXICO «.103 9.956 3.439 

NEW YORK *3 751 30.975 47.960 

NORTH CAROLINA 25.946 34.017 43.507 

NORTH OAKOTA 3.358 3.474 2.083 

OHIO 65.439 58.214 64.432 

OKLAHOMA . 19.109 25.035 13.781 

OREGON 11.819 19.801 5.991* 

PENNSYLVANIA 72.127 46.307 49.376 

PUEPTO RICO 989 3.670 10.539 

RHODE ISLAND 3.437 8.728 1.989 

SOUTH CAROLINA 21.021 16.740 26,090 

SOUTH OAKOTA 4.847 2.437 1.345 

TENNESSEE 31.824 37.221 23.302 

TEXAS 70.555 123.751 3T.033 

UTAH 7.834 12.760 3.377 

VERMONT 3.168 4.481 3.383 

VIRGINIA 32.101 27:842 18.95C 

WASHINGTON 11.495 20.782 11.063 

~£<T VIRGINIA 10.089 9.174 11.553 

WISCONSIN 15.780 3r.3B3 15.004 

WYOMING 2.697 4.689 1.044 

AMERICAN *i>«OA 0 49 65 

GUAM 382 200 921 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 0 33 9 

TRUST TERRITORIES 235 92 19 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 3B5 146 732 

BUR. OF INDIAN Af FAIRS 883 2.281 821 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 1.188.967 1.781.379 882.173 



3.503 


5 16 
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333 


59 
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4,35ft 
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856 


*475 


4 CD 


442 


38.535 


35.453 


15. 194 


6 .405 


0 


703 


1 1 . 585 
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3. 736 


16 


352 


4 JO 
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334 


10 93 1 


0 


3.735 


-13. 960 


1 . 463 


560 


37 1 


4 
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338 


575 


483 


3 1 • ^40 


2.408 


4 .403 


3 .053 


400 


863 
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3 


673 


* 2 590 


703 


339 


3 633 


■ . 0 13 


629 


5 . 30 1 


1 . 483 


734 


3 • 68 1 


3 10 


346 


3 616 


1 838 


1 . 103 


54 787 


5 . 640 


785 


16 .063 




4 . 1 36 


3, 945 


1 66 1 


1 . 246 


355 


\% 


333 


It MA 


1 056 


7 17 




111 


129 


| 30|J 


0 


46 1 


320 


1 94 


266 


1 .058 


198 


206 


13 493 


2.177 


1 .882 


1 633 


17 


183 




35 . 407 


6 930 


4 3*692 


9O0 


1 . 146 


291 


60 


104 


4.377 


0 


3.543 


558 


353 


365 


3.365 


639 


1.343 


13.494 


369 


3.096 


1.459 


663 


663 


1.093 


167 


184 


4.882 


73 


B47 


309 


19 


163 


3.084 


1 .534 


1. 170 


1 1.084 


3. 103 


3.736 


9.650 


108 


31 * 


328 


185 


264 


5.025 


530 


513 


5.466 


1 . !99 


1 .018 


828 


767 


321 


7.475 


573 


915 


630 


100 


109 


0 




3 


27 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


33 


57 


26 


43 


0 


13 


266 


30 


39 


331.067 


106.292 


66.248 
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Table 3 



KJ*eiQ Or CMlLO»£N ACES 3*21 YEARS SIRVEO UNDER P.L 
BV H*NO!C4PP!^Q CONDITION 

0UQIM4 SCHOOL TCAB 1976-1079 



«9 313 A WD Pi «4 



OTKIB 
HEALTH 



PCOICAIU 



*«uHTI- D|Af ANO VISUAHY 

HANOI * HA 80 Of HANOI OCAf A>*3 



STATE 



*IA8AIU 

ALASKA 

AQfZQNA 

ARKANSAS 

CAlIfOSNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

otlAWACf 

OlSTRtCT Or COLUMBIA 
rum IDA 
cro»ci a" 

HAWAII 

I0AHO . 

ILLINOIS 

I NT) I AN." 

ICWA 

KANSAS 

KTNTUCKf 4 

LOUISIANA 

MAIN* 

MARYLAND 

NASSACKJS«HS 

Michigan 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA' 

NfB&ASKA 

NEVAOA 

NEW HAMPSHIQC 
NEW JERSEY 
-NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
r.HOOE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TPUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

8UR. or inoian ArrAias 

U S AND TERRITORIES 



> MP A IP CO 


01SA8LE0 


RETARHEO 


0ISTUR8E0 


IMPAIREO 


IKPAIRIO 


CAPPfO 

** " - 


Mf ADtNO 


CAPPIO 


Pi IWO 


i6.r-c5 


•12.363 


31.923 


2.801 


496 




40* 


1.500 


1 


Ml 




553 


3' 


3.366 


3. 


114 


1.031 


333 


84 




124 


ioo 




203 




34 


14 


iO.«9« 


30.731 


7.338 


3.893 


634 




913 


458 




V3 




330 


1 1 


9.651 


10.431 


17.703 


383 


766 




4 17 


447 




^02 




29fl 


6 


i 13.346 


93.937 


41.033 


33. 1C9 


13. 164 


19.096 


0 


7 


197 


2 


789 


2»6 


fO. 33$ 


19. 


457 


8.359 


3.610 


0 




638 


366 


1 


007 




3 '6 


20 


14.664 


34. 


246 


6.954 


10.618 


333 




*84 


185 


1 


232 




662 


i 


3.034 


3.363 


7.639 


3.337 


93 




246 


42 




163 




105 


7 l 


3. 139 


i . 


767 


1.882 


732 


166 




271 


173 




34 




7 7 


3 1 


37.303 


42. 


624 


31.990 


10.200 


0 


2. 


120 


1 381 


1 


932 




925 


19 


33.013 


33.949 


31.314 


17. 514 


3. 2: 




394 


T 353 


2 


35* 




9 ' i 


38 


803 


6. 


622 


2.465 




12 




196 


133 




344 




55 


22 


4.06? 


6. 


755 


3.731 


379 


fi 18 




714 


351 




422 




3 15 


2 


77. 193 


70.931 


46 


26.721 


2 500 


3 


643" 


3 075 


4. 


619 


2 


020 


151 


49.366 


13.061 


38 J69 


1.610 


307 




836 


1 107 


1 


529 




620 


4 1 


17.039 


21.674 


12.786 


2.607 


0 




542 


701 


1 


021 




340 


43 


13.710 


1 1.062 


7.946 


*3. 113 


389 




263 


639 




671 




227 


48 


33. U7 


1 1 . 


366 


33.060 ' 


1 .776 


1.678 




602 


584 


1.033 




4 79 


106 


13.331 


24. 


739 


32.661 


5.383 


1 . 162 




565 


1 .231 


1 


78* 




555 


34 


3.987 


7. 


336 


5.467 


3.333 


393 




267 


716 




4 39 




165 


18 


32.973 


42. 


616 


13. 134 


3.4*9 


1 '69 


i 


374 


2 lit 


i 


7A1 




692 


33 


40.084 


34.457 


26.67t 


34.54 1 


3.038 


3 


929 


679 


6 


637 


1 


263 


277 


39.632 


38. 


149 


37.921 


16 109 


0 


4 


181 


78 


3 


708 


1 


1 35 


0 


23.766 


32.982 


14.973 


3.754 


1 .454 


* 


076 


351 


I 


434 




503 


36 


13.673 


5. 


977 


18.330 


133 


13 




3i» 


0 




580 




209 


8 


33 9 SO 


27. 


787 


34.717 


3.863 


1 181 




764 


1 400 


1 


306 




496 


39 


4.033 


4.91? 


3. 136 


474 


99 




147 


237 




347 




168 


14 


1 1. 102 


9 


403 


7.887 


1 497 


0 




424 


♦ 30 




615 




*95 


0 


3.534 


4 


915 


1.780 


51 1 


66 




78 


232 




»98 




80 


1 1 


1 .413 


3. 


39« 


1.360 


657 


»94 




177 


134 




267 




215 


7 


63 473 


4 1 


878 


7L386 


13. 178 


! .801 


3 


221 


3 890 


7 


6»2 


' 


4 5^ 


96 


3.343 


9 


183 


3.930 


1.588 


34 




*92 


333 




45 1 




159 


4 7 


48. 140 


19 


4 10/ 


48 566 


39.403 


39, 391 


4 


222 


169 


7 


249 


2 


428 


78 


36*1452 


26 


960 


*5.557 


3.937 


1 088 


1 


003 


1 172 


7 


17 1 




7 80 


' 77 


3.304 






2,030 


760 


33 




80 


193 




302 




' 1 


t l 


63 773 


i 


All 


6* . 4 1 1 


3.4 76 


0 


3 


470 


1 221 


2 


712 




985 


130 


17.963 




779 


14 025 


4 40 


6 ta 




282 


589 




18? 




283 


in 


13 397 


/ 16 


986 


6. 19& 


3.369 


4 36 




918 


0 


1 


451 




528 


0 


73. 139 


38 


030 


5 1 . 340 


1 1 . 103 


273 


2 


709 


4 28 


4 


950 


j 


556 


4 


701 


i 


480 


13.510 


753 


443 




4 64 


*80 


1 


477 




306 


49 


3 181 


6 


953 


3.243 


1 111 


213 




176 


98 




271 




6? 


1 6 


30.878 


14 


516 


7 7.270 


4 549 


45 




624 


< /S 


J 


160 




602 




4.683 


2 


036 


1.374 


334 ' 


73 




166 


284 




469 




46 


♦ 2 


31 342 


24 


817 


76.510 


3.656 


? 4T9 


1 


278 


i 561 


2 


332 




8^6 


>5 


73.945 


129 


784 


- 36.359 


' 9 779 


2.357 


2 


9C* 


10 796 


3 


935 


1 


471 


2^7 


< 436 


*S 


311 


3.532 


9.598 


*35 




388 


» C57 




663 




248 


! 1 


3.064 


i 


691 


2 393 


3.8?6 


130 




2*9 


176 




333 




3> 


3 


33.604 


23 


398 


19.468 


3.9S5 


C64 




502 


2 953 


1 


79* 


1 


58 » 


5 • 


12.787 


17 


195 


1 1.374 


5.468 


J45 


i 


1 1 ? 


i 232 


1 


' 16 




365 


t ? 


9.397 


7 


760 


11 . 181 


660 


781 




216 


373 




^53 




2835 


♦5 


14 . 137 






15.792 


6 393 


640 


1 


544 


555 


1 


345 




456 


47 


7.647 


4 


4d4 


1.081 


S90 


124 




90 


266 




263 




6i 


♦ 6 


14 




97 


84 


0 


7 




9 


0 




25 




4 


0 






76 


1 .457 


36 


O 




0 


52 




• 09 




29 


9 


13 




1 


13 


1 


1 




7 


8 




T8 




3 


? 


*i 


1 


082 


42 


5 


? 




4« 


35 




1 »3 




^6 


5 


205 




137 


346 


33 


1 




15 


i7 




56 




6 


14 


609 


7 


472 


718 


4 1 1 


45 




31 


136 




84 




24 


O 


1 .316. 165 


I . i*S 


559 


9*7.880 


301.469 


105 640 


70 


299 


SO '22 


85 


382 


32 


60^ 


3 35^ 



?OTAl 

AO 749 
9 34 f 
45.614 
40,3*4*; 

334 887 
46.676 
6? 539 
13 679 
7.3»2' 

178.463 
97 786 
t i .007 
17.544 

341.981 
96.836 
56.683 
37.088 
67 975 
92.369 
34.283 
68.371 

140.376 

135.363 
79. 339 
39,740 
99 542 
12 5^9 
31 ,752 
it 405 
*~.850 
' 1*1 992 
19 239 

208* 90« 

108. 197 
9.660 

190 389 
5' 809 
4 I 260 

186 522 
19 968 
14 . 338 
70.336 
9 4 79 
93 054 

773 499 
75 265 
'2 130 
87 . 173 
51 876 
31 293 
60 483 
9.542 
240 
3.619 
65 

1 4fO 

1 090 
4 550 



75^ 3 919 0*?3 



132 



130 « 



Table 4 







NuuetQ or 


CHIUPCN ACCS 3-5 tCAPS S2*Vt0 LKJtO * 


L 94*143 












fit K4N01CAPP1N0 CONDITION 














OLmiNG SCHOOL 


fU& 1979 


•I960 
















• 


• 


— caw — ■ 






■Vt»J»LL< 




SPIICM 


LCAftNlNQ MINT ALLY 


CM0TI0NALLV 


HtALTN 


pro I CALL* 




HfPO Of 


HANOI * 


STATE 


IMPAIRIO 


OISA0LCO CCTAftOlO 


01STLW5C0 


IMPAIOtO 


IMPAJBtO 


C learn 


Ytl Afi I M0 


CAPPC0 

... .... 


ALABAMA 


1 .23$ 


10 


169 


33 


IO 


31 


1 J* 


37 




ALASKA 


290 


47 


39 


8 


4 


18 






4 


AC] 70NA' 


t . 204 


. 74 


HO 


44 


16 


54 


70 


19 


• 5 


A8YANSAS 


1*999 


20 


• 106 


36 


43 


25 


66 


36 


16 




13.009 


1.438 


1.766 


• 334 


814 


1.433 


0 


67B 


156 


COLORADO 


t .056 


421 


90 


66 


0 


43 


106 


63 


16 




^ oca 

4 ,VH 


333 


164 


219 


149 


79 


0 


64 


0 


Of LAVAJit 


290 


413 


67 


1 to 


0 


2 






.1 


Of COLUMBIA 


288 


3 


M 


3 


33 


to 


*V 




0 


rtcwiOA ' 


4 379 


*.ZZ 


405 


65 


0 


226 


1 19 


172 


4 1 


J A 


31469 


333 


473 


380 


38 


77 


too 


134 


43 


KAMA t I 


i 1 


33 


39 


'<\ 


0 


1 1 


J* 


15 


0 


IQA>1Q 


363 


67 


133 


36 


18 


39 




g 


13 


ILLINOIS 


•3 .87 1 


3,213 


798 


861 


310 


289 


433 


577 


1 13 


INDIANA 


3r 1 16 


191 


435 


33 


7 


40 


97 


63 


10 


I OVA 


3.53? 


103 


667 


69 


0 


177 


84 


130 


4 1 


KANSAS 


f .797 


96 


f3l 


48 


86 


24 




63 


4 




i .929 


37 


144 


* 31 


36 


1*8 




4g 


O 


t nit iui 


3 7(M 


333 


420 


11* 


453 


139 


324 


98 


98 




65 1 


If 1 


139 


96 


33 


33 


63 




14 


MARYLAND 


3 413 


607 


383 


71 


38 


136 


203 


ci 
V # 


25 




1 . 669 


1.433 


1.106 


990 


333 


13 


* 17 


7"! 8 


47 


MICHIGAN 


q n« 

». 33* 


*6t 


646- 


691 


0 


839 


* -f— 


334 


136 


M • UU< CAT A 


4 993 


666 


#43 


136 


'3 


301 


A« 0 


34 1 


50 


Mtccrecf Aof 


78 1 


6 


34 1 


1 


0 


50 


3 




3 


Ml ssouvi 


4 . 883 


- 635 


196 


344 


63 


53 


366 


94 


13 


MONTANA 


6 '5 


61 


39 


9 


5 


31 


64 


30 


7 




"5 Oil 


363 


389 


46 


0 


178 


1 67 


8 1 


31 


nCVAOa 


435 


38 


67 


3 


3 


88 






3 


HAW NA»ryi I •» I 


< J A 


12 


3 


1 


4 


3 




3 


1 

39 




• . ' 13 


618 


331 


143 


202 


14 1 


303, 




Ntw It* I CO 


394 


31 


50 


19 


4 


33 


1 3 


1 j 


0 






1.009 


3,302 


l.»7J 


2.287 


643 


0 


313 


I90 






365 


^ 29? 


78 


29 


86 


97 


63 


16 


MOW IK ylKO'* 


383 


60 


W 86 


1 1 


17 


30 


» Mm 

%± 83 


2 1 


10 


OHIO* 


3,417 


134 


^ 243 


AO 


0 


139 


*<• 


384 


43 




3 656 


333 


306 


15 


30 


61 


368 


69 


3 1 




1 323 


133 


42 


13 


7* 






40 


36 


fffiaif ki uiuft 


7 5^43 


44 1 


737 


173 


1C6 


198 


1 19 


4 73 


96 




647 


87 


139 


133 


286 


338 


369 


100 


03 


«i^Mff •*! JkA 


317 


148 


33 




1 


it 


a 


1 1 


3 


<v cnirtu fA&rtt Ima 

VmAI 1 F* V'fUt * *** 


3 499 




3A4 


62 


71 


83 


134 


58 


37 




973 


61 


31 


7 


0 


1 € 


60 


1 7 


36 




6 7 IS 


167 


393 


40 


38 


97 


34 1 




Axas / 


14 \ 398 


3.397 


934 


213 


24 1 


«01 


3 067 


61 


t?3 


/7 AM / 


863 


339 


134 


317 


10 


r* 


137 


39 


4 


\ Nf 8M0MT / 


373 


197 


784 


6 


3 


66 


0 


4 


6 


f*4*G!MlA/ 


* 379 


348 


«JO 


€6 


tt 


'07 


303 


♦i« 


30 


WA5>W«cfCN 


960 




454 


75 


44 


135 


123 


» 13 


33 


WtST VIBGIHII 


951 


i "I 


71 


T 


9 


33 


1 ?0 


31 


6 


16ISCCN5IN 


4.407 


v '* 




322 


4 


348 


336 


198 


4 1 


mVcmimc 


469 


84 


13 


4 


»0 


3 


9 


6 


3 


*Ut9lCAM SAMOA 


0 


» 1 


7 


0 


0 




3 


4 


O 




S3 


C 


1 


0 


0 


0 


4 


3 


3 


M09TXSM MAQIAMAS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


1 

35 


0 


TPUST TC»aiT0»X€S 


31 


33 


6 


3 


36 


s 


13 


'0 


VlttSSN islands 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


BXJQ Of INDIAN A"AISS 


80 


73 


38 


1 


3 


3 


34 


0 


0 


U S AMD TWITC^US 


158 136 


16.863 


18 013 


8. «72 


5 989 


7 307 


7.7*4 


3 W 


1 838 




131 



Table 5 

MUNaco or omo*tN a«$ 6- 17 years si&veo u*cco t> l 9V ,4 3 

Br HAW5ICAPP1NQ COM0ITI0N 



DUOINQ SCHOOL UAO 1979*19*0 







; 






OtttJO 




OOH43* 


H/LTI- 


OtAf 4N0 




Vf SUAL L ▼ 


. 




-*** 


* 


smcn 




M7NTALLT 


cmotionall* 


MfALTH 


PfOlCAUY 


HANOI • 


ma9o or 




Of Af AMD 




STATf. 


IMPAtKCO 


0ISA8LCO 


8fTA«0tO 


OiSTUftfitO 


1MPA1QC0 


|**AS9tO 


CA8PC0 


KAOIHQ 


CAPPCO 


8l TWO 


TOT At 


. ALABAMA 


17.930 


15.433 


33.810 


3. Ml 


479 


364 


961 


597 


319 


31 


66.925 


ALASKA 


1.904 


4.363 


456 


353 


40 


94 


33 


9 


27 


0 


7.269 


ARIZONA 


10.022 


21.575 


5.735 


4. 194 


499 


637 


404 


476 


♦ 63 


0 


43.705 


tfcAXSAS 


9.3*t 


17.949 


13,563 


373 


195 


119 


314 


314 % 


61 


3 


37 151 


CALIfOtWI* 


95. m 


1 14.364 


30.000 


24.913 


34.051 


13 986 


0 


5 377 


3 517 


303 


331.446 


cototioo 


9.247 


19.547 


4.021 


5.914 


0 


. 529 


43 1 


645 


193 


10 


40.521 


COfMCCTfCUT 


i i .574 


- 33. 177 


6.782 


. 10. 171 


776 


431 


6 


770 


O 


t 


53.434 


OtLAVAflC 


1.470 


5.417 


1.674 


3.H4 


0 


5 


6 


33 


1 1 


0 


10.8*1 


district or COLUUSU 


1.737 


167 


48 


34 


109 


76 


4 


37 


13 


3 


l .698 




36.299 


47. 100 


22.695 


10. 108 


0 


1 464 


1 372 


l 337 


667 


0 


120.833 


CfCBCId 


70. 107 


76.573 


27.542 


12.8S1 


1.373 


446 


1 ,463 


1 367 


$63 


33 


93 . 177 


HA MA 1 1 


1. 188 


6.8M 


1.572 


256 


4 


36 


92 


• 77 


35 


3 


10. 154 


IOAK) 


3 907 


7\798 


3.570 


•.54 


#05 


159 


287 


148 


51 


0 


15.515 


ILLINOIS 


44.499 


64.735 


34.459 


20.334 


1.473 


1.334 


1 296 


1.902 


1 0*4 


44 


193.973 


JNOtAXt 


44.173 


16.941 


31.V** 


1.S39 


* 360 


563 


557 


731 


34 3 


• 


87.043 


IOWA 


13.476 


33.040 


10.5U1 


3.923 


-0 


483 


4ftO 


639 


179 


20 


50.771 


KANSAS 


10.971 


13. 137 


4.780 


2.042 


574 


718 


341 


391 


160 


38 


33.543 


kcmtixk* 


20-930 


13.899 


30.815 


2.268 


903 


557 


431 


54} 


366 


13 » 


60.757 


LOUISIANA 


71.599 


77.863 


15.436 


4.333 


949 


397 


569 


705 


333 


9 


73. 177 


MAtMf 


4*644- 


*r3r7 


4. 140 


3 165 


14 1 


39i 


734 


336 


95 


5 


21.055 


UA(?VLA«40 


20.974 ' 


4%. 159 


8,363 


2.701 


1 588 


63B 


1 43! 


l . 361 


377 


10 


81.303 


MASSACHUSETTS 


34.235 


79. 4W 


22.450 


20.069 


4, 7?3 


236 


336 


5.430 


944 


336 


1 18.053 


MICHIGAN 


44.709 


41.408 


17.598 


15/914 


0 


3 034 


* 0 


3.418 


847 


0 


175. 819 


MINNESOTA 


19. 194 


33.487 


13. 144 


I'll* 


1 546 


'.004 


0 


1 , 169 


385 


6 


T l .870 


yMissrssiwi 


13. 194 


7.956 


16.696 


I IV 


0 


193 


66 


334 


75 


8 


36.655 


MISSOUQl 


39.376 


39.467 


18.936 


A 2° 


9»3 


6O6 


1 100 


• 33 


377 


38 


66.060 


MONTANA 


3.0*3 


5.045 


1.387 


/ 390 


99 


'03 


553 


135 


«0 


1 


10. 795 




7.585 


9,388 


5.793 


1 331 


0 


358 


134 


340 


99 


0 


24. 728 


N*VACA 


3 59* 


5. 187 


995 


339 


176 


144 


14 7 


1 7 1 


59 




9 7Cl 


V£*-tMM*»SHIOC 


1 741 


5,339 


1. 140 


330 


138 


74 


13 


8? 


1 7* 


0 


6. 349 




55.57? 
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1 ,381 


1,831 




339 


SO 


6 


1 1 


28 




1,923 


2,042 


i 997 


» 0^4 


1-33^ 


l 752 


491 


*>35 


» 538 


WONYAH* 


2*6 


248 






443 




44 


44 


• 


Mf8*AS*& 


738 


72* 


7 78 


77? 


5-77. 


727 


t?6 


??$ 


126 


HtVAOA 


139 


141 


10* 


2** 


769 


739 


73 


3» 


33 


KtV t*AW5»$M|I>£ 


IS 1 


181 




i0t 


181 


?7e 


*7J 


177 


217 




»,438 


1,8*2 


i 2^9 


1 ?li 


t 377 


» 9' 5 


<»50 


• l 0?6 


781 




• 










» 








wcv vaw 


4 19$ 


4 195 » 


3872 


3 39ft 


2 398 


3 282 


3 730 


7 730 


7,143 


NOOTM CAftQUfe* 


3 043 


2-37* 


2.891 


419 


73* 


1.095 


739 


296 


331 


MOftTW 0AKOH 


*94 


205 


211 




U9 


158 


:6 


i i 


19 


ONTO 


4,070 


8. *5? 


^.643 


1.638 


t . 738 


7 602 


710 


3?4 


436 


OH? AHC**4 


889 


991 


1 139 


834 


77$ 


i i*?5 


27 


4 * 


60 




408 


390 


373 


729 


838 


479 


103 


14 ! 


193 


PCMNS^LVAKU 


5 *67 


4.59* 


3 $9" 


1 397 


7 392 


3 773 


i 090 % 


98? 


917 








388 


3 1 


77 


55 


30 


78 


38 


9H30C t$t4»*0 


180 


178 


24 e 


m 


786 


300 


93 


17 


55 


SOUTH CA30UKA 


1.928 


2028 


. 834 


468 




637 


343 


330 


728 


SOUTH OAKOtA 


188 


»83 


190 


139 


2* 


♦ 53 


75 


7 


3f* 




i,465 


1.877 


i k *?56 


1 640 


933 


9f9 


?55 


14 1 


715 


tfAAS 


i 934 


4.981 


1.8*3 


1.878 


* 493 


3 375 


359 


583 


934 


UTAH . 


1*8 


290 


3** 


»0 


3U 


349 


•19 


137 


700 




106 


169 


198 


47 


99 


137 


3^ 


73 


82 


tfJOCfWA 


1,886 


1.887 


i se? 


966 , 


1 722 


« 437 


354 


38fi 


424 


WA$MfWOTO^ 


979 


930 


778 


81* 


718 


777 


365 


330 


355 




*32 


840 


889 


272 


794 


330 


57 


C5 


72 




1.771 


1 .772 


C 886 


!.C*$ 


i *75 


* 553 


564 




801 




138 


108 


98 


275 


376 


312 


39 


36 


30 


A*fflICAM 5AW0A 


8 


a 


8 


2 


7 


'5 


0 


0 


0 


CUA* 


44 


88 




6 






0 






NOOtwjQW IUS)!A>aS 




3 






0 






0 




**U$T T|0»JTOPUS 


9 


9 


12 


4 


<0 


70 


o 


9 


* I 


ViftOW ISLANOi 


4ft 


46 




> 


6 




4 


6 




Bt# or imtaM AffAjas 


60 


90 


137 




3* 


i?«5 


<c 


39 


63 


0 * AfcD TCB**IG*fE$ 


71.881 


75.768 


70.922 


*4 003 


51 931 


S3.605 


21 709 


3^ 741 

«. 


3,1.298 
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Table 8, Continued 

t**QE* OF SPlCUl EDUCATION TEACHERS AM*i*lL* 
SINCE SCHOOL TEAS 1978 • 1977 

to sepvE hano jcapped cmiuwem o • 21 yeaqs 010 



OTHER 
* • "HEALTH !W»A|»€P- 



CSTKJPIOtCAU Y 
l**PA!»EO -•• 





Tf? A CM* QS 






* V ^ V* 4 W n 3 


IEACMCPS 


TEACHfftS 




AVAILABLE 


AV4 I LAhLf 


AVAILABLE 


AVAILABLE 


AVAIL48LC AawAUABLE 


STATE 


1975-77 


1977-70" 


"*t9Tff v 79" " 


T9T6 *"77 




t ^ 7 8 • 79 


AL AOftttJ 


169 


307 


4 15 


8 1 




38 




4jS 


54 


64 




c 




A»7TX0*{A 




24 


|QJ3 


1 


7 


54 




tso 


' 72 




SO 




g 




65 f 


789 


654 


4 1 1 


482 


293 


cot ncirht 


326 


373 


397 












56 




36 




163 




53 






t 






OKT&ICT Of COlLrtJfilA 

V*v*~JV> w« www # » 


20 


5 


iO 


2 1 






fLOtt J04 


709 


757 


• 97 


200 


I4i 




cf nocii 

wu*»v 1 * 


460 


460 


46 1 


*52 


* - * 


7 J 


HftttAJ 1 








f 28 






1 V>* r *w 


90 






39 








t . $5$ 




1 m 794 












7 *9 


7 tQ 


*02 




1 *0 




27 


7 


65 


65 


6^ 


1 28 


KANSAS 








76 




** 

* 8 






403 


432 


*53 


- 7^ 




1 rat ? <i 




29 1 




1 2 r 




1 4 j 


WAt*4€ 


$ 


47 


143 








WAJJYL A>JO 


4 %g 


745 


336 


23 




| 




t ^ 905 


1 950 


1 930 




f t * 






1 3*0 


» 370 


0 


<55 




4 46 


lit iMrcnT a 


698 


845 


7S9 


♦ 36 


-PVr ' 






25 * 




1 3 






• 4 




65< 


7 16 


847 








PVul * Ml* 


*<59 












UEflCKkl 




297 


282 


a 






KtYADA 


39 


44 


50 


70 


■^«, 


25 


It* rlA~+^ ?P ^ 


i£ 1 




TOi 


' 3 » 


x 5 ♦ 


t A4 






} 34$ 




3-* 3 


38S 


< 4 


















1 2g£ 


1 . 786 


* *c * 


« 658 


1 £ 58 


' 544 


tJflfiTVI C ADOt tWA 


iC 


49 


IS 1 




■34 


5^ 


jjCQTh Dakota * 


0 








4 


4 


OHIO 












3 ' * 




252 


724 


333 








OREGON 




15 * 


t T 5 


: 4 






PEWSttVAMU 






• 665 








PUERTO atco 


i 7 


23 


12 


?* 


' J 




CHOOE JSLAWO 








c 






SOOTH CA&QllSA 




4*5 


43' 


• 2 i 


6 




SOUTH DAKOTA 


t 


*C 


176 


3 




X 


TENNESSEE 


560- 


SO? 


468 


7*t 




'34 


TEXAS 


< 624 


1 918 


7S 






562 


OT AM 


0 


£6 


6? 


54 


3 


0 




0 


0 


* 0 


5 








V3 


559 


65 » 


* 1 


55 








5 \ 


25 


K 


1 < - 




VEST VSQGXNU 


70' 


253 


171 


90 


s • 


49 


VISCOUS!* 


930 


1 oca 


i 035 


34 


*: 


<3 




0 


8 


10 


< 


14 




AK£*IC*« SAMOA 




2 


4 








CUA« 




2 




0 






fctn?TW£S»f RftSSAMAS 




0 










T5UST TEC«:T09!ES 


7 


7 


*0 


5 


5 




VISCI* ISLANDS 


4 


K 










gya Of IMJUN AFfAias 


6 


7« 


< 1 




c 


< 


us a«o uroircsiCS 


13 397 


19 ?99 


*9 * *C5 


i.9 % 5 


S •3* 


4 9*5 



1976 • 77 


1 <J7 7 . 7S 


1978 ' 79 


86 


30 


33 




3 


16 


78 


|Q 


39 


64* 


64 


g 


645 


677 


630 


64 


58 


87 


t 1 1 


7S 


76 


29 


3 J 


35 


2 1 


15 


20 


3 14 


16< 


RB 


109 


♦09 


96 


15 


70 


20 


« » 


1 


2 




40 ' 


4 j * 


7J - 


58 


58 


6^ 




1 1 7 






16 


3 3 


73 


19 




0 7 


66 






6 1 


68 


7^ 


88 


Tift 


2 


276 


■» 2 3 


373 


*6 t 


g7 


lO'N 


32 


t < 






8 ) 


9 1 


9 1 


* 1 






4 2 


4 3 


43 


t Q 


1 ^ 




1 2 » 


' 2 • 




B8 


99 


45 




' 54 


* 

232 


<C 


95 


1 3 » 






3 


2CC 


J ! "* 




75 


<5 • 


3i 




?? 


33 


5C3 


3C2 


333 


4 


• c 


12 




C 


* ! 


8* 


*3 


57 


t » 


0 


f€ 


35 


-«3" 


1S5 


*€C 




1 .495 


S 


'2 


16 


5 


6 


6 


58 


33 


62 


36 


2 7 


' ?5 


43 


1 -y 


80 


t • ? 


• 1 * 


t43 


6 


B 


2 














3 


3 


9 




4 






3 


4 


5 3*4 


4 


5 69* 
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Table 8, Continued 

Wmt9 Of SPECIAL ECOCATION TC^CHSRS WLOTEO A>*JUALLV 
SJMCt SCHOOL V€M 1976 • 1977 

to slave K*M>tcAs*pro cwrLoarw o - 2« *ea«s olo 



-KlffO Of «£4Bl^ / D£A*-** • 



STATE 



T CACHES TEACHERS T6ACM|©S TEACXfcRS T£iCK*«S TEACHERS T£AfH*»S Tr*<>tER$ TEACHES 
AVAILABLE AVAIL ABU AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVA I L ABt £ A* ARABLE AVAILAStE 
1976*77 1*77-78 1978-79 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 * 19*6-77 t9?7 -7$ 1978*79 



ALA£AJU 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

CQC06AOO 

COM C CTICUT 

0CLAVA8C 

0IST9ICT O* COLUMBIA 

C6CROU 

KfcVAlI 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

IWOIAHA 

ICVA 

KANSAS 

kentucky 
louisiaka 

KAtrrLAM) 
•ASSACWsrrrs 

IffCKISAN 

*tssis3P*>j 
mssouai 

KXTAAiA 

KCS2ASXA 
HcgYAOA - 

*£*ICO 
WE* vCS* 
**CRTM CAJCOlISA 
CA<CO*A 

OHIO 
OXAJOtt* 

SVC5TO ZtCC 
RHODE ISL'aaC 
SCUTH CASOLIHA 
SOUTH OAXOTA 

*C*AS 
V7A* 

va.sx2»vsc« 
«S7 vi as: Hi* 
*!SCC»SJ* 

x*eaccAw saaoa 

r^ysT tfssriTostUs 
vtrcx* islajcs 

5C=> IWAS* Af*iX*S 



2*0 



172 
€0 



25' 



25 



110 



25 
< 



60 



7 



2 22 1 



49 


37 




g 


• j 




22 


AV 


26 


K 

9 






ISO 


5 t 










7 1 


a t 


--3 


43 




4£ 


947 


y^f £ 


« 


•'•TO 




*32 


• JJ 


» JO 


* * 


* J 


*S 












S^ 


3 - 




25 


2ft 


»2 


e 


K) 


30 


22 


»9 


*2 


25 








m 




^* 






•/^ * 




•I 






* "5 
3 * 


50 


so 


* 




9 






_ ^ _ 






$ 


<e » 


"J 


€25 




32 1 


256 


» • ft 


23 ' 


_ 23 ' 




95 


55 


" e* 


2 *i 


I"55 


'** 




it? 




*CX2 


99 


^0 


4 4 


35 


<23 


29 » 


62 


4 * 


' - 


2€ 


i <s 


2C*9 


2C2 


5£ 




*3 


* * 


25 


*9 




"3 


S3 


• 2* 




1 23 


52 


* J 


* 'J 


* » -a 

• 7 


3 - 


3-* 5 






* 33 




A-Cj 


*6£ 


' 3^ 




t*o 




** * 


* 


< r 


*5 


5* 


• 


* _ 


' ' 3 


32 






* 5*V 


" 36 


• *c 


• * 


^~ 


62 


- 












£< 

T = 


. - 






33 


22 


22 




25 




- 


9 


*C 








23 


25 


•9<? 


225 






* 35 


2 ' 


. - 
t .- 




e » ^ 






325 


a " - 


• * ? 




















i 


3f ' 


3~- 


«; • 




» ■ c 


•39 










V 




4* 


<c 


• ct 






9* 


V<; 


*-3< 








♦3* 


9C 










2 


• * 
















< • 






~5 


32 












23C 




"53 


•<* 




*5 


5 * * 










"25 


K 
















23 


X • 




3 






25 * 


? X 




29 


• 2 ' 


"9 


- 3- 


• s 


• € 


33 


5* 


5* 


• ' A 


33 


2* 


*3 




*9 




¥C 




* T3 


;* 




2* 


1 


c 


3 


3 










? 


T 






1 






















- » 


* 


£ 


<4 








2 








* 








f 


*f-9 


5 *2*5 


i 22* 


3 *"C 


3 5 3^ 


«.535 
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Table 8, Continued 



NUMBER Of SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EMPLOYED ANALLY 
SINCE SCHOOL t£AR 197S - 197? 
TO SERVE KAf© I CAPPED CHILDREN 0-21 YEARS OLD 



-DEAF -SLlND- 



TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS 
AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE 



STATE 



19?6 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARI20KA 

arkaksas 

California 

colorado 

C0*«EC7ICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

*£AKSAS 

KHNTtXXY 

LOUISIANA 

MAJHt 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MIWESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

HOVTAKA 

«^RAS*A 

WEVAOA 

NE> HAMPSHIRE 
U£* JERSEY 

WE* YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

MDRTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

G2EC0K 

PlWKSYtVANU 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLA*© 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH CA1J3TA 

T£WSSSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

VASHIMGTO* 

VEST VIRGINIA 

*ZSCO*SIW 

Wyoming 

*t*ERICAM SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MAR I AW AS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRCIH ISLANDS 
BUR- Of II&IAM AFFAIRS 



77 



1977 



S3 



?3 



«9?8 



69 



24 



103 



*>9 



U S AHO T ERRI TORI ES 



104 
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Table 8, Continued 



NUMBER OF SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EMPLOYED ANNUALLY 
SINCE SCHOOL YEAR 197$ - 197? 
TO SERVE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 0-21 YEARS OLD 



•ALL CONDITIONS- 





TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 




AVAILABLE 


AVAILABLE 


AVAILABLE 


STATE 




1977-78 


1978-79 


ALABAMA 


3,259 


3.630 


3.949 


ALASKA 


508 


542 


533 


ARIZONA 


2.88$ 


2.450 


2.746 


ARKANSAS 


1,45$ 


# 1.697 


1.626 


CALIFORNIA 


13,507 


15.720 


16.509 


COLORADO 


3.001 


3.050 


3.030 


CONNECTICUT 


3.984 


2.662 


2.493 


DELAWARE 


838 


7' 1 


(.014 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


688 ■ 


- 7 2 


747 


FLORIOA 


6.602 


6.860 


7.294 


GEORGIA 


4.775 


4.695 


5.023 


HAWAII 


702 


730 


730 


IDAHO 


851 


641 


727 


ILLINOIS 


12.679 


10.595 


14.331 


INDIANA 


3.583 


4,223 


4.223 


IOWA 


3.852 


3. 106 


4.328 


KANSAS 


1,755 


2.038 


2.053 


KENTUCKY 


3.402 


5,582 


. 3,275 


LOUISIANA 


3,240 


3.641 


4.062 


MAINE 


1.040 


806 


2.344 


MARYLAND 


4,019 


3.652 i 4.307 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6. 362 


6.880 ' 


6.892L 


MICHIGAN 


8.403 


8.403 


7.986^ 


MINNESOTA 


4.838 


5.463 


5.57$ 


MISSISSIPPI 


1.971 


1.741 




MISSOURI 


4,415 


4.925 


2.^8 


MONTANA 


966 


966 


*75t 


NEBRASKA 


1.230 


1.512^ 


1.512 


NEVADA " - 


525 


560 


598 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1.007 


1.007 


1.258 


NEW UERSEY - „ . . 


5.644 


6.250 


5.345 ' 


NEW MEXICO a 


- 






NEW YORK V* 


13.896 


13.696 


14.272 


NORTH CAROLINA ; 0 


4,058 r 


3.868 


5. 168 


NORTH OAKOtA 


352 


402 


417 


OHIO 


* 6.702 


9.049 


10.787 


OKLAHOMA 


2 . 173 


2.235 


2.937 


OREGON 


1 . 559 


1,406 


1 .541 


PENNSYLVANIA 


8.887, 


8.955 


9.400 


PUERTO RICO- 


696 


701 


691 


PHOOE ISLAND 


505 


569 


823 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


3.559 


3.486 


3.413 


SOUTH OAKOTA 


409 


290 


562 


TEf^ESSEE 


4.700 


3.908 


3.744 


TEXAS 


6.884 


13.9U 


9.5S8 


UTAH 


1. 102 


1. 166 


1 030 


VERMONT , 


283 


386 


446 


VIRGINIA 


3,763 


4.775 


4.738 


WASHINGTON 


2. 132 


2.320 


2. 183 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1.650 


/ 1.837 


1.704 


WISCONSIN 


4.940 


W*f.33S 


5.771 


WYOMING 


444 


V 487 


478 


AMERICAN SAMOA . 


20 


20 


33 


GUAM jr, „ 


64 


106 




NORTHERN MARIANAS 




\ si 




TRUST TERRITORIES 


53 




135 


VIRGIN 5LAN0S 


71 


76 




8UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


132 


283 


379 


U.S. AND TS*VR! TORIES 


179.804 


194.802 


203.238 




i 9 
ERIC 








139 



Table 9^ 

SCHOOL STAFF OTHER THAN SPECIAL EOUQATIoN TEACHERS 
AV\irA8LE SINCE SCHOOL YEAR 1976-1977 
TO SERVE HANOICAPPEO CH1L0REN 0-21 VEARS OLO 



or 



STATE 



AVAILABLE 
1977 



-ALL STAFF- 
AVAILABLE 
1978 



-SOCIAL WORKERS- 



AVAILABLE 
1979 



AVAILABLE 
1977 



AVAILABLE 
1978 



AVAILABLE 
1979 



' OCCUPATIONAL/ 
• - -RECRfAT IONAL THERAPISTS* - ■ ♦ 

AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILA8LE 
1977 M978 1979 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
*CAC1F0«.«A 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO * 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
~. " MAINE 

MA*Yt*ND- 

- MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW RAW? SHI St 
NEW UERSfcV 
NEW MEXICO 
"> NtW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH OAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON , 

pcnnsylvanu 
puerto r:c>o 
rhode island 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH OAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
* VtRMQOT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHfaGTON 
j WS5T, VtRCINIA 
WIStb*ttIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
. BUR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TCRRI TOPICS 





828 








15 


2 


— — -3 — 


— , — «38> — 




1 


367 


1.346 


0 


26 












330 


444 


916 


0 


3 


5 


0 


2 




9 




2. 158 


2.548 


3. 113 


^ 35 


55 


102 


32 s 


• 29 


30 




1 


1.S69 


1 . 690' 


1 .589 


2 


* 


24 


44 


\ 45 


30 






18,459 


21*. 244 


24.303 


88 


124 


'28 


8 1 1 


on 

0 J 


1 in 
» 1 «y 






2.511 


2.533 


2,704 


245 


245 


330 


3 7 < 


6 1 


96 






3.034 


3,201 


6'. 582 


* * 


, 307 


309 


24 


39 


" 




s% 


384 


718 


522 


36 


36 


1 34 


18 


18 


23 




''i 


996 


1.111 


1 . 190 


66 


90 


110 


25 


41 


4 1 




2.978 


• 3.505 




10 


58 


. 243 


97 


110 


198 




is 


2,279 


2.275 


27608 


224 


224 


129 


• 4 1 


4 1 


50 




4 


• 2** 


541 


54 1 


31 


4 1 


4 t 


. 7 


36 


36 






729 


* 622 


737 


17 I 


17 


17 


18 


" 


id 






18,949 


16.238 


9.846 


756 1 


eoa 


955 


34 


4 1 


87 






3.143 


3.298 


3.348 


- 2B 


30 


30 


59 


64 


64 




vH 


2.203 


2.683 


3.378 


* 121 


145 


191 


27 


J 1 


49 




'.v 


1.566 


1.817 


2.048 


38 


53 


67 


6 


6 


11 






3.417 


2,283 


7.182 


51 


26 


88 


46 


50 


s 5 






4.430 


4.674 


X883 


69 


64 


64 


74 


15 


t5 






3.841 


2.502 


3.244 


28 


31 


79 


0 


4 


49 




X} 


- 3,409 


3.4SQ_ 


_ 4.01O 




34 


82 


2« 


2~4 


98 




7| 


7.695 


8.259 


11.109 


446 


443 


933 


91 


168 


91 




: £ 


7.095' 


,7,095^ 


9.002 


924 


925 


972 


177 


177 


205 




. * 


, 2.713 


3.313 


4,091" 


260 


652 


317 


27 


76 


86 




\ 


1.311 


869 ^ 


J. 426 


161 


21 


39 


6 


5 


26 






2.692 


3 .552 


3.063 


2 


125 


65 


96 


173 • 


V < 56 




> i 


277 


276 




6 


6 


6 


1 


1 


9 , 






1.030 


757 


75^ 




9 


9 


* 




■ 






274 


361 


" 469 


6 


8 


5 


* 1 


2 


2 






2.985 


7,989 


- 3.449** 


396 


398 


2*3 


»2T 


137 


16 1 






6.210 


5.663 


14.535 

*» • 


724 


767 
• 


667 


39 


31 
■ 


912 




> 
\ 


7,882 


• 

7.882 


10.73A 


• 

38 


38 


595 


0 


• 








3.910 


6.010 


6.106 


128 


513 


550 


66 


154 


140 






,330 


316 


379 


8 - 


8 


15 


1 


5 


6 




' I 


2.578 


4,7*0 


A OCA 








3 > 


376 


379 




1.336 


1,768 


- 10.357 


38 


14 


39 


17 


32 


2 






1 . 126 


1*869 


1 .676 




in 


38 


18 


36 


14 






e:sii 


7.630 


8.3*2 ' 




66 






JO 


• 38 






242 


3? ft 


631 


19 


16 . 




6 


3 


5 






235 


7'i9 


1.045 * 


31 


<?s 


65 


a 


31 


51 






3.050 


2.8*7 


2.514 


133 


134 


89 


72 


70. 






< 


589 


710 


10 


4 


4 




9 


23 








2,495 




3.527 , 


50 




81 


♦ 30 


39 


31 




? 


3,780 


9.^3 


14. ',f& 






43 


, 300 


100 


230 






023 


857 


i . 19* 


54 


60 


63 


3 


. 16 


20 






677 


901 . 


"1,172 


0 


1 


9 


5 


9 


12 






3,343 


3.578 


3.892 


352 


769 


335 


*9 


49 


8« 






1,682 


2,386 


2.229 


0 t 


31 


39 


0 


76 


89 






655 


737 


*»6_ 


8 


91 


33 


i 


3 


4 






2,578 


3. 162 


3.301^ 


<90 


191 


345 


» 15 


146 


257 




i 


620 


808 


979 


IS 


32 


45 


13 


*9 


30 






17 


?7 


26 


0 


0 


1 


» 


l 


2 




i 


34 


35 




2 


1 




0 


0 










4 






0 






0 






1 


27 


45 


30 * 


0 


14 


0 


3 


3 


1 






44 


92 




0 


1 




0 


0 






M 


185 


? 4W 


632 


9 1 


28 


37 




23 


33 






15?, 649 


171,700 


215. UO • 


5,881 


1,459 


8.703 


1,905 


2.678 


4.085 
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Table 9, Continued 

SCHOOL STAFF OTHER THAN SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
AVAILABLE SINCE SCHOOL YEAR 1976-1977 
TO SERVE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 0-21 YEARS 010 



♦ H0*€ -HOSPITAL TEACHERS ♦ 



-TEACHER AIDES- 



STATE 



AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE 



• -PHYSICAL CO COORDINATORS- 
AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE 



1977 


197B 


1979 


18 


45 v 


54 


5 


so 


15 


107 


107 


98- 


SO 


25 


19 


1 .093 


971 • 


1 .049 


89 


43 


57 


26 


123 


* 


3 


53 


1 


32 


26 


26 






164, 


• 


- 


153 


3. 


2 


2 


6 


6 


6 


2.075 


1.654 


2 . 358 


1 . 158 


1.206 


1 .206 


63 


75 


(02 


26 


46 




64 


■ 65 


245 


75 


184 


137 


0 


15 


644 


35- 


- 189 


205 


314 


** 


* 


1 15 


1 15 


149 


" 

20 


* 
17 


* 

4 1" 


5 




f 


14 


14 


14 


21 


21 • 


2 1 


15 


16 


15 


16 


16 


20 


46 


48 


921 


382 




34 1 


50 


93 


1 16 


3' 




7 


0 


132 


132 


636 


933 




153 


1 19 


76 


0 


* 90 > 


301 




54 


13 


no 


» 4 . 


127 


6 


8 


10 


210 


264 


345 






461 


58 


44 


16 


223 


24 ♦ 


34 


V 543 


154 


175 


0 


50 


31 


109 ~ 




60 


32 


28 




6 


3 


6 


0 


0 


{ 


2 


4 






1 




2 


2 


. 0 


0 


0 




3 


5 


5 


8.243 


7.409 


9*795 



1977 


1978 


A?79 V 


1977 


1978 


1979 


180 


425 


705 


0 




1 




250 


200 


0 


2 


200 


903 




1 403 


14 


91 


81 


A «JX 

4 ID 




364 


25 


25 


132 


8. 230 


9.638 


1 1 868 


880 


1 . 163 


1 .066 


776 




986 


38 


6 1 


5 


1 .272 


994 




5 


158 


1 .662 


1 1 1 


164 ' 


1 '3 


34 


77 


52 


2 15 


206 


227 


2 1 


1 4 


2 1 


2.011 


2.258 


1.755 


64 


1 1 


78 


656 


6S6 


961 


17 


17 


177 


69 


234 


<i JO 




0 


0 


376 


370 




10 


\ 


3 


9.532 


1 1 . 4 »<* 


4 496 




257 


60 


1.215 


1 . 275 


1 .275 






50 


865 


935 f 


1 , 9J« 


• |Q 


25 


28 


832 


970 


t IQ1 

1 . i y j 


3 


3 


4 


395 


146 


8 18 


1 A AO 


1 409 


41 


2 . 604 


3.042 


3.04*2 




329 


329 


1 .067 


467 


696 




749 


38 1 




1 448 


1 770 


66 


100 


122 


3. 294 


2 .435 


A 771 


" 138 


149 


209 * 


4 , 540 


a ha ft 




0 




0 




1 577 . 


2 635 


65 


12 1 


32 


300 


J JO 


4 16 




*5 


31 


t 764 


1 947 


2 385 


58 


5 


35 


1 35 


US 


343 


2 




10 


j * » 


375 


375 








«"»/** 

1 /V 


4 <vi 


308 


4 


2C 




1 • 183 


1 163 


l 477 


64 


84 


JOS 


"\A *t 

34/ 




1 . 202 


1 JV 


170 


4.844 


9 • * o « 




5 771 


6 19 


619 


557 


1 • 505 


1 74 | 


1 800 


126 


140 


250 


100 


91 


121 


1 


1 


1 


104 


1 439 


1 499 


4 


1 23 


123 


56 


* 113 


i!«9l 


9 


16 


6.652 


458 


■ 769 


951 


4f 


137 


70 


4. 187 


4 


4. 700 








55 


64 


92 


9 


10 


19 




>6 


295 




104 


♦ 35 


970 


755 


1.059 


18 


139 


185 


307 


30? 




6 


20 




1.450 


1.350 


1.367 


15 


126 


135 


1. 100 


5.940 


6,023 


55 


60 


96 


267 


2B4 


5U 


35 


31 


46 


297 


362 


549 


4 


260 


360 


1.412 


1.981 


1.617 


38 


62 


68 


566 


1, 133 


1,036 


0 


17 


10 


287 


319 


310 


21 


31 


9 


1.085 


1.237 


1.303 


106 


205 


61 


226 


311 


353 


16 


• 19 


17 


l 


1 


4 


0 


0 


2 


14 


39 




1 


3 






0 






3 




6. 


6 


0 


0 




0 


13 


49 




0 






101 


213 


294 


1 1 


22 


36 


64.676 


78.909 


85.277 


6.014 


7.233 


18.745 



TttWttKA — 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT 0* COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

CEOROtA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS ' 
INDIANA 
- IOWA 
KANSAS • 
KENTUCKY ' 
LOUISIANA 

„mainc_ 



MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NCVAOA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 
.NtV MEXICO 

NEW YORK . ^ 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 
•OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHCOE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA * 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH ' 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

VEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

G*JAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 

TRUST TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN* ISLAND* 

BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
1 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 
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Table 9, Continued 

SCHOOL STAFF OTHER THAN SPECIAL EOUCATIQN TEACHERS 
AVAILABLE SINCE SCHOOL YEAR 1976- 1977 
TO SEHVCHANOICAPPEO CHILOREN 0-2 t YEARS 010 



OTHER NGN- PSYCHOLOGISTS/ 
^ SUPERVISORS ♦ ♦ INSTRUCTIONAL STA*r OIACNGSTtC STAFF ♦ 

AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE 
STATE 1977 t97B 1979 1977 1978 1979 1977 1978 1979 



ALABAMA 


74 


ALASKA 


19 


ARIZONA 


259 


ARKANSAS 


177 


CALIFORNIA 


$07 


COLORADO 


185 


CONNECTICUT 


237 


OE L AWARE 


10 


DI5'RIC< OF COLlPWlA 


58 


PLWIIOA 


337 


GEORGIA 


144 


HAWAII ' „ 


2 


IDAHO 


3 1 


ILLINOIS 


368 


INDIANA 


93 


IOWA 


1 /a 


KANSAS 


OA 


KINToCKy 
LOUISIANA 


t AA 

lOo 


228 


MAlNt 


899 


MARYLAND 


*>ft 


MASSACHUSETTS 


©70 


MICHIGAN 


430 


MINNESOTA 


36 1 


MISSISSIPPI 


40 


MISSOURI 


56 


MONTANA 


43 


NEBRASKA, 


90 


NCVAOA 


3 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


46 


HOt OERStV # 


300 


HEM MCXICO 


* 


NtM YORK 


713 


NORTH CAROLINA 


390 


NORTH DAKOTA 


15 


OHIO 


2*3 


OKLAHOMA 


3$ 


OREGON 


?0 


PENNSYLVANIA 


449 


PUERIO RtCO 


27 


RHODE ISLAND 


40 


SOW tH CAROL 1NA 


247 


SOUTH OAKOTA 


15 


TfNNtSSCF 


ICO 


TEXAS 


640 


UTAH • 


4 56 


VERMONT ■ 


* 1 


VIRGINIA 


363 


WASHINGTON 


143 


WEST VIRGINIA 


37 


WISCONSIN 


152 


WVONtNQ 


31 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


6 


GUAM 


3 £ 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




TRUST. TERRITORIES 


3 


VIRGIN ISLANDS . 


3 


BUR, OP INDIAN AYFaIRS 


7 


U S. AND TERRITOPIES 


10. tdt 



140 


238 


0 




59 


59 


21 


J6 


126 


1 18 


70 


224 


185 


134 


421 ' 


500 


735 


684 


3.367 


3.645 


t 14 


65 


680 


77 1 


229 


18 1 


573 


288 


39 


20 


21 


82 


59 


54 


257 


452 


479 


370 


146 


292 


144 


I5t 


73 1 


73 1 


29 


29 


8 


75 


37 


40 


43 


• 


t«2 


208 


337 


1 .005 


.** 




81 ( 


85 


351 


2.19 


90 


1 13 


99 


74 


32 


€3 


165 


5*808 


186 


162 


147 


147 


230 


235 


97 


160 


0 


23 


127 


157 


586 


527 


51 l 


520* 


1 % 179 


2,458 


430 


292 


261 


261 


279 


247 


76 


164 


83 


147 


427 


# 80 


174 


73 


337 


,810 


43 


51 


0 




90 


90 


97 


97 - 


1 1 


15 


6 


8 


46 


68 


569 


569 


310 


249 


2 144 

* 


2. 188 


7t3 


* 

557 


0 


' 


275 


280 


540 


1 ,895 


32 


40 


o 




401 


57? 


300 


219 


4 1 


35 


255 


76* 


«*>4 


75 


82 


168 


495 


770 


442 


570 


19 


20 


10 


30 


43 


38 


0 


66 


mo 


168 


791 


869 


t 17 




183 


(83 


154 


170 


200 


234 


683 


765 . 


i 925 


617 


5 


48 J 


69 


35 


27 






»0 


260 


J/ 


66 


194 


120 




361 


225 


56 


37 


42 




171 


182 


144 


tsr 


43 


67 


tie 


91 


5 


2 


8 


6 


4 




2 


15 


0 






i 


3 


3 


9 


9 


4 




16 


24 


24 


29 


17 


33 


9 660 


15, 1 19 


17,479 


21.837 



1 18 


63 


160 


1 6 1 


16 


28 


24 


38 


S45 


324 


2.94 


3 1 1 


32 1 


126 


160 


155 


4, 100 


1 . 547 


1 . 623 


2 .010 


662 


20 1 


364 


275 


2.684 


38 1 


420 


4 18 


36 


50 


70 


8 1 


449 


153 


100 


121 


6 


7 1 


163 


296 


257 


440 


440 


222 


75 


7 1 


62 


62 




157 


77 


77 


514 


2 .965 


1 .03V 


988 


85 


305 


330 


320 


143 


306 


375 


347 


89 


2 14 


234 


249 




957 


106 


135 


255 


379 


1*17 


1 57 


334 


454 


709 


4 18 


443 


154 


215 


290 


2.268 


618 


8 '4 


834 


183 


648 


648 


707 


144 


203 


255 


242 


178 


122 


46 


v 81 


755 


133 


73 


84 


t9 


68 


66 


107 


97 


142 


142 


142 


12 


40 


50 


57 


7 1 i 


235 


735 


294 


20 


1 .619 


847 


3 . 224 

* 


501 


■ 

105 


105 


1 .625 


1 ,900 


290 


360 


403 


16 


1 1 


13 


14 


202 


809 


691 


807 




i ei* 

» 39 


244 


90 


? l 


66 


162 


135 


3 360 


58* 


307 


612 


46 


37 


36 


125 


30 


60 


7 1 


138 


796 


43* 


314 


239 




24 


24 " 




537 


125 


279 


2 S3 


0 


650 


1,025 


4. 161 


97 


89 


1 18 


158 


M 


14 


4 1 


46 


452 


398 


466 


462 


174 


283 


310 


283 


* 5i 


49 


95 


73 


73 


609. 


659 


735 


♦ 77 


73 


79 


1 17 


6 


1 


1 


3 




3 


8 








0 




1 1 


3 


7 


1 1 




9 


8 




38 


19 


45 


68 


22. 142 


17 731 


15.853 


23.457 
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Table 9, Continued 

SCHOOL STAI-F OTHER THAN, SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
, AVAILABLE SINCE SCHOOL YEAR 1976-1977 
TO SERVE HANOICAPPEO CHILDREN 0-21 YEARS OLD 

SPEECH PATHOLOGISTS/ WORK-STUDY COORDINATORS 

♦ -AUOIOLOGISTS ♦ ♦ -VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS* 

/ 

AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE AVAILABLE 
1977 



4S78> 


T 379 


1977 


1978 


1979 


* 


* 9 


30 


30 


19 


3D 


64 


7 


12 


312 


7 ft 1 


264 


39 


86 


72 


177 


257 


152 


153 


103 


7 77R 


2*826 ' 


477 


63$ 


423 


At 


• 77 


158 


111 


1 13 


429 


515 


67 


194 


813 


*»7 


50 


99 


108 , 


49 


Q*l 

3J 


106 


42 


30 


35 




50 
* 4. 


240 


97 


92 




J 14 * 


22 


22 


t96 




54 


7 


8 


8 


104 


144 


v 31 


10 


18 


20 


29 


238 


25 


129 


c 


c 

»> 


202 


213 


2 13 


*4 


628** 


'6 1 


69 


139 


* J > J 


338 


23 


23 


23 


65 


,19 


75 


89 c 


23 


447 


683 


92 


54 


54 


281 


367 


776 


126 


96 


600 


569 


120 


188 


276 


1 .001 


1 .360 


ua 


282 


121 




1 .399 


0 




0 






140 


189 


188 


163 


360 


215 


97 


108 


59 


70 


139 


38 


4 1 


9 


175 


\ 


2 


20 






23 


.23 


23 


25 


26 


0 


32 


24 


156 


193 


17*? 


173 


217 


762 


820 


125 


187 


1.676 






874 


874 


787 


464 


320 


352 


375 


395 


149 


149 


15 


10 


10 


1 197 


1 . 04 3 


146 


199 


200 


18 


4 


82 


92 


1.345 




200 


85 


131 


46 


\ nit; 


32 


35 


35 


30 


12 




54 


16 


136 


155 




0 


13 


95 


52 


45 


167 


260 


276 


109 




15 


15 




327 


535 


205 


179 


173 


60 


1.910 


170 


827 


762 


106 


' 1?i 


126 


1 13 


120 


94 


123 


4 1 


53 


53 


13 


14 


193 


131 


177 


381 


' 357 


0 


45 


32 


10 


163 


92 


92 


23 


15 


19 


235 


370 


327 


134 


122 


36 


73 


44 


0 


1 


3 


3 


4 


10 




1 


1 




0 






0 




1 


1 


0 


0 


3 


1 




2 


5 




29 


43 


2 


33 


49 


13.269 


17.099 


6.857 


7.251 


10. 720 



A 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS . 

CALIFORNIA 

COLOBAOO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO . 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I CM A 

K'aN$A5 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE' 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA' 

NEVAOA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK * 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO ' 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA, , 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS • 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR.' OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S AND TERRITORIES 



0 
45 
375 
156 
.089 
42 
448 
2 
87 
0 

43 
20 
20 
2 

477 
293 
69 
621 
107 
503 
903 
0 

20 

t 282 
24 
156 
731 

407 
145 
937 
51 
119 
1.214 
5 
106 
48 
1 18 
50 ' 
40 
67 
39 

f '* 
' 329 

7 

10 

86 

0 

6 

1 

r 
1 1 



11.502 
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Table 10 

NUMBER OF CHIIOREN 3 - ^1 YEARS 010 YEARS OLD SEBVEO IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 

DURING SCHOOL YEAF 1978-1979 













IMPAIRED- 






















O'HER 










OTHER 






REGULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


EN* 


REGULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE^, 


EN- 


STATE 




CLASSES 


CLASSES 


SCHOOLS 


VI^NMENTS 


CLASSES 


CLASSES 


SCHOOL 


IRONMFNTS 


ALABAMA 




t ^ 

w , 


An « 


679 


204 


0 


\ i 


620 


932 


106 


0 


ALASKA 




1 

4 . 


JD2 


150 


25 


0 




278 


too 


0 


3 


ARIZONA v 




12 . 


1ft 1 


48 


0 


O 


d , 


3Q4 


1 436 


sot 


0 


ARKANSAS C 




9 , 




0 


0 


0 




247 


53 


26 


6 


CALIFORNIA T 




107 , 


339 


2.329 


85 


56 




888 


18 .965 


2.143 


72 1 


COLORAOO 




1 2 . 


758 


182 


1 .899 


0 


4 


701 


2.977 


1 . 327 


0 


CONNECTICUT 




15 . 


306 


512 


£3 


12 


7 


O » w 


2 . 649 


936 


357 


DELAWARE 




! • 




88 


0 


4 


1 


274 


863 


175 


3 1 


DISTRICT OF C0LUM8IA 




2 . 


958 


22 


09 


16 




IB 1 


48 


479 , 


106 


FLORIDA 






206 


4.096 


0 


0 


c 


18S 


4 . 264 


50 1 


107 


GEORGIA 




. 23. 


■72 


2.901 


141 


7 


1 1 . 


034 


2.112 


' 77 


58 


HAWAII 






803 


0 


0 


0 






ISO 




38 


IDAHO 




4 . 


300 


30 


0 


0 


f 




207 


2 


0 


ILLINOIS 








1.054 


1 18 


0 


2 1 . 


838 


4.577 


3 . 262 


0 


I NO I ANA 




56 . 


234 


1 12 


0 


0 




A A 0 


1.2 13 


0 


"C 


IOWA 




1 7 , 


069 


0 


0 


22 




t 1 560 


100 


25 


KANSAS 




•7 


/(CO 


1 .999 


145 


9 


1 


073 


1 . 296 


1 , 699 


1 3 


KENTUCKY 


* 


* \j 


^41 


75 


139 


4 




855 


2 10 


885 


24 1 


LOUISIANA 




J 3 


Wv 


246 


22 


0 


t 


227 


3 68 1 


6 1 1 


73 


MAINE 




c 
3 




156 


0 


69 


3 , 


14 1 


294 


4i2 


99 


MARYLAND 








2.63P 


78 


86 




905 


1 . 750 


899 


468 


•MASSACHUSETTS 








• 




• 












MICHIGAN 




* •* 


Vtf J 


2.74? 




1.297 


6 


868 


6.00- 


610 


47 


MINNESOTA 




* d. 


191 


375 


0 


2 1 


1 


504 


1 .030 


1 . 042 


221 


MISSISSIPPI 




1 \j 


3>) J 


3,305 


47 


4 




6 


128 


19 


5 


MISSOURI 




Jo 


1 an 


702 


0 


*>72 


3 


42? 


2.4 13 


194 


468 


MONTANA 




4 


u lU 


19 


0 


0 




370 


134 


1 17 


0 


NEBRASKA 




! • 




20 


0 


0 




215 


1 , 2*0 1 


186 


0 


N&VOA 






. 89 1 


J7 


0 


0 




67 


77 


201 


42 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 




1 


1 14 


260 


51 


313 




3 1 


26 


50 


5 


NEW^E*4EY 

neW ue xlco 






. 454 


8. £44 

- 


-.59 
• 


16 

- 


2 


.409 


7 8O6 


2.02? 


94 1 


NEW YORK 




47 


.Si? 






14 


5 


.054 


26.245 


2,141 


917 


NOR Oi CAROLINA 






. 28* 


983 


J?8 


68 


! 


.460 


1.250 


121 


645 


NORTH OAKOTA 




3 


. 262 


466 


*j 


0 






44 


7 


4 


OHIO 




63 


. 70!? 


c 


0 


0 




0 


2 970 


0 


215 


OKLAHOMA 




1 / 


.670 


. 181 


0 


1 14 




8 t 


302 


7 


7 


OREGON 




12 


.399 


2.;i 


2 


335 


1 


.288 


512 


7? 


64 


PENNSYLVANIA 




81 


.945 


5.759 


0 


O 


1 


.552 


5.959 


1 .944 


305 


PUERTO RICO 






1 15 


150 


63 


23 




77 


286 


63 


59- 


RKJOE ISLANO 




3 


.899 


8 




3 




633 


238 


4 


6 


SjjoUTH CAROLINA 




22 


.307 


17 


4 


0 


2 


.624 


1.951 


137 


236 


SOU.. 4 DAKOTA 




*f 


.533 


158 


15 


0 




107 


1 1 1 


124 


O 


f ENNESSEE 




3:? 


.866 


a 7 


1 50 


22 


2 


, 103 


361 


1 .010 


80 


1 JEXAS 




84 


.650 


1.889 




21 


5 


.970 


4.215 


1 . 140 


2. 180 


I UTAH 




e 


,914 


1 


70 


50 


8 


.818 


638 


17? 


264 


' VERMONT 




.? 


.764 


2C9 


73 


n 


3 


. M2 


55 


17 


140 


VIRGINIA 




32 


.400 


832 


50 


43 




956 


1.972 


1 . 13 « 


316 


WASHINGTON 




10 


.505 


1.374 


93 


. 2 


1 


.963 


3.601 


339 


47 


WEST VIRGINIA 




a 


.732 


1.442 


0 


0 




297 


315 


Q 


0 


WISCONSIN 




12 


.738 


9 


0 


0 




29 


6.247 


131 


0 


"WYOMING 




2 


.•929 


80S 


< 29, 


0 




37 


542 


34 


101 


AMERICAN SAMOA 






0 


0 


0 


c 




0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 
























NORTHERN MARIANAS 






12 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 






43 


r\ 


0 


J 0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 






308 


0 


Q 


0 




7 


33 


0 


0 


BUR OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




661 


184 


0 


0 




200 


7 1 


\: 


• 0 


U S AMD TERRITORIES 




1 . l!*4 


.759 


48.912 


4.0W 


3.3*4 


132 


. 193 


126 092 


27 97A8 


9,681 
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Table 10, Continued 

UUmiQ OF CHILDREN 3 • 2t YEARS 0L0 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EiXXA'IOilL SNV JSOMtENTS 

CURING SCHOOL YEAR 1978-1979 



-LEARNING OISASLEO- 



STATE 



OTHER Of*** 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EN- REGULAR SEPASATS SEPACATC ^ 

CLASSES CLASSES SOCOtS VIRCNHENTS CLASSES CLASSES SOCOLS VIRCNKENTS 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ART 2 ON A 



ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA t 
COLORADO ' 
CONNECTICUT 
OELAWASE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 
^OAHO 
ILLINOIS 
I NO I ANA 
IOWA 

KANSAS 4 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

KAUYLAM) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW^UMPSHIRE 

NEW OERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NOSTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISH**> 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH * 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
"WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYO»INC 
AJfiEfttCAN :*«oa 
GUAfc 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 

tBUS? TERRITORIES 

V I«C IN * SLAWS 

BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U S *M> TERRITORIES 



12.263 




320 


65 


0 


27.90* 


7.098 


6. t73 






• —a 


*> 




419 


18 • 072 


2 


615 


97 


0 


2 .042 


4 .5^2 


10, 353 




64. 


r\ 
\J 


0 


13 .004 


2.326 


88 . 529 


31.006 


Q A C 


J 3D 


1 653 


34 323 


23 . 227 


1. 


224 


490 


0 


2 .090 


4. 144 


23.680 


3.023 




1 

> vc 


2. 189 


5,37 1 


3 .072 


2. 


217 


OA 


5 


738 


l . 2 IO 


1 , 565 




990 


1 fkA 




553 


2 19 


37 . 307 


5. 


367 


r\ 
\J 


• 3 


7 . 273 


14 .33 1 


24.023 


2. 


405 


19 


0 


17 .580 


13 265 


4. 160 


2. 


258 


0 


14 


658 


1 . 132 


b .Odd 


2. 


266 


J4 


f 0 


55 


3.026 


70.056 


1 . 


382 




0 


38 157 


5.111 


6 . 337 


1.082 


O 


0 


2 756 


26. 200 


20. 840 


1. 


269 . 


r\ 
\J 


7 7 


2,431 


9 . 900 


290 


1 , 


701 


98 


2 


900 


6.979 


10 ,998 


1.063 


28 1 


1 1 8 


9.841 


10.516 


16.634 


7 


473 




0 


3 939 


15.752 


7 .007 




133 


Jo 


K 3 


4 .57T 




38 . 480 


1 1 


523 




24 


3 489 


10. 7 *4 


25 .05 1 


10 


021 


0 


A7 


5 . 033 


18 .079 


29. 703 


2 


459 


1 7 c 


1 QA 


5.810 


5 800 


2 . 345 


3 


.411 


77 
J ' 




1 ,048 


16 4Q4 


26.658 


3 


658 


0 


1 

* J. « 




15 089 


6.025 




582 


Q 


V 


886 


» J7 


9. <02 




0 


r\ 
U 




5 302 


2 . 308 


4 .237 




351 






506 


364 


3.417 


3 


.463 




07 


1 g 7 


1 . 315 


18.009 


22 


.479 


1 •> 0 7 

1 . JO ' 


1 4 3 


2 928 


13. 846 


14.573 


4 


.036 


14 1 ^ 


15 


3.690 


35,257 


24.452 


2 


.229 


49 


1 186 


30 679 


10,081 


3. 177 




92 


0 


r\ 
\J 




1 . 268 


18.7** ** 


29 


.92 1 


U 


0 


0 


53 , 598 


7? *»04 




454 


6 


15 £ 


5 , 937 


6 . 686 


16.389 




560 


8 1 


2**~* 


t QO 1 


1 773 


15.801 


12 


.008 


3.011 


0 


1 ,86? 


43 537 


1 088 




288 


233 


0 


4 393 


4 08 1 


t!o88 


1.086 


3 


- 3 


584 


1 030 


14.517 


1 


.481 


3 


4 


15.553 


9 582 


1 ,942 




86 


33 


0 


682 


339 


23.513 


1 


.291 


237 


14 * 


16.382 


7 306 


139. 309 


13.835 


268 


38 


10. 9 13 


2 1,708 


12.4 15 




171 


361 


53 


1 .822 


1920 


1 .529 




80 


43 


5 


770 


1.368 


18.448 


4.963 


251 


14 


3.210 


17.565 


11.121 


7 


.240 


73 


3 


1 .680 


8.-4*3 


4.356 


2 


.28 1 


0 


0 


3.738 


5.088 


VP. 317 




51 


0 


0 


20 


14. 152 


) 772 


4 . 744 


10 


0 




1 .04* 


73 




0 


c 


0 


0 


57 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


1 1 


16 




15 


0 


0 


31 


65 


192 




0 


0 


0 


14 


4*7 


1.699 




368 


0 


0 


353 


1O6 


926.922 


213.455 


10.527 


3.37 1 


274 591 


497 .7 18 



473 

73 

466 
1 .732 

3*? 
1 .897 

459 

742 
1 .234 
7.682 

540 

201 
< 272 
5 515 
0 

485". 
1 .096 
4.533 
3.9 19 

1 .017 

280 

2. 785 
47 1 

3. 499 
101 
257 
306 
330 
695 

1 .640 
3 121 

158 
9 858 
3 

1 IS 
16 

739 
18 

244 

2«7 
3.112 

2 '22 
1 . 189 

22 
1 ,7fl3 
1 397 
0 
769 
107 
0 

0 
1 1 

0 
87 

69.697 



0 
3 
0 

1 155 
159 
0 
104 
43 
285 
63 
32 
79 
33 
O 
0 
144 
261 
240 
25 
— te9— - 
83 

5 1 
2. 1 16 
158 
292 
.0 
0 
149 
88 
3.915 

410 

1 ,304 
26 
0 
72 
31 
3.446 
303 
0 
34 
0 
82 
213 
524 
81 
185 
10 
0 
O 
137 
0 

0 
0 
0 
36 

16.481 
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Table 10, Continued 

NUMBER Of CHILDREN 3 * 21 tfJUJS OLD YEAR$ OU) SERVED IN^OtTfERENT E DUCAT J OtAt. EW10CW£MTS 

during school year 1978- Tgrg 



0TH£2 HEALTH IMPAIRED * CS^HOPEOICALl » I*Pi jRfQ 

OTHER OTHER 



STATf 


REGtR.A5 
CLASSES 


OCA-SScS 


SEPARATE 
SGHTCLS 


£N- 

vi ROM**>r* s 


REGULAR 

classes 


^1 iter c 




*N • 
xj f £>f\*Jkl* M7 ^ 


Al A3AJGA 


£ 1 


156 


1 14 


158 


103 




7 *5 


V 


ALASKA 


S3 


IS 


6 


5 


9 1 




* A 


1 


AajzcKA 


0 


0 


0 


i . 563 


383 


♦09 


30 


u 


ARXAttSAS 


225 


0 


0 


19 




2 4 




3 


CALIFORNIA 


27. 133 


5 . 375 


43 


2 . 556 


3 033 


4 , » * 1 


a 


7*«. 


COLORADO 


4*8 


1 .265 


?67 


0 










CONNECTICUT 


529 


188 


120 


164 


309 




C 7 


' D 


DELAWARE 


0 


0 


2 


1 


*3 


2 2 


* 53 


u 


01 STRICT 0J COLUMBIA 


5 


1 


8 


204 


0 




* 2 3 


*<77 


FLORIDA 


C 


440 


5-4 1 


187 


6 7 3 


* ^* * 


9*9 


*^ft 


GEORGIA 


8 £2 


<3 


4 


2 . o< * 




3 ' V 


?5 


86 


HAVAI I 


0 


2 






0 


1 7 


1 •'J 




I0AH3 


159 


33 


0 


"i "J 
J J 


2 * * 




7 a 
< * 


7 


ILLINOIS 


^ * 1 » 


771 

* ' 2 


£ » 3 




ft 

C V v 


2 SOS 


565 


0 


INDIANA 


120 


836 


0 


0 


1C ' 


fie 


ft 


0 


IOWA 


1 


624 


0 




242 


lift 






KANSAS 


0 


0 


403 


420 


204 






ft 


XENTUCX* 


• 139 


79 


57 


1 , 1 40 




a 7 




65 


LOUISIANA 


36-* 


259 


0 


1 79* 


56 


35 1 




0 


WiKE 


? 27 


35 


4 , 












MARYLfNO 


72 


50 


2 






w 1 ^ 




934 


MASSACWJ5ETTS 


















MICHIGAN 


840 


1 . 749 


J 


77 A 


2*9 


698 




123 


MINNESOTA 


* 4 13 


40 


210 


ft 1C 


JOT 
* "J 


299 


234 


7$ 


MISSISSIPPI 


1 4 


JO 


2 ' 




1 2 


1 \ 




1 3 


MISSOURI 


2.277 


29 S 


0 


«rA 

T u3 




60 1 


ft 


128 


MONTANA 


*5 


32 


0 


d • * 




35 




1 14 


NEBRASKA 


* 




* 






7 7 0 
4 J »3 


ft 


0 


NEVADA 


to 


t 1 


* 92 


1 0 

» 0 








62 


HEW HAMPSHIRE 


96 


35 




"JO 




54 
* * 


25 


32 


NLW JERSEY 


ISO 


* 265 


1 5 


36 * 






a *" 1 


573 


NEW MEXICO 
















723 


NEW YORK 


i C 7 2 


27 , 522 


4 3" 1 


2 , 303 


4 47 




569 


NORTH CAROLINA 


i . 666 


* 2 1 


1 *3 




504 


205 


293 


«42 


NORTH OAKOTA 


5? 






f ^ 


4 9 


4 ^ 






* Afctf ft 


Q 


2. 192 


o 


1 278 








22 


OKLAHOMA 


436 


46 


* 


4 7 


1 4 * 


1 33 


0 


OREGON 


46 1 


5 


25 


no 


**»3 


1 3S 


26 


68 


PENNSYLVANIA 




* 


* 






7 77ft 




29 


PUERTO RICO 


69 


1 34 


1 2 * 


.Jo * 


» j 




1 7 


90 


RHOOE ISLANO 


16 


3 


1 


19 




30 


4 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


12 


0 


0 


275 


263 


312 


69 


573 


SOUTH UAXQTA 


2 


3v 


o 


0 


20 


40 


78 


0 


TENNESSEE 


2.517 


76 


1 1 : 


461 


. 1 039 


4 552 


354 


477 


TEXAS 


326 


2.836 




1 .483 


2.656 


2.330 


42 1 


4 .079 


Otah 


518 


92 


48 


100 


110 


49 


89 


17 


VERMONT 




3 


li 


5 


1 1 1 


1 1 


32 


5 


VIRGINIA 


4 43 


72 


* 84^ 


189 


145 


348 


4C* 


45 


WASHINGTON 


f 26 


83 


26 


332 


316 


954 


126 


23 


WEST VIRGINIA 


267 


152 


0 


0 


58 


233 


0 


0 


WISCONSIN 


77 


2 


0 


426 


1,300 


0 


0 


0 


WYOMING 


7 


41 


28* 


1 


2 


23 


1 7 


2 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


S 


0 


0 


GUAM 


















NORTHERN MR I ANAS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


^RUST TERRITORIES 


33 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


-VIRGJM ISLANDS 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


BUR Or INOIAN AFFAIRS 


16 


7 


0 


14 


29 


8 


0 


0 


U S AMD TERRITORIES 


47. 142 


47 ,4 18 


9.649 


22 860 


18,277 


23.769 


278 


9 281 
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NUMBER Of CHJLOREN 3 



Table 10 , Continued 

21 tiA*S OLD YEARS OtO SERVEO IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
OWING SCHOOL YEAR 1978* 19?9 



•HtfLTi -HANOICAPPEO- 



-MAPO 0^ Mf API NG'DFA* 



STATE 



OTHER OTHER 
REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EN- REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EN 

CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VlRONK*WTS CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VIRONHEWT5 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

COWtCTICUT 

DELAWARE 

OISTRICT OF COLUMSIA 

fLOftlOA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

XOAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I OVA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MA lUt 



hapyLaM) 

MA5SAOUSE T T S 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA, 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

N£V HAMPSHIRE 
KCV JERSEY 
N£V MEXICO 
NtV YORK 
WORTH CAROL I **A 
,-JgOPTH OAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PtftRTQ RICO 
RHOOE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH OAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

west virginia 

wisconsin 

Wyoming 

american samoa 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR OP INDIAN AFFAIR? 

U S AWO TERRITORIES 





- 






324 


334 


560 


0 










t 15 


120 


6 


0 




J J J 




r* 

U 


39 "3 


5? 


46? 


0 










299 


6 t 


325 


3 


• 








1 t 46 


5 347 


29 


12 










634 


278 


159 


0 










5 t i 


t62 


178 


10 










26 


9 


14 1 


0 










28 


2 


45 


5 










o 


* 323 


608 


1 






■ 




t 033 


383 


175 


2 70 










37 


160 


t 10 


0 




3 l 8 


67 




8 t 


tw 


140 


0 










t .874 


2 254 


452 


0 










t58 


. 479 


665 


0 










349 


34 t 


307 


?6 










806 


249 


357 


5 


A A 






1Q5 


206 


125 


930 


30 








54 1 


460 


629 


0 






p 




769 


65 


f 43 


13 










% $30 


£75 


66 


?8 










844 


* 6"5 


0 


31 










653 


2 , 7 


382 


40? 




i 7 3 


66 


35 


?2 


2 16 


32 


0 








i 606 


4 60 


273 


188 


ft 7 Q 


» 




0 


*58 


22 


MO 


0 


V 






Q 


64 


37' 


t 77 


0 










1 * 4 


53 


A 


10 












52 




15 










so? 


1 #37 




648 










* 55* 


» 662 


♦ 646 


36 


2*3 


593 


•82 


'DO 


i o?8 


2 20 


' « 4 


1 2 i 










i 12 


24 




10 




» J J j 


t 549 


Q 


»96 


2 270 


2*«» 


0 




A "J ft 


0 


63 


235 


23? 


3 


15 








562 


20 » 


» 79 


6 


19 




0 




3 «4? 


i 4 '6 


« 0*2 


0 


i 39 




'48 


3O0 


5' 


*>03 


3*8 


42 










*>3 


ta 


3 


0 










482 


328 


'9 


12 


108 




8 t 


0 


365 


3 


13 


0 








♦ 729 


602 


5* « 


12 










i 485 


2 382 


S35 


83 










4 17 


42 


6 


101 










27<> 


t09 


H5 


10 










627 


♦9i 


528 


9 










*85 


842 


246 


1 










295 


206 


o 


0 










29 


i ■* 


449 


0 










22* 


44 


58 


43 










0 


24 


O 


0 


*0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


17 


0 


0 










65 


49 


0 


0 










0 


33 


o 


0 


0 


10? 




*3 


46 


63 


o 


0 


. 333 


4 73 » 


2,409 


626 


2? <?0 


3^ 922 


13 786 


2 201 
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Table 10, Continued 

KU*8ER Or CHUOREN 3 - 21 YEARS OtO UARS OLD SE&VEO IN OlfFCRENT EDUCATIONS *NV!R(***N1S 



DURING SCHOOL Y£AP 1976-1979 
•VlSUAttV KANOICAPPCO- 



OfAf 



STATE 



OTHER °™ £0 
REGULAR $£PA0AT£ SEPARATE *N- - REGULAR 5£PAPA?C SEPARATE EN 

CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VlRCN«£NTS CLASSES CLASSES SCKXH S vJPOWCMTS 



ALABAMA 


285 


45 


204 


0 


ALASKA 


42 


20 


91 


0 


API ZONA 


212 


2 


88 


0 


ACKAtt^A^ 


101 


0 




4 


CAL I f ORUt A 


1.431 


i 506 


13 


7 




269 


6 


78 


0 


COWCCTICU^ 


264 


(4 


37» 


5 


DELAWARE 


45 


20 


t 

48 




rf^TQICT OF COLUMBIA 


29 


0 


< 


FLOP I OA 


606 


189 


17 1 


0 


UlWi ft 


674 


135 


97 


12 


20 


10 


i r 


0 


tftAMft 


62 


30 


91 


0 


1 1 1 f ►jO 1 C 


i OSS 


690 


205 


0 


I I 


295 


38 * 


221 


0 


I OVA 


98 


36 


<*7 


*o 


KANSAS 


i$7 


29 


2*8 


3 


LOUISIANA 


i*i 

'9' 


JY 

162 


2P2 

1*73 


19 

0 


MAINE 


ICS 


22 


19 


27 


MARYLAND 


4 3* 


97 


236 




MASSACHUSE JT S 










MICHIGAN 




380 


0 


* 3 




370 


72 


4 1 


79 


Uf <LC t PP I 


21 


30 


7 


4 






14 1 


152 


75 


MONT AWA 


52 




t4 1 


0 


NEVADA * 


125 


1 A 


< 3 


0 


62 


0 


o 


5 


N£V HAMP$HI£?t 


9<v 


<8 


5 


8 


NEv JERSEY 


2ifl 


163 


38 


i 040 


NEW M£ X J CO 








26 


MfV YORK 


i 604 


168 


223 


NORTH CAROLINA 


S91 


i 7 


265 


\ \ 


NORTH DAKOTA 


73 


7 


42 


2 


OHIO 


88 


1 


t 44 


0 


OKLAHOMA 


104 


44 


0 


i l 


OREGON 


SOI 


62 


63 


\ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2.230 


968 


399 


0 


PUERTO PICO 


56 


62 


13 


tO 


RHODE ISLAND 


4 1 


5 




o 


SOUTH CAROL I HA 


6M 


9 


6 


2 


SOUTH OAXOTA 


15 


\ 


32 




TENNESSEE 


65^ 


73 


'93 


! A. 


TEXAS 


908 


43? 


103 


?0 


UTAH 


135 


o 


4 


68 


verj*ont 


73 


3 


20 


5 


<-VfRCINU 


589 


4? 


**3 


3 


WASHINGTON 


178 


1 1 7 


'30 


0 


VEST VIRGINIA 


153 


35 


0 


0 


WISCONSIN 


18 


145 


260 


0 


WYOMING 


189 


14 


*3 


4 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


4 


0 


0 


GUAM 










NORTHERN MARIANAS 


i 


2 


0 


c 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


2i 


0 


0 


0 


VIRGIN 2SLANOS 


0 


0 


0 




bur or INDIAN A* f AIRS 


20 


8 


5 


1 


U S AND TERRITORIES 


?7 485 


6 918 


5 0^4 


1 538 



12 



1 i 



?2 



16 
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Table 10 , Continued 

2t y£ASS OLD veA«$ OLD S£»V£0 tW OimcSHf tOUC- UONAl £Wv! POINTS 
OU«l«G SCHOOL YM« t9?8-t9?9 



TOTAL • 



$*AH 



0 • H? P 

PfCuiAa sep****** scpapatc S*J 

CtAS$K CLASSES SCKXH5 V!3»»#«£M<» 



ACA&AMA 


• 58.i?8 


9, 


865 


! 748 




*58 


At A SKA 


9 ??? 


1 , 


247 


223 




'2 


AS? t 


35 * 


9. 


187 


1 756 


! 


56? 


A*?XAw^A$ 


34 05- 


> 523 


2 -409 


1 


!87 




334 ,'2 


104 , 


13? 


3.664 




25' 


res* np 4 no 


A A . 09*7 


10. 


076 


6.61? 






CCthfatt T 1 CUT 


50 . *04 


13.0?1 


2 .082 




836 




6,595 


4 , 


4 29 


i ,"310 




9' 




5,519 


t . 


28? 


2 492 




?25 


F 1 00 1 0 A 


84 ! 255 


3t . 


070 


10.202 




39 « 




78.838 


31,820 


1 2>8 




092 




5, 744 


3. 


765 


4V3 




131 




s t ,998 


6 


140 


1 80i 






1 Lit 'w\J I 73 


5 *0, 54 3 


18 


!45 


10 74 ! 




e 




£5 ,*63 


30,495 


$86 




0 


! OVA 


42 1 1 S 




958 


1 124 




365 


KANSAS 


10, 858 


' 2 


345 


4 021 




7 13 




49 406 


i 5 
> < 


362 


7 4 20 


1 


98i 


LOU! j! ANA 


58.458 


28 


4 34 


5 806 


t 


492 


£ 


2 i ,253 




37 1 


1 236 




589 


>*AS?*L AN© 


69.868 


28 


260 


2 540 


1 


96' 


HAS$ACMUS£f T S 


105 0*? 


!? 


259 


9 802 


» 


CC3 


*4tCMJGJlM 


82 356 


4 > 


345 


905 


t 


979 




6! 137 


10 


552 


5 3*9 


3 


940 


1 5>» 3?t rr 1 


u 10? 


23 


717 






316 




77 6?5 


23 


362 


4 * *g - 




549 


MO?<T *WA 


•y, 736 




697 


54> 




328 




26 336 


« 


32C 


693 




0 


*jf vAOA 


8 903 




905 


732 




39C 




5 iC9 


5 


193 


''OS 








7$ 823 


56 


774 


4 962 


•9 


63 7 


















"8 SOS 


96 


096 




A 






3? 9'9 


15 


"'26 


4 4*2 




00' 


OAKQTA 


7 «0C 


i 


965 






61 


OHf 0 


82, 759 


93 


057 


1 1 504 


• 


«93 


OKtAMO^A 


46 943 


8 


54? 






368 




33 953 


1 


450 


563 




94 4 


P£N«S*L vAM A 


*07 2J& 


^2 


577 


6 f. * ' 






PU*»*0 »!C0 


, 5 009 


6 


<54 


1 7?A 


1 


2*4 


»K>0£ 5SIANO 


12 **.<6 




* '0 


B9C* 




4 13 


SQVTM CAffOc IN/ 


55 $59 




680 


4S* 


» 


136 


*tOUTM DAKOTA 


- ^74 




946 


593 




0 




£0,80« 


•C 


343 


6 148 




»62 


f £*A$ 


34$ 257 


<9 


636 


5 5 * 1 


8 


16" 


U T AH 


3» «49 


2 


9*3 


• 938 




f * 




9 325 


1 


897 


353 






VlPOtMS ft 


56 *18 


25 


590 


5 20i 




9 * 0 




25 9?6 


22 


544 


2 330 






%f€$r vr»GtMft 


'5 894 


9 


7'- 2 


0 








33 52? 


?1 


3«n 


! 




4;^ 


V* 0*1 NO 


4 *S-S 




1'7 








AMCCICAN SAWOA 


*3 




93 








CUA« 














**0«?K^&N MAS I ANA* 


13 




39 








?»U5t T*&&no«!€5 


209 






» \ 




»*-» 


vjeotN maws 


5^ 1 






0 






BU» 0* tNOUW ,A< f AfB$ 


3 026 




922 


16^> 






v s M^'^oenoftl?'- 


j $94 *6 1 


* 0 * 7 


! * 4 


* ' ) ? 




* * 4 



A' 



er|c 



J5J 



us 









Table 


11 




3 - 5 *£A3$ Ot,0 Y£A*S 0C0 


S£*V£0 IH 






mist vn 


SCHOOt *€A» 1978- 












v 










i 


« t CSJL A * 


5£ P A9 A T C 


S£PA2A*« 






CL A SS£ S 


iCCCC 


SCHOOLS 








1 <0 




0 


ALASKA 


*s * c 
2 » j 


JLA 




0 


A&tZCttA 






c 


0 


AWtAKSAS 


1 J-* J 


V 


0 




CAlJFCaXU 


* i 300 


5 7 ^ 






COtOCAOC 


* *o 


t ^ 7 
1 • » 


3 




CCWEC? xCU~ 


7 Hi 




20 










0 




DISTRICT O r CQLU*8*a 


too » 




6 




rtO^IOA 


Aft 






0 


G^oaotA 


* ' J - 






«~ 


WdVA ! I 


7A 






0 






i ft 

1 o 


A 


0 


I Li 1**3 IS 






4£ 


jA 


SKOt A*U 




* 


r 


r» 


I OVA 




rv 


Q 


? 2 


«AKSAS 


2 20 


J7 


6 * 


0 


<EMTtfOCr 


^ ^ * 


- J 


'33 




COUISUHA 


A 62 2 


* V 


2C 




«a:ws 


4 7 A 


• 2<G 




• * 


WASYl»£3 


-2 7 T-J 






?3 


HA$$AOt>$£' T $ 










MICHIGAN 




J7 . 


9 


245 


WJK«£ SC* ^ 


3 626 


» 5% 


r 


-\ 


«I$S J SSlPPt 


- ?> ** 




4A 


/" 


»ISSWP! 


C ft 








WOtfT ANA 




2 


0 












A 




V%7 






0 


N£tf KAMP^W j 2£ 




2 3 


20 




vttOSt* 






2S 


0 


HZ* M1AICO 








0 






r 
9 






2 4£0 


< A^ 




0 


' M32TW OAKQTA 


2 




c 


- 


CXSO 


*• 8S 


J 






C*< I AhOMA 




3S 








4 ' 4 




c 


3 ? 


^$WS»lVA><fA 


0 


5 90 J 


0 


A 


puc&to ^tco 


4 




3 


4 


SfHOOC !St±NO 




•5 
* 


4 


3 


SOUTH CA&OUWA 


* * * 




A 


0 


SOUTH DAKOTA 




t 4 $ 


4 




UNNf SSEE 


* CCA 


* < 


to 
-7 










80 


Q 


UTAH 


4 CO 


A 


1 1 


49 




269 


C69 


'9 




VlOGtWlA 


. 3 513 


206 


9 


46 




8Si 




25 






4'' « 


•93 


0 




VJSCCWSJN 


2 05 i 


O 


0 


0 




4? * 






c 


a*£&;cam sa>*oa 


0 


c 




0 


GUAM 










K)QTK£SN MAR I AHA S 


2 


0 


0 


0 


T«UST TCO«lT0»I£S 


4 


0 


0 


0 


VJRGI* JSIA»J0S 


o 


0 




0 


8U» Of JNOJAN Af*Aj»S 




33 




0 


U $ Af*) T£t?«?ITOBrS 


t 12 


'4 2 ? 4 


\ 2*6 


894 



t9?9 



5 mot jonA'.-,. > r : s * -^3 ? 0 



CLASSES CUASS€S 



SC-CC 5 



1 70*«v^ ^ S 



« 


5 


C 


0 




20 




0 


9 


7 




0 


3 • 


0 


/■\ 


0 


2C 


?96 


23 




' 2 


3 3 




0 


• 2S 


63 




s 




4 2 


• t 


0 


* S 


< 3 


» ■> 


20 


2 * 


to 


< < 


0 


2S6 


'22 


4 


3 


A 


! A 


A 


0 


S6 


' 4 




0 


9'4 


23 * 


54 


0 




46 


r 


r y 


. , 


44 


0 


*9 


0 


44 


'3 


0 


1 Q 


7 


94 


2 


4S 


♦ 3S 




0 




oS 




t« 


• 






4 


26 


424 




• 7 


3" 




• 


0 








0 


4^ 


3 ' 




2« 




• 3 




C 


A 






0 




A 


1 


0 




f\ 


r 


0 


2 3 


38 




A 


45 


2S 4 


^ » 


9 


32 


103 




35 


r 


2 




0 


r> 


2S 




0 




»4 




0 




• < 




\ 






?s 


30 




'3 




4 


42 


3 


4 


0 


S 


4 




0 


3 




r> 


0 


<2C 


' 7 


1 1 


! 


90 




c r> 


4 4 


t A "? 


A 




s 


49 


40 








44 




< 


! t 


46 




4 


0 


9 


c 


0 


28 


95 




0 


♦0 




^4 


0 


c 


0 


0 


0 


0 


t 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 




0 


321 


3 *b3 


965 


736 
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Table 11, Continued 

NUMBER Of CHILDREN 3 - 5 rC«S OLD YEAS* OLO SEPVEO IN OtfFEPEWT EDUCATIONAL CNVIPONMENTS 

DUPING SCHOOL rEAP 1978-1979 

♦ LEARNING OJSAeLEO MENTALLY PETAPOEO 



OTHER OTHER 
REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EN- REGULAR S6PAPAU SEPARATE IN- 

STATE CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VJRONMENTS- CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VlPONMENTS 



ALABAMA 




16 


0 


0 


0 


175 


43 




0 


ALASKA 




45 


• 30 


0 


N 0 


25 


5^ 


15 


0 


AR Z-20NA 




39 


t i 


4 


0 


8 


66 


38 


0 


ARKANSAS 




55 


0 


0 


0 


1 1 1 


22 


333 


26 


CALIFORNIA 




466 


t . 162 


32 


2 


57 


1 738 


23 


16 


CCLQPACO 




61 


171 


45 


0 


8 


61 


315 


0 


CONNEC- ICUT 




521 


220 


18 


38 


53 


180 


56 


25 


OELAKA^E 




29 


107 


" 13 


0 


7 


17 


34 


1 


DISTRICT Cf COLU«8lA 




99 


19 


4 


0 


2 1 


15 


40 


133 


f LOP 10 A 




30 


50 


0 


0 


0 


128 


534 


0 


GEORGIA ^ 




198 


121 


0 


0 


204 


345 


32 


5 


HA If At I 




0 


12 


c 


0 


0 


10 


56 


0 


IDAHO * 




130 


176 


34 


0 


18 


640 


1 14 


6 


ILLINOIS 


2 


191 




€ 


' 0 


312 


5i9 


449 


0 


I HO I AHA 




80 


r 23 


0 


0 


tQ4 


999 


0 


0 


I OVA 




42 


is 


0 


60 


74 


387 


0 


122 


KANSAS 




707 


7 


69 


0 


0 


50 


199 


14 


KENTUCKY 




42 


82 


28 


i 


113 


' 273 


753 


88 


LOUISIANA 




96 


43 


0 


0 


105 


4 18" 


319 


0 


MAINE 




1 1S 


35 


4 




8 


149 


26 


7 


MARYLAND 




612 


149 


68 


16 


2!4 


197 


266* 


44 


HbASSACXiSETTS 


















- 


MICHIGAN 




V*9 


892 


0 


0 


39 


664 * 


22 


4 


«IWESOTA 




87$ 


295 


45 


s 


350 


2 7^ 




27 


,#11 SSI SSI PR U 




O 


31 ~ 


0 


0 


8 


281 


6! 


18 


«a SOOOP I 




54 7 


62 


0 


36 


53 


91 


201 


15 


MONTANA 




O 


58 


n 


0 


88 


94 


10 


0 


NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 




!J? 
3 


0 
\ 


0 

0 


0 

n 


°J 


309 
8 


2 

1«» 


A 

31 


NEW MAAIPSMiPr 




6 


8 


3 


13 


o 




10 


16 


NEW JEPSE* 




-56 


4?0 


7 1 


0 


6? 


287 


28 


0 


ME* ICO 












• 








NEW V*QPK 




217 


60 


2 


0 


104 


^94 


46 


12 


NORTH CAP0L!NA 




2iO 


92 


15 


3 


JOS 


75 


176 


39 


NORTH OAKQ T A 




0 


83 


0 


0 


w 0 


4 




0 


OHIO 




0 


4 1 


o 


o 


o 


49 


63 ~> 


O 


OKI A NOMA 




129 


3 


0 


0 


i <j 


122 


0 


2 


OREGON 




398 


48 


i 


o 




9G 


• \ 


0 


PFNN$v /AWU 




0 


738 




u 


^ i 




\i 


345 


PUERTO PJCO 




0 


37 


0~ 


0 


16 


39 


19 


33 


PHQOE ISLAND 




343 


6 


3 


3 


7 8 


i 3 


18 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA • 




45 


0 


0 


0 


34 


49 


6 


O 


SOU IM DAKOTA 




27 


46 


0 


o 


3 


26 


5 


0 


TENNESSEE 


t 


. JSO 


23 


10 


t 


i 255 


863 


638 


9 


TE*AS 


J 


ICS 


3 244 


96 


4 


200 


i 538 


307 


32 


UTAH 




216 


0 


0 


43 


8 


34 


92 


122 


VE PMONT 




15 


TS 


to 


5 


46 


4 7 


iO 


5 


VXPCtNIA 




24 


*24 


0 


1 Vv 


' 26 


"818 


42 


94 


WASHINGTON 




iO 


69 


38 




7 


375 


20 c > 


6 


VEST VIRGINIA 






2 


0 


0 


4 *6 


29 


0 


0 


WISCONSIN 




222 


0 


0 




20 


?25 


28 


0 


\S 'x OH I NO 




: l 


o 


10 


r- 4 


5 


12 


32 


6 


AWEPtCAN SAMOA 




0 


0 


* 0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


GUAM 




















NQP THE PN MAP I ANA 1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


O 


TPUST TE«.^:TOPttS 




O 


0 


0 


o 


1 i 


1 ! 


0 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


etlP 0^ I MO I AW A*fAfR$ 




14 


3 


0 


0 


6 


4 


4 


0 


U S AND TERRITORIES 




288 


9 OS » 


84! 


2** 


5 301 


14 8 39 


6 3 ?7 


1 230 
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NUMBER OP CHI LORE N 3 



Tabfe 11, Continued 

5 vE APS OLD YEARS OLO SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DUPING SCHOOL VEAR 4978-1979 







f ft »t 

5TAT£ 




41 initll 

ALABAMA 


J 


ALASKA 


0% 

J 


ARIZONA 


0 




at si 


CALIFORNIA 


7 17 


COLORADO 


,*3 


CONNECTICUT 


35 


DELAWARE 


0 


DISTRICT OF C0LUM8IA 


0 


f L 09 I OA 


0 


GEORGIA 


45 


HA WAX t 


0 


IDAHO 


"2 1 


ILLINOIS 


284 


INDIANA 


28 


I OVA 


0 


KANSAS 


0 


KENTUCKY 


4 


LOUISIANA 


69 


KlfciNfc 


23 


HAQvXAMO 


i 4 


MASSACHUSETTS 




HI DUG AN 


3 1 


HINNE50TA 


25 


MISSISSIPPI 


1 


-MISSOURI 


54 


MONTANA 


1 


NEBRASKA 




NEVAOA 


/"I 

V 


MEW HAMPSHIRE 




NEW UERSE* 




HEW MEXICO 




NE* vQPV # 


103 


NORTH CAROLINA 


56 


N&5TH DAKOTA 


0 


gNio 


0 


OKLAHOMA 


28 


OREGON 


67 


PENNSYLVANIA 




PUERTO PICO 


26 


PHOOE ISUNO 


3 


SOUTH CAPOLINA ' 


0 


SOUTH OAKOTA 


1 


TENNESSEE 


30 


TE*vT"' N Hi_/ 


2 


uj/h 


5 


VERMONT 


2 


VIRGINIA 


2 


WASHINGTON 


0 


WEST VIRGINIA 


0 


WISCONSIN 


77 


"WYOMING 


1 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


GUAM 





•OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED* 



CLASSES 



-ORTHOPEDIC ALLY IMPAtREO* 





OTHER 








OTHER 


Cf fllQ 4 * f 


4 EN- 


REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE 


EN- 




VIRONMENTS CLASSES 


ft a*;<;fs 


SCHOOLS 


VIRONMENTS 


/y. 

» V" 


0 


20 


a 

-? 


2 


0 


1 
j 


1 


i i 


i rt 
i \j 


4 


0 


o 

\J 


220 


4 


9 


1 


0 


r\ 

w 


0 


37 


0 


21 


• 0 


* 


43 


48 


1 . • * 4 


/ 


76 


403 


0 










53 


5 


17 


27 




3 


u 


i 


0 


0 




0 


#» 


15 


0 


0 


1C 

«o 


14 




0 


75 


90 


a v 


0 


o 


7 


84 


69 


U 


13 


0 


0 


0 


4 


J J 


0 


0 


I & 


3? 


4 


6 


3 


33 


jo 


223 


. 373 


J22 


o 


0 


0 


22 


1 15 


0 


0 


0 


4 


23 


67 


0 


40 


50 


3 


2 


3 


in 

Jv 


o 


i 8 


8 


23 


7 


1 4 


4 


r\ 
u 


0 


12 


185 


24 


o 




*9 


12 


48 


1 


5 


0 


33 


39 


71 


68 


4 1 


0 


31 


10 


140 


Q 


10 


«t 


7 


39"~ 79 




10 




3 


0* 


4 




9 


u 


13 


40 


25 


0 


23 


u 


0 


4 


3 


0 


0 






0 


79 


y 


o 




1 


o 


0 


V 


0 


c 


22 


2 


1 




2 1 


* 


0 


12 


106 


t t 


0 


1 t 1 


58 


53 


135 


Do 


5T 


t «i 


25 


20 


2 


** !3 


10 


U 


0 


0 


13 


4 


o 


O 


3 










0 


3 


23 


25 


U 


4 


0 


17 


6 


0 




20 


" 




0 


«0 




3 


3B 


2* 


0 




4 


1 7 


1 


1 


19 


~> 


4- 


0 


0 


0 


2 


17 




1 


0 


0 


4 


21 


12 


0 


1 


170 


25 


30 


120 


40 


20 


19 


135 


826 


173 


353 


4 


10 


3 


0 


7 


8 


10 


5 


10 


1 t 


10 


5 


141 


3 


24 


73 


59 


8 


- 17 


3 


14. 


91 


35 


0 


0 


0 


7 


13 


0 


0 


0 


10 


270 


0 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


0 


1 7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


u 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 . 137 


790 


1 .430 


4 .344 


1.261 


778 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TPUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U S AND TERRITORIES 



0 

4 

0 
5 



0 
5 
0 
0 
197 
1 14 
26 
0 
0 
55 
• 1 
2 
6 
156 
185 
72 
0 
9 
21 

7 
1 1 

420 
5 
19 
3 
2 

0 
4 
56 

697 
5 
5 
si 
2 
2 

38 
0 
0 
1 

10 
47 
4 
3 
31 
5 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 



i .853- 2.320 
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Table 11, Continued 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 3 - 5 YEARS OLO YEARS OLO SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL EMVIROf#«NI$ 

0U81NG SCHOOL YEAR 19^-1979 



STATE 



At. A3 A HA 

At.ASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT ' 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMOU 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I OVA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO . 
NEW VORK 
NORTH. CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO * 
OKLAHOMA 
QREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE t 
TEXAS 
UTAH ' 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 

7 RUST TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN *'LAM)S 

BUR . OF INOIAtf AFFAIRS 

U.S AND TERRITORIES 

















OTHER 




* 




OTHER 


LAR 






EN- REGULAR SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


EN* 


SES 


CLASSES 


SCH00L3 


VIRONMENTS CLASSES 


CI ASSES 


ccwnnts VI 


RONMENTS 


- 










41 




0 








m 


8 


25 




0 




da 




0 


10 


5 


4? 


0 










50 


a 


21 


0 


- 








7o 


662 


2 


3 


- 








tfl 
to 


S5 


56 


0 




- 


• 




J J 


37 


26 


1 










g 


0 


22 


0 










0 


0 


ij 


1 


- 








0 


151 


0" 


0 


- 








80 


66 


12 


6 


- 








0 


19 


2 


* 0 


0 


AO 




0 


It 


38- 


14 


0 


- 








170 


283 




0 


- 








15 


47 


ft jf 


o 






m 




19 


77 


0 


19 




- 






0 


54 


15 


4 


6 


34 


44 


1 


1 7 


56 


64 












RO 


69 


50 


0 










7 


25 


\ 


2 










6 1 


58 


19 


22 
- 


- 




> 




10 


- 

283 


o 


6 








« 


45 


52 


25 


2 


0 


1 4 


1 4 


0 


0 


4 


3 


0 








" 


49 


37 


* e 
o 


23 


6 


13 


3 


0 


17 


2 


1 4 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


48 


1 4 


0 










0 


9 . 


u 


0 




* 


* 




1 


4 


l 


10 




* 






1 7 


75 


3 


0 
- 


m 


* 






54 


- 

59 


33 


. 1 


12 


87 


60 


10 




49 


4 


3 










0 


18 




0 


0 


95 


0 


0 


l 


173 


*« 0 


0 


21 


177 


0 


26 


27 


29 


yj 


1 










28 


22 


16 


5 


0 


169 


0 


0 


0 


563 


1*Yl 


0 


1 1 


/ 


i J 


21 


1 


17 


46 


27 




* 






1 7 


\j 


j 


0 


. 








1 1 


26 


o 


0 


1 1 


29 


6 




10 


1 


1 


0 




* 


- 




1 12 


89 


60 


3 










51 


358 


168. 


76 


- 








1 


4 


4 


33 " 










8 


9 


20 


10 










42 


162 


4 


4 










1 


114 


15 


1 










107 


95 


0 


*0 










29 


93 


15 


0 










25 


8 


32 


31 










0 


1 


0 


0 


















0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


0 


0 










28 


5 


0 


0 










0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


68 


710 


169 


58 


1 .423 


4, 187 


1 ,092 


294 
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Table 11, Continued . x 

tftJMBEft OF CHILDREN 3 - S YEARS 010 YZAR5, OLD SERVED IN OlFFERENT EOUCAT IONAL \nVIRONMENTS 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1978-1979 \ 



-VISUALLY HANDICAPPED- 



OEAF 

-BLIND- 











OTHER 










REGULAR SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


' EN- 


REGULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


STATE 


CLASSES 


CLASSES 


SCHOOLS 


VIRONMENTS 


CLASSES 


CLASSES 


SCHOOLS 


ALABAMA 


9 


0 


20 : 


0 


* 






ALASKA ; 




5 


10 


0 


* 


- 




ARIZONA 


s 


0 


!§ 


0 






* 


ARKANSAS 


21 


0 


12 


0 








CALIFORNIA 




122 


' 


3 


■ 




■ 


COLORADO 


) 16 


4 




0 


* 


* 




CONNECTICUT 


/ t0 , 


2 


5 


o 


* 




* 


DELAWARE 


9 % 


1 


0 


7 


■ 




* 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1 


0 


5 


0 








FLORIDA 


4 1 


'25 


3 


t 0 








GEORGIA 


68 


13 


1 


0 








HAWAII, 


0 


4 


1 


0 








IDAHO 


8 


6 " 


9 


0 


0 




2 


ILLINOIS 


73 


69 


t 14 


0 


* 


* 


* 


INDIANA 


1 


0 


24 


0 


- 


• 


■ 


c 

^OWA 


4 


9 


0 


9 


* 


■ 


■ 


KANSAS 


0 


2 


12 


2 


• 




~ 


KENTUCKY 


8 


0 


i\ 


1 


0 


3 ' 


3 


LOUISIANA 


28 


25 


* . 8 


0 


- 


- 


* 


-MAINE 


7. 


e 


0 


7 




■ 




J#?V<-AND 

Massachusetts 


29 


9 


5 


.v 2 








" 




* 


- 


( 






MICHIGAN 


~9 


40 


0 


2 


- 




• 


MINNESOTA 


30 


21 


6 


0 


■ 




■ 


MISSISSJPPI 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


3 


1 


MISSOURI 


26 


13 


' 0 


3 






" 


MO' IT ANA 


3 




14 


0 


0 


0 


1 


NEBRASKA 


13 


* 6 


16 


0 


- 


- 


- 


NEVADA 


0 


0 


v 0 




- 


- 


- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


4 




1 


£ ■ 


- 


* 


- 


NEW dERSEY 


14 


0 


0 


0 


- 


■ 


■ 


NEW MEXICO 


- 


- 


- 


- - 


"■ 


- 


* 


NEW YORK . 


41 


' 4 




0 


" 


■ 


- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1 1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


12 


NORTH OAKOTA 


0 


' * - • 6 


4 


0 


• 


■ 




OHIO 


2 


26 


0 


0 


■ 




- 


OKLAHOMA 


7 


' 3 


o 


1 


1 


8 


q 


OREGON 


* 80 


28 


3 . 


1 


- 


- 


- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


0 


■198 


26 


- 0 


- 




- 


PUERTO RICO 


g 


- 5 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


RHpOE ISLAND 


' 10 


0 




0 


; 


; 


\ 


<ntlTM TAOni IMA 


13 


" . 1 


o 


Q 








SOUTH DAKOTA 


' 0. 


, : 1- 


1 


■ 0 




- 


- 


TENNESSEE 


20 


9 


* 3 


* 7 








TEXAS 


64" 


198 


'65 


60 






i 


UTAH 


0 


0 


4 


4 








VERMONT 






10 


i 5 








VIRGINIA 


25 


8 


3 


2 








WASHINGTON 


4 


18* 


19 


0 








WEST VIRGINIA 


6 


1. 


~ 0 


0 








WISCONSIN 


18 


10 


10 


0 








WYOMING 


35 




13 


0 








AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


1 


0 


0 








GUAM 
















* NORTHERN MARIANAS 


; 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


0 


0 


o 


0 








VIRGIN ISLANDS 


0 


0 


0 


0 








BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

\ 


0 


0 


0 


0 








U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


812 


909 


397 


128 


2 


; 21 


19 



OTHER 
EN- 



CD 
0 
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Table 11/ Continued 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 3 - 5 YEARS 010 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL 

OUR I NO SCHOOL YEAR 1978-1979 



x v ♦ 


















OTHER 


> 


REGULAR 


SEPARATE SEPARATE 


EN- 


• STATfer 


CLASSES 


CLASSES SCHOOLS VIRONMENT 


ALABAMA 


1.311 


204 


67 


0 


ALASKA 


317 


209 


48 


1 


ARIZONA 


1.484 


138 


1 15 


220 


ARKANSAS 


1 ,706 


30 


387 


26 


CALIFORNIA 


12.719 


5.476 


148 


146 


COLORADO 


248 


565 


1 .422 


0 


CONNECTICUT 


3. 108 


816 


180 


82 


DELAWARE 


161 


179 


104 


9 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


806 


63 


123 


199 


FLORIDA 1 I 


3.279 


1 .640 


703 


0 


GEORGIA 


3.67 1 


1 . 128 


137 


34 


HAWAII 


36 


61 


72 


0 


IDAHO 


' 346 


940 


210 


15 


ILLINOIS , 


18.511 


2.375 


76" 


0 


INDIANA 


364 


1.417 


108 


0 


IOWA 


4.083 


67 1 


0 


295 


KANSAS 


429 


199 


514 


32 


KENTUCKY 


2.377 


524 


1 , 162 


33 


LOUISIANA 


5.057 


916 


422 


0 


MAINE 


656 


• 463 


52 


82 


MARYLAND 


3.648 


937 


570 


235 


MASSACHUSETTS 


2.889 


2.266 * 


409 


25 


MICHIGAN 7 


5.994 


3.262 


36 


315 


MINNESOTA 


4.947 


1 . 127 


316 


51 


MISSISSIPPI 


332 


651 


144 


31 


MISSOURI 


6,324 


370* 


224 


202 


MONTANA 


616 


188 


54 


0 


NEBRASKA 


1 .829 


492 


35 


0 


NEVADA 


313 


19 


87 


32 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


58 


43 


46 


-286 


NEW JERSEY 


4,423 


1 .535 


168 


O 


NEW MEXICO 


- 


- 


- 


- 


NEW YORK 


2,378 


2, 196 


316 


167 


NORTH CAROLINA 


3.067 


520 


348 


130 


NORTH DAKOTA 


0 


597 


x 1 1 


" 0 


OHIO 


191 


500 


637 


. 3 


OKLAHOMA 


3.739 


4 18 , 


1 


60 


OREGON . 


1 .08 1 


230 


31 


81 


PENNSYLVANIA 


0 


9.536 


524 


v 378 


PUERTO RICO 


68 


- 222 


123 


127 


RHODE ISLAND 


1 , 106 


24 


38 


7 


SOUTH 'CAROLINA 


2.532 


1 13 


9 


1 


SOUTH* DAKOTA 


.725 


277 


29 


O 


TENNESSEE 


4.662 


1 .043 


902 


249 


TEXAS 


19.275 


7,926 


959 


597 


UTAH 


529 


42 


126 


274 


VERMONT 


400 


^ 407 


90 


45 


VIRGINIA 


3.658 


1 .466 


261 


175 


WASHINGTON 


898 


824 


369 


18 


west Virginia 


1 .072 


348 


0 


0 


WISCONSIN' 


2.715 


326 


59 


10 


WYOMING 


- 558 


75 


295 


37 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


8 


0 


0 


GUAM 










NORTHERN MARIANAS 


3 


3 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


47 


18 


0 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


0 


2 


0 


0 


BUR, tfF' INDIAN AFFAIRS 


88 


49 


4 


0 



, U.S. AND TERRITORIES 140.834 56.074 13.962 



^able 12 



IMBER OF CHILOREN 6 - t7 YEARS OLO YEARS ClLO SERVEO IN OIFFERENT FOUCAT IONAL ENVIRONMENTS. 



OURING SCHOOL V.EAR 1976-1979 



-SPEECH IMP^IREO- 



1 



OTHER 



•EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 




OTHER 





REGULAR 


r ml ni t r 

5EPARAT t 




EN- 


f>C /*! II A o. 

REGULAR 


ccdada re 


CCDADA T r 
itrAKA 1 t 


t N 


STATE 


CLASSES 


CLASSE S 


SCHOOLS 


VIROnMENTS 


CLASSES 


CLASSES 


cri i/"v n i c 
bCrtUULb 


V 1 KUNMcN 1 


ALABAMA 


14.500 


555 


1 76 


0 


1 . 500 


8 10 


84 


0 


ALASKA 


2.067 


80 


10 


0 


243 


70 


4 


2 


ARIZONA ' 


10.662 


36 


0 


0 


2.221 


1,414 


496 


0 


ARKANSAS 


8. 261 


9 


0 


0 


2 16 


52 


1 8 


2 


CALIFORNIA 


95.642 


1 . 96 1 


23 


7 


3,810 


18.421 


2 . 026 


697 


.COLORADO 


12.^26 


55 


1.581 


0 


4 . 667 


2,925 


1 , 036 


0 


CONNECTICUT 


12.944 


255 


32 


7 


7.123 


2.491 


879 


323 


DELAWARE 


1 .260 


76 


0 


4 


1 , 228 


769 


1 50 


27 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 2.291 


6 


83 


0 


363 


35 


454 


84 


<FLORIOA 


29 . 999 


3 , 01 5 


■ 0 


0 


5*126 


4 . 1 38 


4 14 


107 


GEORGIA 


20 . 325 


2 .425 


43 


0 


10 , 645 " 


1,917 


239 


55 


HAWA 1 1 


761 


0 


0 


0 


66 


1 70 


0 


38 


IDAHO 


4 , 1 70 


6 


0 


0 


802 


1 3 1 


1 1 1 


0 


ILLINOIS 


60 . 954 


45 1 


60 


0 


20 , 107 


4,212 


2,829 


0 


INDIANA 


56. 137 


1 10 


0 


o 


420 


1 . 100 


0 


0 


IOWA 


13. 148 


0 


0 


0 


1 .050 


1,479 


190* 


6 


KANSAS 


7 . 230 


1 . 907 


78 


0 


1 , 045 


1 , 235 


1 , 427 


1 3 


KENTUCKY 


22.512 


22 


3 


0 


708 


173 


* 7 10 


207 


LOUISIANA 


30. 185 


N 206 


2 


0 


1 . 142 


3 , 4 25 


402 


73 


MAINE 


5 , 357 


30 


0 


34 




188 


O A Q 


A C 

n b 


MARYLAND 


22. 198 


2 . 153 


1 1 


1 3 


816 


1,574 


73,1 


399 


MASSACHUSETTS 






* 












MICHIGAN 


37 .019 


2 , 26 1 


0 


1 , 04 5 


6 , 628 


C A "7 C\ 


jy o 


4 7 


MlfWESOTA 


18 . 550 


225 


0 


7 * 


1 . 462 


975 


990 


1 90 


MISSISSIPPI 


10 . 161 


2 , 995 


■n 
1 


J 


8 


\ \ Q 

lib 


1 Q 

1 O 


c 


MISSOURI 


30.462 




U 


Oil 


1 OKI 


O 1A O 


1 /U 


A *>A 


MONTANA 


4 . 148 


1 5 


0 


U 


OOC 


1 w 




r\ 
U 


NEBRASKA 


9. 369 


0 


0 


0 


207 


1,172 


1 83 


0 


NEVADA 


3.584 


36 


* 0 


0 


65 


77 


200 


40 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1,066 


234 


3 1 


l lb 


i i 

i / 


O A 


A A 

**** 


J 


NEW JERSEY 


50.004 


8 . 339 


131 


1 6 


O \AA 


1 , 647 


i Q QQ 

1 , 03(J 


QA i 

y«» i 


NEW MEXICO 








" 










NEW YORK 


45.759 


156 


46 


1 4 


b , LMJb 


23 , yy ** 


2 , 1 20 


908 


NORTH CAROLINA 


24,682 


88 1 


1 5 


68 


1 , 408 


1,126 


I UJ 


ceo 


NOKTH DAKOTA 


3. 187 


o 


o 


0 


1 36 


4 1 


4 


4 


OHIO- 


63.514 


U 








7 945 


n 


2 15 


OKLAHOMA 


14.255 


1 *»o 




Q o 


11 


28? 


g 


7 


OREGON 


15.964 


218 


2 


^y o 


1 10 
1 , J. 


A QQ 




63 


PENNSYLVANIA 


81.526 


106 


r\ 
U 


n 


1 518 


3, o«»3 


1 737 


275 


PUERTO RICO 


1 1 1 


Q 1 




1 D 


7C 
/ O 




56 




RHOtfE ISLAND 


3. 296 


6 


0 


0 


/ 568 


235 


0 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


19.817 


* 0 


4 


6 


f 2.544 


1 .887 


136 


194 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


3.840 


12 


1 1 


0 


100 


103 


1 16 


0 


TENNESSEE 


30.991 


65 


58 


4 


1 .797 


331 


422 


43 


TEXAS 


67.932 


36& 


12 


1 1 


5.789 


3.701 


1 .028 


1 .909 


UTAH 


6.725 


1 


59 


0 


8.708 


548 


168 


238 


VERMONT 


2.493 


0 


63 


0 


3.627 


6 


7 


135 


VIRGINIA 


28 .636 


612 


30 


0 


944 


1 .907 


1 .003 


268 


WASHINGTON 


9,638 


1 . 194 


64 


1 


1 .932 


3.382 


312 


41 


WEST VIRGINIA 


\ 5.378 


1 .244 


0 


0 


" 284 


293 


0 


0 


WISCONSIN 


\ 10.626 


9 


0 


0 


0 


5.998 


108 


0 


WYOMING 


V 2.428 


810 


0 


0 


25 


505 


0 


69 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


0 


o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM. 


















NORTHERN "MARIANAS 10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


308 


0 


0 


0 


7 


23 


0 


0 


BUR. OF 'I NO I AN AFFAIRS 593 


147 


. 0 


0 


194 


61 


0 


0 


U.S. AKO TERRITORIES t. 035. 323 


34, 104 


2.694 


2 t 380 


1 16 .332 


120. 131 


24 . 144 


8.690 
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.ipable 12 , Continued ^ 

* C$felOftjEff«*r 17 YEARS OLO YEARS OLO SERVEO IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 

' X$~-r4r* ■** _ DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1978- 1979 



-LEARNING OISABLEO- 



♦ MENTALLY RETARDED - 



STATE 



OTHER OTHER 
REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EN- - REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EN- 

CLASSES CLASSES* SCHOOLS VIRONMENTS CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VI RONMENTS 



ALABAMA ' 


12, 120 


320 


59 


ALASKA 


5,910 


335 


3 


ART7DNA 


t7,500 


*2,584 


. 92 


ARKANSAS 


10, 180 


64 


0 


CAL IFORNI A 


86.377 


29,510 


877 


COLORADO 


22,976 * 


,1.013 


445 * 


CONNECTICUT 


221326 


2,764 


206 


OELA^ARE ^^^V 


2,938 


1.989 


80 


OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1,452 


966 


160 


FLORIDA 


36.955 


5,268 


0 


GEORGIA 


23,514 


2, 192 


19 


HA W A 1 1 


4. 160 


2.246 


0 


IDAHO 


5.443 


. 1.955 


0 


T 1 1 t MOT ^ 
ILL 1 r*\J 1 3 


66. 976 


1,2C4 


378 


TfJTlT ANA 


6,257 


1 ,059 


0 


T OVA 


20,216 


1.219 


0 




0 


1 *632 


10 


HFMTUCKY 


10, 391 


934 


233 


I Oil I SI ANA 


16,312 


7.328 


258 


MAI NE 


6.816 


84 


22 


MAD V 1 A Kin 


35.907 


9.643 


78 


MASSACHUSETTS 






- 


Mf rMt GAM 


24 . 22 1 


8.915 


0 


Mf MMFCDT A 


28 . 793 


2. 159 


565 


MT CCf QCf PPT 


2 , 252 


3,334 


37 


MT C CHI IDT 


25, 705 


3.567 


0 


MUN 1 ANA 


5.422 


506 


7 




9 ,04 2 


0 


0 




4,215 


349 


'* 0 


tJPW MAMPSHTRF 
Hew n^wraniwt, 


3 , 302 


3,277o 


150 


NFW JERSEY * 


17.525 


21.847 


1 . 104 


NEW MEXICO 




- , 


i 


fjcu YORK 
nit W » Wfv 


14 . 336 


3.976 


139 


WnDTM TADflL INA 


23,96 1 


2,110 


17 




3. 154 


9 


0 


OHIO 


18.773 ' 


29.880 


0 


OKLAHOMA 


2 1 . 905 


U445 


6 


OREGON 


15,864 


502 


80 


PENNSYLVANIA 


15,814 


11.019 


2.563 


PUERTO RICO 


1 .053 


24 1 


233 


RHODE ISLAND 


6.587 


1 .080 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


14, 186 


1.442 


2 


SOUTH OAKOTA 


1.866 


40 


24 


TENNESSEE 


21,070 


1 . 187 


200 


TEXAS v 


135.476 


10.211 


176 


UTAH 


12, 194 


65 


8 


VERMONT 


1 .509 


64 


33 


VIRGINIA 


18.093 


4.759 


244 


WASHINGTON 


10,860 


6,953 


25 


WEST VIRGINIA 


4. 157 


2.237 


0 


WISCONSIN n 


18.687 


5f 


0 


WYOMING 


661 


4.670 


0 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


73 


0 


0 


GUAM 








NORTHERN MARIANAS 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


16 


13 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


192 


0 


0 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


1.629 


352 


0 


^U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


897.349 


199.569 


8.533 



0 


26 . 1 26 


c 7R7 
D . ' 3 / 


387 


o 


0 


513 


309 ** 


44 


3 


0 


1 .861 


4.058 


305 


0 


0 


12.553 


2. 165 


1.253 


986 


340 


1 .381 


28.265 


346 


133 


0 


2.04 1 


3.558 


l\043 


0 


66 


1 .528 


4,637 


, 307 


64 


5 


709 


1 .033 


494 


29 


0 


528 


204 


1.097 


152 


3 


6.831 


13.662 


4.814 


63 


0 


16 . 397 


12, 22 1 




26 


14 


658 


1 . 120 


98 


75 


0 


24 


2,240 


361 


21 


0 


34.277 


* 3,769 


3.623 


0 


0 


7.582 


24.538 


0 


0 


12 


2. 184 


8,478 


485 


20 


2 


838 


6.207 


675 


161 


1 17 


8.993 


9,635 


2.855 


214 


0 


3.503 


14.011 


1.954 


25 


43 


4.335 


348 


481 , 


64 


8 


2.744 


7.622 


392 
- 


26 


53 


• 

4 , 290 


15.410 


146 


31 


190 


5.535 


5.260 


2. 100 


1 .504 


6 


1 .010 


15.054 


375 


118 


379 


5.469 


13.404 


2.680 


225 


0 


77 1 


815 


88 


0 


0 


5. 138 


1 ,499 


201 


0 


0 


494 


355 


275 


2 


70 


17 1 


1 . 147 


226 


30 


143 ' 


1.983 


12,777 

- 


458 
- 


3.915 


15 


3 . 586 


34 , 263 


1 , 594 




754 


29/ 159 


9.530 


2,031 


1 , 154 


0 


/ 195 


1 . 156 


92 


15 


0 


/ 0 


5^3.549 


9.221 


0 


15 


t 5,595 


6.308 


3 


67 


240 


1 , 749 


1 , 570 






0 


1 .033 


39.810 


12 


3. 101 


0 


4.3^0 


31.812 


58 1 


238 


0 


447 


11.017 


0 


0 


3 


14,467 


n,750 


183 


.31 


0 


604 


293 


1 15 


0 


7 


14,07 1 


5.656 


1,773 


52 


34 


10.310 


17.507 


1.304 


154 


10 


1 .809 


1 .852 


964 * 


302 


0 


710 


1 . 197 


12 


31 


3 


2.954 


15. 176 


1.071 


75 


0 


1 .598 


7.292 


879 


4 




2.957 


4 ,765 


0 


0 


0 


' 0 


12.632 


483 


0 


0 


20 


949 


65 


92 


0 


'o 


46 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


9 


54 


9 


0 


0 


14 


407 


0 


0 


0 


300 


96 


78 


36 


2.532 


2^1 .429 


448.295 


48.5o5 


13,667 
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Table 12 , Continued 

NUMBER OF CHIIOREN 6 - t7 YEARS OtO YEARS OLO SERVEO IN OlfFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1973* 1979 



•OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED ♦ ♦ ORTHOPEDICAUY IMPAlfVtO- 



OTHER OTMtR 
REGULAR SEPARATE SL?ARATE EN- REGULAR SEPARATC SEPARATE EN- 

STATE CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VIRONMENTS CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VIRONMENTS 



ALABAMA 




66 




150 


78 


ALASKA V 




50 




10 


2 


AfHZOW 




0 




0 


0 


ARKANSAS 




152 




0 


0 


CALIFORNIA 


26.080 


5, 


496 


36 


COLORADO 


• 


400 


l . 


i 18 


2 13 


CONNECTICUT 




456 






. 89 


DELAWARE 




0 






1 


OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 




5 




C 


2 


FLORIDA 




0 


t 


367 


689 


GEORGIA 




800 




42 


4 


HAWAII 




0 




0 


1 


IOAHO 




126 




18 


0 


ILLtNOlS 


1 . 


365 




1 15 


162 


INDIANA 




*2 




650 


0 


IOWA 




0 




456 


O 


KANSAS 




0 




0 


269 


KENTUCKY 




130 




65 


28 


LOUISIANA 




755 




226 


0 


MAINE 




97 




23 


35 


MARYLAND 




cA9 






2 


MASSACHUSETTS 








- 


g 


MICHIGAN 




732 


1 . 


324 


9 1 • 


MINNESOTA 




381 




35 


200 


MISSISSIPPI 




9 




10 


3 


MISSOURI 


1 


965 




258 


r\ 


MONTANA 




13 




29 


0 


NEBRASKA 




- 




- 


- 


NEVADA 




10 




1 1 


17 1 


r^EW HAMPSHIRE 




85 




30 


8 


NEW JERSEY 




146 


1 


129 


10 


NEW MCXICO 




- 




- 


4 


NEW YORK 


3 


. ?69 


26 


825 


4,260 


NORTH CAROLINA 


•1 


.587 




113 / 


1 16 


NORTH DAKOfA 




51 




16 


4 


OHIO 




0 


2 


101 




OKLAHOMA 




399 




42 


2 


OREGOr* 




394 




3 


25 


PENNSYLVANIA 












PUERTO PICO 




43 




84 


57 


flHOOE ISLAWf? 




12 




3 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 




12 




C 


0 


SOUTH DAKOTA 




1 




42 j 


f o 


TENNFSSEE 


2 


.4 5? 




6/ 


too 


TEXAS 




263 


2 




694 


UTAH 




513 




88 


42 


VERMONT 




1 16 




0 


• 21 


VIRGINIA 




40 




3*9 


657 


Washington 




23 




75 


6 


WEST VIRGINIA 




238 




Ml 


0 


WISCONSIN 




0 




2 


0 


WYOMING 




5 




38 


0 


AMERICAN SAMOA 




0 




1 


o 


GUAM 












NORTHERN MARIANAS 




0 




0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




12 




3 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 




0 




7 


0 


BUR . OF IttDiAN /IFF AIRS 




1 1 




% 


0 


U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


44 


. 1 10 


43 


,893 


7.960 



150 75 290 20 0 

3 70 30 5 «: 

i.251 356 93 23 0 

15 132 18 54 ( 1 

2.44 1 * *87 3.305 7 3*4 



14 1 


259 


' 1 12 


38 


67 


- 0 


12 


20 


122 


0 


* 59 


0 


0 


:\?2 


68 


187 


543 


940 


bo 


* TO 


2.5b7 


37 1 


503/ 


25 


73 


0 


0 


19 


£M 


0 


23 


iO 


b~* 


18 


4 


A 


56? 


2.288 


382 


O 


0 


?S 


4 1 1 


0 


0 


1 


200 


154 


4?" 


16 


394 


202 


82 


5 


0 


\ .076 


5^2 * 


57 


42 


s57 


1 .394 


4 J 


149 


46 


0 


88 


157 


43 


24 


61 


1 .592 


146 


458 
- 


y 12 

- 


7Q2 
* 


308 


244 


44 1 


1 


102 


797 


4 34 


22U 


150 


66 


80 


U 


7 


0 




83 


Q 15 


494 


0 


90 




35 


3 1 


cr 


103 




12'* 


199 


0 


0 


4 


16 


12 


3 ■ 


5? 


16 


73 


20 


1o 


1 1 


361 


1 17 


. ait. 


494 


573 


2.245 


394 


919 




636 


352 


48 1 




225 


1 28 


14 


48 


y< 


< 36 


7 


1 .275 










43 


94 


107 


0 


17 


161 


439 


130 


16 


65 




550* 


1 . 73 1 


. 97 


2b 


342 


< 1 


60 


' 64 


65 


0 


57 


30 


0 


0 


244 


252 


■284 


fe7 


553 


0 


14 


16 


50 


0 


200 


014 


454 


58* 


313 


1 ,243 


J . 442 


1 .433 




3.44? 


90 


I0? 


47 


7b 


9 


0 


99" 


0 


22 


0 


18* 


1 19 


25j 




31 


311 




815 


e:» 


2? 


0 


■>9 


res 


0 








r 


0 


0 


• 


2 






0 


»% 


0 


4 




0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


7 


0 


0 


12 




6 


*■ '* 


0 


20 429 


15.820 


t f> . 06 4 


4 . 4^6 


7 . 740 
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Table 12, Continued 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 6 - 17 YE APS OLD YEARS OLD SERVED IN 0IFFERENT EOUCAT IDNAL ENVIRONMENTS 

CURING SCHOOL YEAR 1978- t979 

m 

♦ MULT I -HANOI CAPPED ♦ ♦ HARD OF HEAR I KG/DEAF 



OTHER OTHER 
REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EN- REGULAR SEPARATE* SEPARATE EN- 

STATE CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VIRONMENTS CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VIRO**ENTS 



ALABAMA 


• 








287 


285 


517 


0 


ALASKA 










96 


80 


4 


0 


ARIZONA 


1 14 


27 1 


65 




361 


47 


408 


0 


ARKANSAS 










247 


50 


265 


1 


CALIFORNIA- 










1 .040 


4.488 


22 


8 


COLORADO 










596 


223 


96 


0 


CONNECTICUT 










457 


12 1 


136 


9 


DELAWARE 


_ 








22 


9 


104 


0 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 










24 


2 


42 


4 


FLORIDA . 










0 


1. 136 


601 


1 


GEORGIA 




- 






926 


310 


154 


262 


HAWAII 










37 


139 


86 


0 


IDAHO 




2 16 


40 




52 


92 


109 


0 


ILL INOIS 










1 .636 


1.S31 


382 


0 


INDIANA 


m 








138 


427 


573 


» o 


XOW4 










310 


259 


307 


7 


KANSAS 


_ 


m 






801 


195 


307 


1 


KENTUCKY 


38 


122 


54 


104 


160 


66 


$40 


29 


LOUISIANA 










435 


369 


437 


0 


MAINE 


_ 








244 


33 


14 1 


8 


MARYLANO 


« 








853 


655 


47 


3 


MASSACHUSETTS 


m 








• 






- 


MICHIGAN 


_ 








758 


1.295 


0 


25 


MINNESOTA 


m 


_ 






600 


220 


345 


385 


MISSISSIPPI 


16 


144 


46 


29 


68 


202 


24 


0 


MI SSOURI 










1 .389 


399 


219 


151 


MONTANA 


504 


1 13 


18 


0 


136 


15 


122 


0 


NEBRASKA 


0 


100 


0 


0 * 


16 


329 


149 


0 


NEVADA I 










1 14 


44 


0 


0 


N$W HAMPSHTRE 




_ 






91 


43 


59 


5 


NEW JERSEY 




_ 




- 


430 


1.322 


42 


648 


NEW MEXICO 










- 


- 


- 


- 


NEW YORK 






- 


- 


1 .497 


1.603 


1 .587 


35 


NORTH CAROLINA 


222 


483 


1 17 


72 


984 


166 


49 


1 16 


NORTH DAKOTA 










108 


6 


76 


9 


OHIO 


0 


1 .240 


1 .549 


0 


195 


2.097 


255 


0 


OKLAHOMA 


28 


233 


0 


34 


204 


203 


3 


13 


OREGON 








- 


516 


154 


162 


1 


PENNSYLVANIA W 


1? 


331 


_ 0 


0 


3. 134 


847 


828 


0 


PUERTO RICO 


122 


315 


105 


250 


56 


646 


272 


12 


RHODE ISLANO 










55 


18 


0 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 










457 


( 296 


14 


1 1 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


91 


1 19 


53 


0 


346 


2 


9 


0 


TENNESSEE 








* _ 


1 .492 


449 


395 


3 


TEXAS 










1 .372 


1.845 


352 


5 


UTAH 










416 


37 


2 


66 


VERMONT 










224 


99 


95 


0 


VIRGINIA 










553 


620 


375 


5 


WASHINGTON 










175 


676 


212 


0 


WEST VIRGINIA 










134 


1 10 


0 


0 


WISCONSIN 










0 


638 


400 


0 


WYOMING 










192 


33 


26 


10 


AMERICAN SAMOA 










0 


18 


0 


o 


GUAM 


















NORTHERN MARIANAS 




4 


0 


0 


0 


16 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 










27 


29 


0 


o 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 










0 


32 


0 


0 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


0 


94 


64 


17 


47 


61 


0 


0 


U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


1 . 147 


3.785 


2.111 


506 


24.528 


25.387 


1 1 .650 


1.833 
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number of children 6 



STATE 



Tab^ 12 , Continued 

t7 YEARS OLD YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURIWO SCHOOL YfcAR 19J8- 1979 



-VISUALLY MANOICAPPED- 



OEAF 

BLIND- 



OTHER ~ "v OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EN- REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE tH\ 

CLASS'S CLASSES SCHOOLS VI RONMENT r CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VtROfWENTS 



ALABAMA 




260 


45 


1 76 


0 


ALASKA 




36 


to 


80 


0 


ARIZONA 




200 


2 


78 


0 


ARKANSAS 




76 


0 


153 


0 


CALIFORNIA 


1 


363 


t .319 


8 


4 


CQLORADO N 




249 


2 


39 


O 


CONNECTICUT 




236 


9 


25 


s 


DELAWARE 




«2 


18 


1 


0 


UtSTRICT OF COLUMBIA 




2 t 


0 


35 


1 


FLORIDA * 




556 


164 


162<* 


0 


GEORGIA * 




GOO 


1 18 


93 


1 2 


HAWAII 4 ' 




20 


6 


10 


0 


IDAHO 




42 


18 


?0 


0 


ILLINOIS 




906 


620 


163 


0 


I NO I ANA 




292 


38 


195 


0 


IOWA 




85 


26 


97 


1 


KANSAS 




» t56 


25 


- 179 


\ 


KENTUCKY 




140 


27 


254 


16 


LOUISIANA 




166 


154 


1 1 7 


0 


MAINE 




94 


12 


15 ^ 


18 


MARYLAND 




364 


70 


1 45 


3 


MASSACHUSETTS 












MICHIGAN 




3 18 


3 16 


0 


1 


MINNESOTA 




340 


50 


30 


76 


MISSISSIPPI 




. U \ 


20 


6 


1 


MISSOURI 




663 


1 12 


122 


64 


MONTANA 




48 


4 


123 


0 


NEBRASKA 




to 1 


8 


54 


0 


NEVADA 




6 t 


0 


0 


3 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 




36 


16 


2 


1 


NEW JERSEY 




194 


159 


29 


1 C4C 


NEW MEXICO 




* 








NEW YORK 


1 


563 


164 


2 16 


26 


NORTH CAROLINA 




562 


1 1 


202 , 


1 i 


NORTH OAKOT& 




7 1 


1 


36 


2 


OHIO 




86 


745* 


144 


0 


OKLAHOMA 




94 


40 


0 


10 


OREGON 




404 


34 


56 


0 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2 


.218 


733 


314 


0 


PUERTO RICO 




45 


S3 


> J 


i r\ 
» \J 


RHODE rSLANO 




29 


5 


0 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 




570 


7 


6 


1 


SOUTH OAKOTA 




15 


0 


27 


0 


TENNESSEE 




564 


59 


134 


6 


TEXAS 




8 13 


214 


37 


8 


UTAH 




135 


0 


0 


64 


VERMONT 




7! 


0 


10 


0 


VIRGINIA 




540 


39 


126 


0 


WASHINGTON 




162 


96 


95 


0 


WEST VIRGINIA 




143 


33 


0 


0 


WISCONSIN 




0 


132 


232 


0 


WYOMING 




1 14 


1 1 


0 


3 


AMERICAN SAMOA 




0 . 


3 


0 


0 


GUAM 












NORTHERN MARIANAS 




0 


2 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




t6 


• 0 


0 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 




0 


0 


0 


0 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




20 


7 


4 


1 


U,S. A NO TERRITORIES 


»5 


.97 1 


5.757 


4 . 1 10 


1 .389 



12 



20 



26 



128 



20 



5 
0 



O 
9 



o 



2 1 



22 



28 



70 



20 



101 



233 



29 



(Continued) 
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Table 12 t Continued 



NUM8ER Of CHILOREN 6 



17 YEARS OLO YEARS OLO SERVEO IN OlfFERENT EDUC A T t ONAL CNVIRON*CNT$ 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1978-1979 " 



■TOTAL- 



STATE 



OTHER 

REGULAR SEPAOATE SEPARAJC I*' 
CLASSES CLA^flfti SCHOOLS VIRONMENTS 



ALABAMA 


54.934 


9. 


2*2 


1 . 


497 




ISO 


ALASKA » 


«*. 


985 




915 




152 




9 


ARIZONA 


33. 


235 


8. 


510 


1 . 


467. 


1 . 


251 


APKAWSAS 


31. 


817 


2. 


349 


i . 


743 


1 


005 


CALIFORNIA 


2*8. 


580 


32. 


765 


3. 


347 


3. 


974 


COLORAOO 


43. 


555 


8. 


894 


4 . 


453 




0 


CONNECTICUT 


45. 


329 


10. 


544 


\ , 


7 12 




682 


OELAWARE 


6. 


31 1 


3. 


914 




952 




65 


DISTRICT Or COLUMBIA 


4. 


684 


1 . 


213 


- 2. 


195 




4*68 


FLORIDA 


80.010 


28. 


690 


6 


730 




391 


GEORGIA 


73,578 


19. 


728 


1 , 


016 


2, 


995 


HA W A I I 


5. 


702 


3. 


700 




276 




127 


IDAHO 


ip. 


801 


4. 


737 




735 




48 


ILLINOIS 


186. 


784 


14. 


490 


7, 


979 




0 


INDIANA 


65.996 


28. 


333 




765 




0 


IOWA 


37, 


193 


12. 


07 1 


1 


124 




63 


KANSAS 


10.272 


1 * . 


283 


2 


970 




572 * 


KENTUCKY 


43 


636 


1 1 


12 » 


5 


14 7. 


1 


840 


LOUISIANA 


52 


535 


ft 


868 


3 


2 16 


1 


492 


MAINE 


20. » 14 




761 


1 


&66 




362 


MARYLAND 


63 


077 


22 


2 10 


i 


4 18 


2 


746 


MASSACHUSETTS 


99.503 


13 


368 


7 


237 




667 


MICHIGAN 


74 


215 


35 


432 




743 


1 


582 


MINNESOTA 


56 


095 


9 


444 


4 


380 


3 


229 


MISSISSIPPI 


13 


557 


21 


889 




516 




248 


MISSOURI 


69 


021 


2* 


162 


3 


»9i 


? 


037 


MONTANA 


1 1 


313 


\ 


645 




469 




296 


NEBRASKA 


24 


018 


3 


307 




567 




0 


NEVAOA 


8 


559 




884 




629 




101 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


4 


89* 


4 


791 




535 




25 » 


NEW JERSEY 


72 


543 


54 


036 


4 


166 


7 


637 


NEW MEXICO 


















NEW YORK 


76 


130 


Q l 


900 


10.463 


4 


.277 


HORTH CAROL !NA 


83 


052 


14 


633 


2 


945 


3 


224 


NORTH DAKOTA 


6.950' 


1 


253 




248 




51 


OHIO 


82 


,568 


92.557 


i 1 


169 


1 


.490 


OKLAHOMA 


42 


.652 . 


7 


830 




20 




299 


OREGON 


32 


592 


* 3 


1 10 




504 




658 


PENNSYLVANIA 


105 


805 


59 


976 


5 


.551 


3 


402 


PUERTO RICO 


S 


.886 


5 


570 


t 


440 




983 


RHODE I Si ANO 


1 1 


.051 


2 


394 




671 




382 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


52 


307 


13 


666 




4 12 


1 .037 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


C 


.877 




627 




4 15 




0 


TENNESSEE 


73 


.356 


8 


207 


3 


.666 




628 


TEXAS 


224 


.397 


37 


,789 


3 


832 


6 


.805 


UTAH 


30 


607 


2 


.638 


1 


.318 




7 79 


VERMONT 


8 


.849 


1 


366 




263 




166 


VIRGINIA 


51 


.879 


23.405 


3 


.899 




564 


WASHINGTON 


24 


.682 


20.483 


1 


.676 




379 


WEST VIRGINIA 


13 


. 340 


9.028 




0 




0 


WISCONSIN 


30 


. 280 


19 


512 


1 


.'23 




391 


WYOMING 


3 


. 447 


7 


.037 




91 




175 


AMERICAN SAMOA 




73 




72 




0 




0 


GUAM 


















NORTHERN MARIANAS 




10 




34 




0 




0 


TRUST TERRITORIES \ 




102 




99 




9 




0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS ' 




52 1 




476 




0 




0 


BUR Or INDIAN AFFAIRS 


7.822 




831 




146 




6G 


U S AND TERRITORIES 


2,501 .5*2 


912 


.459 


122 


3^4 


60 


. 440 



ERIC 



)£3 



161 



Table 13 

NUMBEfc Of iHKOPfN 18 2< TEARS OLD YEARS OLD SERVED IN Oir*EP?Nt E0OCA7I0HAL ENVIRONMENTS 

DURING SCHOOL *EAR 1978*1979 







• SPEECH 


IMPAfRCD 




fWOtlONAlLV 0IS?UR9f0 ■ 










OTMf R 








OTHf 0 




REGULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


tN- 


REGULAR SEPARATE 


Sfc PARA T £ 


EN- 


ST AT £ 


CtASSCS 


CLASSES 


SCKJOLS 

**••*"■ ' 


VtRONMfNTS 

. . • * . , ^ 


CLASSES CLASSf S 


sooot s 


VIRONMENT 


ALABAMA 


SO 




14 


8 


0 


i *o 


1 ? 7 


22 


0 


ALASKA 


*§° 


10 


5 


0 


30 


10 


1 


i 




9i 


0 


0 


0 


64 


15 


4 


o 


ARKANSAS 


4 t 


0 


0 


0 


o 


l 


8 


4 


California 


397 


91 


1 


1 


59 


348 


94 


♦ 9 


COIORAOO 




0 




0 


2 j 


IQ 


40 


0 


CONNECT ICUT 




\ 


1 


0 




9C 


4 - 


29 


DEUWARE 


t 


0 


0 


o 


39 


52 


10 


4 


d:strjct or coiiajbja 


0 


0 


0 


c 


O 


o 


8 


2 


rtOQtOA 


»Oi 


0 


0 


A 


32 


66 


3?7 


0 


GEOPGl A 


1 1 1 


85 


iO 




133 


n 


34 


0 


HAVAJ I 


6 


0 


0 


0 


o 


. o 


0 


0 


tOAHO 


1 14 


8 


0 


0 


166 


62 


14 


0 


ILLINOIS 


»<*o 


*k 


*0 


A 




* 1* 


349 


0 


INDIANA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


6? 


0 


0 


I OVA 


1 t 


0 


a 


0 


28 


3^ 


o 


0 


KANSAS 


8 


53 


6 


0 


28 


1 7 


164 


0 


KENTUCKY 


i 877 


0 


3 


3 




fO 


8 1 


32 


LOUISIANA 


193 


20 


a 


^ 


4? 


«2 i 


?A8 


0 


MAINE 


*9 




O 




• 12 


4 • 


?<J 


39 


MAR V L AND 


284 


S3 


* 


a 


8 2 




<K> 


85 


MASSACHUSETTS 


• 












10 




MICHIGAN 


334 


8> 






2 i 4 


IO? 


MINNESOTA 


*5 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


4^ 


31 


MISSISSIPPI 


79 


24 


0 




0 




t 


0 


MISSOURI 


7 18 


9 


0 


1 


'24 


3* 


7 


1*1 


MONTANA 


2 


2 


o 


c 


98 


4 


3 


0 


NEBRASKA 


24 


^ O 


a 


A 


8 


O 


0 


0 


NEVADA 


0 


0 


0 


f* 


0 


o 




2 


NEW MAMPSH1R? 


6 


3 


a 


A 


4 


■> 


6 


j 


NEW JEttSEv 


20O 


2 




A 


M 2 




9n 


0 


NEW MEXICO 














0 




NEW YORK 


0 


0 


0 




A 


0 


o 


NORTH CAROLINA 


12? 


i 






20 . 


» J 


48 


NOR f H OAKO*A 


?5 


0 










0 


OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 


0 


0 


0 


o 


0 


o 


o 


0 


?7 


1 








3 


0 


0 


OREGON 


«M 


o 






9 




I 

18? 


0 


PENNSYLVANIA 


4 19 


o 


o 




14 




0 


PUERTO RICO 


0 


7 


i 


If 


i 


33 


6 


5 


RHODE I St AND 


9 


0 


A 


o 


2? 


o 


0 


6 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


68 


1 


0 


A 


*S 


tO 


* ° 


42 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


27 


0 


0 


A 


4 


2 


8 


O 




325 


10 


3 


o 


186 


23 


5 y * 


36 


TEXAS 


*20 




0 


1 


iO' 


3*5 


62 


227 


tfT AM 




0 


(I 


l 


3 


*o 


*> 


2 i 


VERMONT 


2 


0 




o 


3^ 


c 


o 


0 


VIRGINIA » 


25 » 


M 


t ; 


1 


1^ 


2- 1 


i25 


<3 


WASHINGTON 


16 


2< 


i 


c 


20 


i ?3 


15 


2 


WEST VIRGINIA 


883 


0 


O 


o 


« 3 


1 3 


A 


0 


.WISCONSIN 


w i 


A 


A 


r, 


0 


•5 < 


I ? 


0 


WYOMING 


30 


5 


0 


o 




34 


0 


32 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


H ° 


0 


lAiAM 


















NORTHERN MAR 1 ANAS 


0 


0 


0 


O 


o 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


l / 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


A 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


8UR Of INDIAN AffAIRS 


5 


4 


o 


0 


5 


IO 


4 


0 


J $ A NO T { RR f T OR ICS 


6 99 1 


534 


66 


4A 


1 518 


? 




'3 r > 



1 ^ (Continued) 
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Table 13 , Continued 
Ntfweeo of chuo*cn *a 21 oto years old $£&vid in oi* cducationai *wipo>£«£w$ 

OU»IWfc SO*30t rtAP f$78*t979 

* « • UASNJ**0 D15A8U0**; •••• ***** *H v O€T*»0f0 - * * 

R£GUl*S $£PA3AT£ 5£*Afi4T£ <*£GUlAO S£PftRAU 5*PA«AU £N' 



5T*U 


CtA5S£5 


CHASSIS 


SCHOOLS 


V|wt»<S*£KTS 


CtJtSSf 5 


ctAsses 


StHOOtS 




41AB£*A 




0 


6 


o 


i ,&OD 


39U 


84 


0 


At*$*A 


2f8 


5 


0 


0 


65 


65 


t4 


O 






20, 


i 


0 


173 


" 468 


'£3 


0 


A#KA*#5AS 


MS 


0 


0 


0 


3*0 


139 


t vf> 


143 






334 


36 


13 


2*5 


4 3^5 


38 


10 


COtOOAOO 


190 


40 


0 


0 


4 1 


525 


539 




co*##£cncvT 


833 


35 


18 . 


4 t 


60S 


55* 


38 


1 1 


OEUVAftE 


1*03 


17» 


3 


0 


77 


1GO 


314 


13 


OtSTJUCT or coiu*8*a 


14 


5 


0 




4 


0 


97 


0 


ftWiOA 


327 


49 


0 


0 


443 


54 1 


3.334 


0 


oro^oiA 


3M 


92 


0 


o 


£79 


599 


09 


! 


HAWAII 


0 


O 


0 


o 


0 


7 


47 


4 


10AK) 


432 


135 


0 


o 


J3 


14£. 


797 






88? 


33 


25 


o 


3 0$8 


833 


1 , 4*3 


O 


J fit) UNA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


70 


663 


0 


0 


IOV* 




35 


0 


0 


173 


i .035 


0 


3 


KANSAS 


S3 


52 


'9 


o 


62 


733 


177 


8$ 




555 


4 ? 


70 


0 


7 35 


soa 


<*25 


1 t 


tOUt $1 A*4A 


226 




98 


o 


331 


1.333 


1 .846 


0 


MA IMC 


76 


14 


7 


a 


328 


77 


80 


38 


KACVtAKO 


3.0*1 


i 73* 


* i 


0 


531 


7,895 


359 


13 


KASSACWSCTTS 
















ie 


MICHIGAN 




2«4 


0 


0 


899 


3 005 


1 13 




35 


5 


» v 


o 


75 


765 


530 


585 


*!SSS5SI«»<»I 


93 


A* 


0 


0 


30 


1,069 


35 


33 




406 


?9 


0 


6 


4 1 ? 


V .594 


5*8 


52 


MOHTANA 


eo3 


19 




0 


7? 


->8 


3 


0 


KC OB A SKA 


733 


0 


0 


o 


164 


500 


54 


0 


HCVAOA 




* 


0 


1Q4 




l 


16 


1 16 


W£W H*KS>5>4i»t 


105 


i>3 


9 


6 


lf> 


165 


94 


42 


tf€W utsse* 


448 




3i5 


0 


893 


?84 




0 


WW MEXICO 
















* 


M£¥ YO»K 


0 


0 


0 


o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CJtfrOUHA 


*8 i 


?7 


1 ? 


431 


,315 


4 76 


914 


1 1 1 


DAKOTA 


23 


O 




O 


35 


1O8 


63 


1 1 




0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


OCtAH?** 


7*0 




0 


o 


730 


358 


0 


3 


osteon 


i?7 




0 


0 


8 i 


10? 


7 1 




P£*##5tl VANU 


77 




m 


0 


830 


3 489 


4 


0 


Aug ryrfy* tj yj» rt 
rUt m i w Hi vv 


35 




0 




7 


330 


139 


32 


SMSOt J St AMD 


*58 


0 


0 


0 


59 


O 


O 


O 


$0U*M CA&OUHA 


204 


39 


t 


t 


% . 05? 


783 


*. 


J 


$0U*M OAMDt* 


<9 


0 


9 


0 


?5 


30 


97 


O 


TCf#*£$$£f 




81 


?7 




i .058 


787 


?0i 


21 


TtXAS 


i m 


380 


i* 


0 


403 


7 663 


5H 


37 


UT*H ' 


5 


106 


353 


o 


5 


34 


133 


100 


V£kWOWI 


5 


0 


0 


0 


77 




0 


45 




33» 


SO 


J 


0 


730 


1.571 


650 


iu 


WASHINGTON 


35* 






0 


75 


716 


313 


0 


WtST VISSfGtKIA 


*94 


4,? 


0 


0 


303 


2<14 


0 


0 


WJSCWSiM 




0 




0 


0 


1 345 


358 


0 




100 


?4 


0 


0 


3 


83 


10 


39 


AJ*£$UCAtt SAWA 


0 


O 




o 


0 


5 


0 


0 


COAK • 


















H08TK£fttt MftfelAMAS 


0 


0 


»*> 


0 


0 


2 


0 


O 


l*UM tC»*tTOI»US 


0 


3 


0 


0 


1 1 


0 


3 


0 


VtOOIN tStA^OS 


0 


O 


0 


r\ 


0 


10 


0 


0 


or .inoiam ArVjuas 


56 


13 


o 


0 


4? 


6 


0 


0 


U S AWO T€tttmO*l£S 


i? 585 


4 835 


« 153 


588 


O 881 


14 584 


14 755 


• .584 



(Continued) 
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W«3CR Of CHILDREN 18 



Table 13, Continued 



21 *EARS 0L0 YEARS QLO SERVED OJrfERtwr EOUC&UONAL ENVIRONMENT^ 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR I970* 1979 



-OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED* 



ORTHOPEOKAttt SMPAlRf.0 



S*AU 



OTHER OTHER 
RECO\A» SEPARAT t SEPARATE EH- REGULAR SEPARATf. SEP*S*«t EN 

CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VtRQNWENTS Cl*SSCS CLASSES SCHOOl S VlRONMCWTS 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALtfG&NJA 

COLORAOO 

CO**f£CTICUT * 

OSLAWARt 

DISTRICT OF COLUffiU 

*LOP!OA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IOAWO 

ILLINOIS 

tNDXANA 

J OVA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MJNNE SOT A 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

new hamp«;mtc£ 
MEW JERSEY 
MEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NG^^H DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
QBE CON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO OtCO 
PHOOE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEN?4ES,€E 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
" WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGIN! A 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U S AND TERRITORIES 



1 5 




36 


8 


3 


6 


0 


0 


10 


3 


t 


1 


10 


10 


t 


C 


0 


0 


0 


92 


2 f 


2 


6 


0 


15 


0 


u 


4 


9 


6 


1 4 


2 


401 


182 


3 


72 


98 


344 


0 


15 


5 


33 


151 


0 










38 


7 


8 


18 


33 


13 


3 


6 


0 


O 




0 


i 


2 


1 1 


0 


0 


l 


0 


30 


0 


0 


58 


*>< 


0 


18 


SO 


0 


60 


30 


0 


0 


1 7 


o 


o 


53 


5 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


12 


9 


0 


4 


64 


12 


0 


0 


68 


t 


20 


0 


80 


14 4 


6 i 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


i 


9 


0 


L» 


\ 


96 


O 


0 


19 


7 


0 


5 


0 


0 


64 


23 


0 


7 


0 


o 


5 


s 


I * 


56 


3D 


18 


1 3 


4 


40 


12 


0 


0 


3 


47 


26 


0 


7 


5 


1 


14 


1 4 


6 


i 


1 7 


9 


4 


0 


690 


14 


86 




19 1 


• 

77 


- 

S 


2 


35 


25 


1 « 7 


i 


1 t 


7 


0 


5 


2 i 


0 


0 


1 1 


0 


4 


1 


C 


7 


0 


0 


0 




258 


37 


0 


o 




82 


0 


1 


\ 


1 


0 


2 1 


1 


1 


0 


1 1 


- 


- 






2 1 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


' u 


8 


! 


0 




5 


3 


c 


\J 


5 


80 


3 


o 


1 6 


'0 


66 


A 


V 


o 


o 


0 


0 


f 


0 


0 


23 


3 


14 


J2 


j 


1 1 


23 


4 


2 


i 


0 


o 






7 


r\ 


0 


0 


0 


0 








^ 


9 


2 


0 




5 


6 


0 




r\ 

\J 


o 


o 


1 


7 


5 


1 


3 












1 17 


" 4 


0 


0 


1 2 


26 


24 




o 


9 


8 


1 


0 


0 


18 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


31 


O 


1 1 


0 


19 


0 


?3 


0 


0 




3 


6 


0 


30 


60 


10 


91 




68 


150 


124 


6 1 


2S1 


96 


221 


79 


7 1 


19 


283 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


6 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


45 


5 


2 


22 


30 


5 


3 


3 


3 


18 


10 


«8 


8 


1 


29 


10 


0 


0 


2 


15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


63 


0 


0 


o 


1 


3 


0 


0 


O 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1. 179 


900 


552 


1 .64 1 


1 .027 


1 .361 


551 


763 
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Table 13 , Continued 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 18 2i YEARS OLD YEARS OLO SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT S 

DURING SCHOOL YfcAR 1978-1979 



-«UL t I -HANOICaPPED- 



♦ MAR0 OF HEAR INS/DEAF • 



OTHER ' ^ OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EN- REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EN- 

CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VIROWENTS CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS V I RONMENTS 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

COWNtCTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF C0LLW8IA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

I NT, I ANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

UONJANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
N£W MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RJCO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
. TENNESSEE' 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHIKGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



34 



62 



33 



13 



10 



69 
0 



14 

0 
3 



4 

20 



28 

0 
18 

22 
15 



1 

0 



O 
O 

O 
30 



1 18 



236 



10 



130 



- 


10 


8 


20 


0 




1 1 


lb 


o 


o 


o 


22 


o 


7 


o 




2 


3 " 


39 


2 






197 


5 






20 


o 


7 


o 




2 1 


4 


16 


o 




3 


o 


15 


o 




4 


o 


3 


o 


- 


0 


36 


7 


O 




27 


7 


9 


2 


; 


o 


2 


22 


o 


o 


1 8 


22 


1 7 


o 




60 


140 


59 


o 




5 


5 


8 


o 




19 


5 


o 


o 




5 


o 


35 


o 


o 


29 


3 


26 


1 




26 


22 


142 


o 




1 8 


7 


1 


3 




1 16 


162 


o 


1 




76 


97 


o 


0 




8 


5 


1 2 


20 


5 


4 


10 


0 


o 




168 


24 


48 


14 


o 


5 




4 


0 


o 


28 


o 


14 


0 




o 


o 


o 


10 




8 


5 


1 1 ^ 


o 




55 


40 


30 


o 




r% 
yj 




\j 






4 


5 


6 1 


2 




4 


o 


14 


1 


o 


n 
♦ 


o 


o 


o 


3 


4 


5 


0 


1 




18 


25 


1 


0 


0 


13 


66 


131 


0 


29 


0 


40 


0 


3 




1 


0 


0 


0 




14 


6 


4 


1 


0 


9 


0 


3 


0 




125 


64 


56 


6 




62 


179 


15 


2 




0 


1 


0 


2 




7 


0 


0 


0 




32 


9 


149 


0 




9 


52 


19 


0 




54 


1 


0 


0 




0 


46 


34 


0 




4 


3 


0 


2 




0 


5 


0 


0 












0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




10 


15 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


1 


2 


0 


0 


62 ' 


1 , 169 


1 .348 


1 .044 


74 



s 

) 



ERJC 
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Table 13, Continued 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 18 21 YEARS *OLD YEARS OLtf SERVEO IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 



DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1978-1979 

- VISUAl L Y HANOICAPPFO ♦ ♦ 

OTHrR 



DEAF 
-BLIND- 





Rrr,uu\R 


Sf PARA \ I 


Sf PARA If 


f N 


RFGULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


STATE 


Ct ASSES 


CI ASSf S 


SCHOOl S 


V I PONMF NTS 


CI ASSFS 


CLASSES 


SCHOOLS 


ALABAMA 


1G 


0 


- 

B 


0 




- 


- 


ALASKA 


1 




1 


0 


- 


- 




ARIZONA 


7 


0 


0 


0 


- 


- 


- 


ARKANSAS 


4 


C 


22 


1 


- 


- 


- 


CALIFORNIA 


33 


65 


.2 


0 


- 


- 


- 


CCLORAOO 


4 


0 


4 


0 


- 


- 




CONNECTICUT 


18 


3 


7 


0 


- 


- 


- 


DELAWARE 


2 


1 


0 


0 


- 


- 


- 


OISTR1CT OF COLUMBIA 


7 


0 


8 


0 


- 


- 


- * 


FLORIDA 


9 


0 


6 


0 


- 


- 


- 


GEORGIA 


6 


4 


3 


0 


- 


- 


- 


HAWAII 


0 


0 


O 


. o 


- 




- 


IOAHO 


32 


6 


12 


0 


0 


• 


3 


ILLINOIS 


76 


1 


28 


0 


- 


- 


- 


I NO I ANA 


• 2 


0 


J5 


0 


- 


- 


- 


IOWA 


9 


1 


0 


0 


- 




- 


KANSAS 


1 


2 


P7 


o 


- 


- 


- 


KENTUCKY 


13 


0 


*7 


1 


0 


0 


5 


LOUISIANA 


3 


3 


48 


0 


- 


- 


- 


MAINE ' 


9 


2 


4 


2 


- 


- 


- 


MARYLAND 


46 


18 


86 


0 


- 


- 


- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


MICHIGAN 


21 


24 ^ 


0 


0 


- 


- 


- 


MINNESOTA 


0 


1 


5 


3 


- 


- 


- 


MISSISSIPPI 


. 0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


MISSOURI 


85 


16 


30 


3 


- 


- 


- 


MONTANA 


1 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


2 


NEBRASKA 


11 


0 


K 3 


0 


— 


- 


- 


NEVADA 


1 


0 


0 


2 


- 


- 


- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


4 


1 


2 


1 


- 


- 


- 


NEW JERSEY 


8 


4 


9 


0 


- 


- 


- 


NEW MEXICO 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


NEW YORK 


0 


0 


0 


0 


- 


- 


- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


18 


1 


61 


0 


0 


0 


12 


NORTH DAKOTA 


2 


0 


2 


0 


/ 


- 


- 


OHIO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


- 


- 


- 


OKLAHOMA 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


OREGON 


17 


0 


. 4. 


• 0 


- 


- ■ 


- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


12 


37 


59 


0 


- 


- 


- 


PUERTO RICO 


2. 


4 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


nunnc ret AUn 

KnUUt 1 SlflnlU 


< 


\j 




0 








SOUTH CAROLINA 


28 


1 


0 


1 


- 




- 


SOUTH OAKOTA 


0 


0 


4 


0 








TENNESSEE 


73 


5 


56 


1 








TEXAS 


31 


27 


1 


4 








UTAH 


0 


0 


0 


0 






1 


VERMONT 


0 


0 


0 


0 








VIRGINIA 


24 


0 


24 


1 








WASHINGTON 


12 


3 


16 


0 








WEST VIRGINIA 


4 


1 


0 


0 








WISCONSIN 


0 


3 


18 


0 








WYOMING 


40 


1 


0 


1 








AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


0 


0 








GUAM 
















NORTHERN MARIANAS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


5 


0 


0 


0 








VIRGIN ISLANDS 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 








BUR . OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


0 


1 


1 


0 








U.S. AND* TERRITORIES * 


702 


252 


587 


21 


0 


6 


27 



OTHER 
EN- 



0 
0 
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Table 13 , Continued 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 18 - 21 YEARS OLD YEARS "OLD SERVEO IN OIFFERENT EOUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 

OURING SCHOOL YEAR 1978-1979 



+ TOTAL 



OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EN- ^. 

STATE CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VIRONMENTS 



ALABAMA 


1 933 


449 


- 184 


8 


ALASKA 


* 425 


123 


23 


2 


ARIZONA 


. 911 


5J9 


174 


92 


ARKANSAS 


529 


149 


279 


156 


CALIFORNIA 


2.918 


b.886 


169 


13 1 


COLORADO . ^ 


294 


617 


742 


O 


CONNECTICUT 


1.967 


71 1 


190 


72 


DELAWARE 


223 


336 


254 


17 


OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


29 


6 


174 


58 


FLORIDA 


966 


740 


2.769 


O 


GEORGIA 


1 ,589 


964 


v« 


o J 


HAWAII 


6 


4 


gf\ 75 


4 


IOAHO 


851 


463 , 


F 856 


10 


ILLINOIS 


5,248 


1.280 


1 .995 


0 


INDIANA 


103 


745 


13 


0 


IOWA 


842 


1.216 


0 


7 


KANSAS 


187 


863 


537 


109 


KENTUCKY 


0.393 


7 17 


1.111 


108 


LOUISIANA 


* 862 


1 .650 


2. 168 


0 


MAINE 


483 


147 


168 


145 


MARYLAND 


3. 143 


5. 1 13 


552 


980 


MASSACHUSETTS 


2.625 


1 ,625 


2. 156 


115 


MICHIGAN 


2. t47 


2.651 


128 


82 


MINNESOTA 


95 


28 f 


623 


660 


MISSISSIPPI 


213 


1 . 177 


42 


37 


MISSOURI 


1 .830 


J .830 


703 


1 lO 


MONTANA 


807 


64 


19 


32 


NEBRASKA 


489 


529 


7 I 


0 


NEVADA 


3 1 


2 


*6 


25 7 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


160 


359 


1 27 


!>U 


NEW JERSEY 4 * 


1 .857 


1 . 203 


628 


O 


NEW MEXICO 


• 


* 






NEW YORK 


0 


^ 0 


U 


ry 

V 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1 ,800 


573 


1.119 


a A *i 


NORTH DAKOTA 


150 


1 15 


89 


» d 


OHIO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


OKLAHOMA 


552 


299 


O 


Q 


w t \J\J IT 


280 


149 


28 


5 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1.431 


3.065 


616 


0 


PUERTO RICO 






2 1 1 


to* 


RHODE ISLAND 


259 


152 


181 


24 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1.530 


901 


60 


98 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


172 


44 


149 


0 


TENNESSEE 


2.788 


1.098 


1.580 


285 


TEXAS N 


2.585 


" 3.921 


720 


765 


UTAH * 


*13 


23> 


494 


124 


VERMONT 


77 


124 


0 


45 


VIRGINIA 


88 t 


*.?19 


1.041 


71 


WASHINGTON - 


395 


1.237 


?8$ 


?t 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1.482 


376 


0 


0 


»ISCOMSIN 


5?? 


1.543 


327 


25 


WYOMING 


160 


205 


10 


»'6 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


°s 


13 


0 


0 


GUAM 










NORTHERN MARIANAS 


0 


2 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


eo 


17 


2 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


.0 


10 


0 


0 


BUR. OF IMHAW AFFAIR'S 


116 


42 


15 


8 


U S. AWO TERRITORIES : 


52.499 


48.641 


23, 0*6 


5.624 



J*9 

1 



16? 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3 



Table 14 

21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EbtfCAT IONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1978-1979 







SPEECH 










■EMOTIONALLY 01 


STURBEO-- - 




* 


REGULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


OTHEfi 


EN- 


REGULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


OTHER 


EN- 


STATE 


CLASSES 


^LASSES 


SCHOOL 


VlRONtfENTS 


CLASSES 


CLASSES 


SCHOOL 


VIRONMENTS 

.J. 


ALABAMA 


94.64 


4.12 


1.24 


0. 


00 * 


60. 


95 


35. 


06 


3, 


99 


0. 


00/ 


ALASKA -\ 


93. 10 


5.91 


0.99 


0. 


00 


71. 


28 


25. 


64 


2. 


31 


0. 


77 


ARIZONA 


99.61 


0.39 


0.00 


0. 


00 


54 * 


22 


33. 


94 


1 1, 


84 


0. 


00 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0. 


00 


74. 


40 


15. 


96 


2. 


83 


1 , 


81 


97.75 


2. 12 


0.08 


0. 


05 


15. 


12 


73. 


74 


6. 


33 


2, 


80 


COLORADO 


35.98 


1.23 


12.80 


o. 


00 


52 


20 


33, 


06 


14 


74 


0. 


OO 


CONNECTICUT 


96.37 


3.22 


0.33 




08 


65 


89 


22. 


92 


8. 


10 


3. 


09 


DELAWARE 


93, 74 


5.99 


0.00 




27 


54. 


37 


36. 


83 


7 , 


47 


1 . 


32 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


95.88 


0.71 


2.88 


0, 


52 


37. 


57 


4 - 


73 


47, 


24 


10. 


45 


FLORIDA 


89.02 


10 c 96 


0.00 


0. 


00 


50. 


06 


4 t c 


17 


7, 


73 


\ 1. 


03 


GEORGIA . 


88.37 


11.06 


0.54 


o. 


03 


61 ! 


85 


f5. 


67 


2. 


05 


* 0, 


43 


HAWAII 


100 00 


0.00 


0.00 


0, 


CO 


23. 


24 


63. 


38 


- o, 


00 


13. 


38 


IDAHO 


99.31 


0.69 


0.00 


0. 


00 


• 74. 


58 


15. 


08 


10, 


34 


0. 


bo 


ILLINOIS 




1.38 


0. 1S 


0. 


00 


73. 


59 


15. 


42 


10. 


99 


0. 


00 


INDIANA 


' 99.80 


0.20 


o^oo 


V. 




27 




72 . 


4? 


0 


00 


0* 


ftft 


IOttt 


98.87 


COO 


0.00 


0* 


13 


38, 


D2 


54, 


47 


8. 


63 


0, 


87 


KANSAS 


77.60 


20.80 


1.51 






28. 


49 


31 ( 


99 


.41, 


20 


0 


32 


KENTUCKY 


99. 19 


0.28 


0.52 


* 0 


ft 1 




ft3> 


a 


*ifl 

vO 


40 


39 


1 1 


00 


LOUISIANA 


99.24 


0.70 


0 ,06 


0 


00 


21 


94 


OS 


83 


10 


93 


\ t 


31 


MAINE 


96.30 


2.57 


0*00 


) 


1 4 


79 




7 


4 1 


to 


89 


2 , 


SO 


MARYLAND 


90.02 


9.40 




o 


3 1 


22 


39 


43 


30 


22 . 


24 


12 


07 


MASSACHUSETTS 


* 


- 
























MICHIGAN 


91.41 


5.82 


0 02 




75 


50. 


70 


44 


37 


4 


51 


0. 


35 


MINNESOTA 


97.38 


2.52 


o OO 


w 




39 


6 1 


27 


13 


77 


44 




82 


MISSISSIPPI 


75.39 


23.74 


0, 34 




V** 




OO 
w 


80 




t ? 


87 


3 


13 


MISSOURI 


96.34 


1 ,87 


0 00 




79 




67 


37 


14 


7 


99 


7 . 


20 


MONTANA 


99,59 


0.4I 


0.00 


r\ 

w , 


IV* 


AO 


58 


2 1 


58 


18 


84 


0> 


00 


fe^BRASXA 


99.62 


0, 18 


-0,00 


ft 




t3 


42 


74 


97 


1 1 


6 1 


0. 


00 


NEVADA 


99. 06 


0,9« 


0 OO 


o 


00 


17 


3 1 


19 


90 


51 


94 


10 


85 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


64, 10 


14,96 


2 93 


18 


0* 


20 


50 


25 


49 


49 


07 


4 . 


30 


mw JERSEY 


85.79 


13,93 


0 25 


C 


03 


tQ 


78 


S9 


24 


15 


34 


7, 


14 


NEW MEXICO 


- 


























MEW YORK 


99.53 


O 34 


0 10 


o 


03 


\4 


7 t 


76 


39 


6 


33 


2 , 


67 


NORTH CAROLINA 


96. 18 


3.49 


0 to 


0 


34 


42 


00 


35 


96 


3 


48 


1* 


58 


NORTH DAKOTA 


87.90 


12,50 


0 00 


0 


00 


72 


38 


77 


1 f 


3 


52 


2 


01 


OHIO * 


100, OO 


0 CO 


0,00 


o 


CO 


0 


CO 


93 


25 


0 


00 


6 


75 


OKttAHOKA 


98.36 


«,0I 


0,00 


0 


63 


20 


40 


76 


07 


1 


76 


t , 


70 


OREGON 


95,38 


1.86 


0,02 




58 


68 


53 


26 


45 


3 


72 


3 


31 


PENNSYLVANIA 


93 42 


S*58 


0 00 


o 


00 


t£ 


9-0 


61 


06 


19 


92 


3, 


13 


PUERTO RICO 


32.70 


42 74 


17 95 


6 


55 


15 


9< 


59 


09 


12 


81 


12 


19 


RHQOE ISLAW 


99. 


O.20 


0. 10 


0 


0& 


71 


85 


,27 


01 


0 


.45 


0 


6fc 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


0*.9l 


O 08 


<0,02 


0 


00 n 


53 


03 


*39 


43 


2 


77 


4 


*h 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


96,32 


3.36 


0.32 


0 


x> 


31 


29 


32 


46* 




26 


0 


00 \ 


TENNESSEE' 


99.31 


0*28 


0.36 


0 


07 


59 


17 


to 


18 




47 


2 


25 


TEXAS? 




2 f ft 


0.11 


0 


0? 


44 


2? 


31 


2? 


8 


44 


16. 


14 


,UTAH 


98.28 


0,01 


1.00 


0 


71 


89 


14 


6 


46 


t 


74 


2 


67 


VERMONT 


88.85 


8.65 


2.35 


0 


16 


94 


60 


1 


40 


0 


43 


3. 


57 


VIRGINIA 


97,21 


2.50 


0. 19 


0 


15 


21 


85 


45 


07 


25 


85 


7. 


22 


WASHINGTON 


87.73 


11 ,47 


0,78 


0 


02 


32 


99 


60 


52 


5 


«70 


0, 


70 


imr Virginia 


82.36 


17,64 


0 OO 


0 


00 


48 


53 


51 


47 


0 


00 


0 


00 


WISCONSIN . \ 


99,93 


O.07 


0 CO 


0 


00 


0 


44 


97 


52 


2 


04 


0. 


00 


WYOMING 


t 74.66 




,3 29 


0 


00 


5 


18 


75 


91 


4 


76 


14 


15 


AMERICAN SAMOA 






# „ 






















GUAM 






















.00 






NORTHERN MARIANAS 


100,00 


0,00 


000 


0 


00 


0 


CO 


100 


00 


. 0 


O 


00 * 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


100.00- 


OJX> 


0 00 


0 


00 












00 






VIRGIN ISLANDS 


too. od 


0 00 


0.00 


0 


00 


23 


33 


76 


67 


• 0 


0 


00 


OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


78.32 


21.78 


0,00 


0 


00 




73 


25 


,82 


1 


,45 


0 


00. 


U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


95.35 


• 4,04 


0,33 


0 


2? 


42 


74 


44 


1 1 


9 


.76 


3 


39 
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Table 14 ? Continued 

PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEADS QUO SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVlROMtENTS 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1978-1979 



-LEARNING DISABLED* 



-MENTALLY RETAROEO- 



STATE 



REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE OTHER EN- REGULAR SEPARATE 
CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOL VIRGNMENTS CLASSES CLASSES 



SEPARATE 
SCHOOL 




ALABAMA 


96,96 


2.53 


0.51 


0 00 


ALASKA . . 


94.30 


5,65 


0.05 


0.00 


ARIZONA 


86.95 


12.58 


0.47 


0.00 


ARKANSAS 


99.39 


0.61 


0.00 


0.00 


CALIFORNIA 


73.26 


25.86 


0.78 


0.29 


COLORADO 


93, 13 


4.91 


1.96 


0 00 


CONNECTICUT 


67.63 


It. 17 


0.89 


O.*0 


OELAVARE 


36.99 


41. 13 


t.78 


0.09 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


57.64 


36.40 


6.03 


0.04 


FLORIOA 


67.42 


12.58 


0.00 


0.01 


GEORGIA 


90.63 


9.09 


0.07 


0,00 


HAWAII 


64.66 


35.1! 


0.00 


0*22 


IDAHO 


72,47 


27.12 


0.41 


p. 00 


ILLINOIS * 


97.51 


1.92 


0.57 


0.00 


INDIANA 


65.42 


14,58 


0.00 


0.00 


i ova ; 


93*93 


5.73 


0.00 


0.32 


KANSAS 


13.67 


81.35 


4.69 


0. 10 


KENTUCKY 


66.27 


8.53 


2.26 


0.95 


LOUISIANA 


66.00 


30.65 


1.46 


0.00 


WAIST " 


96 64 


1.84 


0,39 


0 9* 


MARYLAND 


76.68 


22.96 


0 31 


0.05 


massachOsetts 








* 


ttt CHIOAN 


71.32 


26.53 


0,00 


0 15 


MINNESOTA 


90.06 


7.46 


1,89 


' 0,59 


feiSSISS^PPl 


40.44 


58.82 


0 64 


0. 10 


MISSOURI 


, 66.73 


11.90 


O 00 


1 37 


MONTANA 


91.07 


6.80 


0. 14 


0,00 


NEBRASKA 


100,00 


0*00 


0,00 


0,00 


NEVADA 


90.30 


7.48 


0<00 


2 22 


jN£¥ .HAMPSHIRE 


47,93 


48>58 


2,27 


1 52 


NEW JERSEY « 


42,66 


53.50 


3.30 


0 34 


NEW HfXICO 




• 




* 


NEW YORK *V 


77.66 


21.51 


y 0 75 


0.08 


NORTH CAROLINA 


87.99 


7>98 


0. 18 


4,26 


NORTH DAKQT^ j 
GUfb ' * * "I! *»JE « 

TO**** 01 *. ' 


97.19 


2.81 


0,00 


0 00 


39.65 
97.91 


61.45 
1.99 


0.00 
0 03 


o!oo 

0.07 


CPEGOk V 
I^NNS r YtVANtA 


*9f.09 


3.24 


o 


1 39 


tel. 4! 


38,85 


9 74 


0 00 


purfiro rico r • 


67.62 


17.90 


14 ,48 


0 00 


RHODE ISLAM) 


86.69; 


13,28 


0.04 


004 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


90.70 


925 


0.02 


0 02 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


94, 23^ 


4.1* 


1 60 


0 00 


TENNESSEE 


93. 8S 


5 15 


0.95 


0.06 


T6X4S v " ' 


90.77 


9.01 


0, 19 


0 02 


UTAH ^ 


95. SO 


132 


2.78 


0«4t 


VERMONT 


92.28 


4.83 


2,60 


0,30 


VIRGINIA 


37.92 


20.96 


1.06 


0-06 


WASHINGTON 


60.32 


39.27 


0.40 


0.02 


WEST VIRGINIA 


65.63 


34.37 


0.00 


0 Qp 


WISCONSIN 


99.74 


0.26 


0.00 


0*00 


WYOMING 


13.97 


65.85 


0. 18 


0.00 


AMERICAN SAWGA 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


GUAM 










NORTHERN MARIANAS 










TRUST TERRITORIES 


51.61 


48.39 


0.00 


0.00 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


100.00 


0,00 


0.00 


0.00 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


62.20 


17.80 


0.90 


0 00 


U.S. A NO TERRITORIES 


80.30 


18.49 


0,91 


0.29 



76.66 
54.92 
28.76 
71. 19 

4.52 
25.70 
26.95 
28.31 
24. 14 
24,78 
55.96 
31,79 

1.25 
78.22 

9.52 
18 76 

9.74 
39 16 
16 87 
78,32 
22.80 

.21 47 
35 19 

5.80 
23 93 
46 05 
67 40 
38 19 

9.74 
13 69 

9 00 
67,90 
1367 

O 00 

48 78 

49 76 
3 81 

46. 16 
35.78 
61 20 
55 09 
60-94 
31.22 
33.40 
34.59 
14. 13 
14.84 
42,34 
O. 13 
2/13 
000 

0.00 
28.97 

3.2* 
61. 18 

31 .99 



20.01 
36% 16, 
64.68 
!2b73 
93,95 
50.97 
66. 12 
43.48 

9.56 
48,83 
42.22 
54.69 
88.99 
10.48 
90,48 
76.39 
75.56 
41,85' 
66,65 

9.75 
7001 

77 12 

35 13 
90.73 
60,80 
48,70 
29 34 
27 47 
68,49 
84 ,73 

36 00 
22.31 
?5.39 
84 4B 
52.65 

89 10 
42,89 
63. 11 
37,71 
27.38 
27 18 
62. 10 
3S.20 
60 83 
7T.30 
73.61 
57.66 
94,72 
79.33 
100,00 

100.00 
60.75 
96. 7S 
18*37 

57.98 



0.00 
10.28 

0.00 
14 /2t 

6 12 



0.22 
12.83 
0.87 
fi 18 
0.00 
0.00 
11.28 
4.58 
18.31 



0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
6.24 

1 .92 
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PERCENT OF CHILDREN 



^able 14 , Continued 

21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT 
DUPING SCHOOL YEAR 1976**979 



EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 



-OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED- 



4...~..0RrH0PED!CAUY JM^AIREO- 



STATt 



REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE OTHER EN- REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE OTHER EN- 
CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOL VIRONMENTS CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOl VI RODENTS 



4LA8AM* . 15.9 1 

ALASKA 68.48 
ARIZONA # a 0.00 

ARKANSAS * * 92, 21 

CALIFORNIA 76.24 

COLORADO 17,06 

CONNECTICUT 52.8* 
OEL AWARE 0.00 
OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 2.2* 
FLORIOA 0,00 

GEORGIA 3*. 36 
KrtVAU 0,00 

IDAHO 70,67 

ILLINOIS 77.90 

INDIANA. .12 55 , 
10VA 0,10 
KANSAS 0.00 
KENTUCKY * 9>82 

^OUtSrANA 34.33 

MAINE 38 72 
MARYLAND 2 95 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 28,32 

MINNESOTA 27.76 
MISSISSIPPI 9*03 
MISSOURI , 84 98 
MONTANA 5.75 
NEBRASKA 

NEVADA * 4,33 

NEW HAMPSHIRE » 32 1 7 

NEW UER5EY ^6.86 
NE* MEXICO 

NtW YORK • *0,64 

NORTH CAROLINA 71. 1 7 

, NORTH DAKOTA 56.99 
OHIO 0 00 

OKLAHOMA 82 It 

OREGOH 68^ 

# PENNSYLVANIA < 
PUERTO RICO * 9.70 

RHOOfc ISLAND # 41.03 

SOUTH CAROLINA 18 
SOUTH DAKOTA 2.45 

TENNESSEE 79.53 
TEXAS 3,97 

UTAH • 68.34 

VERMONT ?5.<7 

virginia 3.75 
Washington 5.57 

west virginia 63.72 
wisconsin . 13.23 

WYOMING 909 
'AMERICAN SAMOA 0.00 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 

TRUST TERRI fORTES 86.84 
VIRGIN ISLANDS ~> 0.00 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 43.24 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 37.19 



30,65 

19.57 
0.00 
0.00 

16.47 
w 51 63 

18.78 

0 00 
0.46 

29.97 
1,22 
66.67 
14,67 
12*34 
87,45 
99,05 
0>OO* 
5,58 
10.29 
10 6> 
2 01 

58 r /7 
69 
19 35 

1 t 12 
12 26 

4,76 
19 02 
70,24 



22.40 
6 52 
0 00 
0 00 

0, 12 
31.3i 
11,99 
66 57 
3 67 
57,29 

0. 11 ' 
33*33 
0 = 00 
9,75 
0,00 
0.00- 
48,97 * 
4,03 
0,00 
13,72 
0 08 

0 10 
14 1 1 
13,55 
0 00 
0 00 



83 
7 
0 



12 
6t 
83 



31.04 
5 43 
100,00 
7.79 
7 17 
0 00 
16 38 
33 33 

93 58 
J2.74 
74 29 

000 
14,67 
0 00 
0 00 
0 79 
51 03 

80 '7 
55 ^tl 
36 89 

94 92 

12,61 
55 44 
58 06 
3 92 

81 99 

7 79 
21 20 
20 04 



24 18 

59 87 
73.37 

60 54 
37 00 

£2,02 

6 91 

0 00" 
36 31 . 
40. 10 * 

0.00* 
69 94 
20 44 
15 88 
4201 
6! 63 
73-69 

10 51 
46 33 
10 86 

25 32 
44 74 
32 43 ' 
52 60 
21. 16 
34 43 
13 01 
49 69 

6 53< 



70 66 
32 89 

20 88 

8 16 
58 20 

25 59 
11 70 
0 00 
56 JB 
50" i2 
18,70 

21 10 
66 22 
84 12 
39 58 
27 t 79 

9 99 

71 48 
24 56 
3? 55 

63 34 
27 13 . 
29 73 
39 08 
16 52 
65 57 
9 76 
14 91 
41 96 




71 92 


1 1 42 


8 02 


16 


06 


37 


51 


20 


46 


% 2$ 98 


5. 17 


6 19 


17 47 


44 


06 


J7 


V 


75 


6i 


12 4* 


23.66 


4 30 


15 05 


33 


79 


28 


97 


3? 


4 \ 


^ *.83 


63 17 


0 op 


36 83 
















6 66, 


0 38 


8 85 


43 


26 


V 


94 


0 


00 


^/S 80 


0 7* 


3 73 


26 72 


64 


4a 




?6 


3. 


?r 


^«>*rt2 55 








is 


32' 


72 


«7* 




«« 0,90 


18 85 


17 02 


54.43 


5 


84 


29 


18 


79" 


<JG 


35 02 


7.69 


2,56 


48 72 


70 


63 


25 


86 


3 


45 


0 00 


0.00 


0 00 


95,82 


21 


61 


* 25 


64 


5 


67 


47,08 


96.55 


0 00 


0 00 


(4 


49 


28 


99 


58* 


52 


0,00 


2.40 


3,51 


14.57 


35 


56 


IB 


89 


29 


23 


16.32 


52,01 


14.84 


27 18 


28 


,00 


24 


56 


4 


44 


43,00 


12:54 


6.33 


13 19 


41 


67 


18 


56 


33 


33 


8.44 


1.89 


19.50 


3 14 


69 


81 


6 


92 


20 


13 


3. 14 


6.28 


?3.50 


16 48 


*4 


22 


34 


12 


47 


25 


4.41 


17.77 


s.s; 


71 09 


22 


38 


67 


14 


8 


87 


1.62 


36,28 


0.00 


0.00 


19 


.93 


80.07 


0 


00 


0.00 


0 40 


0.00 


84.36 


100 


00 


0 


00 


0 


00 


o.ro 


53.25 


3636 


I 30 


4 


.55 


52 


.27 


38 


.64 


4 55 


100. 03 


0.00 


0 00 


0 


00 


100 


.00 


0 


00 


0 00 








0 


00 


100.00 


0 


00 


0.00 


13. 18 


0.00 


0.00 
















100-00 


0.00 


0.00 


0 


.00 


100 


.00 


0 


00 


0.00 


:e.9? 


0.00 


37. 84 


78 


.30 


21 .62 


0 


00 


0.00 


37. 17 


7.61 


18.03 


31 


.73 


4 t 


.26 


10 


90 


16. 11 
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PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3 



Table 14/ Continued 

21 YEARS 0L0 SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 197ft- 1979 ' 



-MULTI •HAND* CAPPED- 



♦ * * * - HARD OK HEARING/DEAF - 



'STATE 



REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE OTHER EN- REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE OTHER EN- 
CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOL VIRONMENTS CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOL VIRONMENTS 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA • 

ARIZONA 21,65 38,63 19 72 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT . . . . 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA t 
GEORGIA 

HA V A'l I ' 
IDAHO 0 00 82.50 17 40 

ILLINOIS ? ... 

INDIANA 

IOWA fc * 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY • 10.93 38.4fr 26.65 

LOUISIANA * 

MAINE * 

MARYLA^4p / 

MASSACHUSETTS • ... 

MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI « 4 8 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 79 21 

NEBRASKA > O 00 

NEVADA 

NEV HAMPSHIRE 
N£* JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 21,99 
NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 0 00 

OKLAHOMA 9 58 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 3. 5 1 

PUERTO RICO . *S.04 

RHOOE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH OAKOTA 31.49 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 

Ash i not on 

WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN* 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
„ GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 0.00 100.00 0 00 

TRUST TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN ISLANDS . - " 

BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 0.00 52.45 3627 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 14.65 51.99 26.48 



59,04 

17,78 
100 00 



53 01 

46 29 
tB.82 

96 49 
36 47 



44 90 




16 >3 

53 7! 
0 00 

0 00 

16 02 



23,82 







26. 


60 


27.42 


45.98 


O.00 




- 


47, 


72 


49.79 




0.00 


0* 


00 


43.33 


5 4 73 


aif\ n a 

y * 


U ♦ XA/ 






43.46 


6 87 


47,24 


0.44 






17. 


54 


81 63 


0 44 


0. 18 






59 


20 


25.96 


14 85 


O.00 






59, 


35 


18,82 


20.67 


1. 16 






14 


77 


5 11 


80 11 


0 00 






35,00 


2 50 


56.25 


6.35 






n 
\J 




08 ,48 


31.47 


0.05 




m 






20,58 


9 40 


14.51 




■ 


1 2 


via 


52, 17 


35 83 


O.00 


o 


00 


2 i . 


/ «f 


40,75 


37 S3 


O.00 






An 


lid 


49 21 


9,87 


0.00 






t 1 
I * . 


14 


36,79 


51.08 


O.00 






34 


OS 


33 37 


30 04 


Z.54 




m 


56 . 


88 


17.57 


25. 19 


0.35 


24 




15 . 


98 


9.68 


72 04 


2.32 






33 


1 » 


28,22 


38,59 


0,00 








:rU 


13,27 


29 18 


265 






5.1 


«a 
5o 


43 82 


3.30 


1.30 






33 


v 

♦ 0 


65-69 


000 


1.22 






37 


95 


16 11 


22 22 


33.68 


1 \ 


95 


22 


50 


OV 50 


10 00 


0 00 






63 


55 


16 20 


10 80 


7,44 


0 


00 


49 


37 


0 88 


43-75 


0.00 


0 


00 


10 


36 


61 00 


28 64 


0,00 






64 


4 1 


29 94 


0 00 


5,65 






42 


02 


2! ,85 


29 83 


6.30 






<8 


86 


53 98 


2 83 


24 34 






31 


69 


3^ 95 


33 63 


0 74 


8 


87 


69 


32 


14 83 


7 69 


8, 16 






47 


46 


10. 17 


38 14 


4 . 24 


0 


CO 


7 


20 


83 43 


9 37 


0 00 


* 1 


60 


47 


96 


48 37 


0 61 


3 06 






59 


28 


71 20 


16 88 


0.63 


0 


00 


55 


36 


25 96 


18 66 


0,00 


32 


47 


5 


09 


02 77 


28 39 


3 . 75 




77 


66 


* 1*9,15 


3 19 


0.00 






57 


38 


39,05 


2 14 


1 43 


0 00 


95 


80 


0 79 


3 4t 


\o~oo 






60 


58 


21 09 


17 90 


0,42 






33 


1 \ 


53 11 


\t 97 


1.85 






73 


67 


7,42 


1 06 


17.84 






50 


.64 


22.88 


24 36 


2.12 






32 


07 


40.46 


27 01 


0.46 






14 


52 


66 09 


19 31 


0.08 






58 


.88 


41 12 


0 00 


0.00 






2 


.31 




35 78 


0,00 






60.38 


12.02 


, 15 85 


11.75 






0 


OO 


100.00 


O 00 


0.00 


0.00 


0 


00 


100.00 


0 00 


O.OO 






57 


.02 


42.98 


0.00 


O.00 






0 


.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1 1 


.27 


43 


.24 


56.76 


0.00 


0.00 


6 


.88 


36 


63 


41 . 77 


18.62 


2.97 
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Table 14 , Continued 

PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3 - 21 YEARS&OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EOUCAT IONAL ENVIRONMENTS 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1978-1979 



-VISUALLY HANDICAPPED- 



-DEAF BLINO- 



^ « # REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE OTHER EN- REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE OTHER EN- 

^ , STATE CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOL VIRQNMENTS CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOL VIRONWENTS 





53 - 


37 


8 


43 


38. 


20 


0 00 


ALASKA 


27, 


45 


13. 


07 


59*. 


48 


0 00 


ARIZONA 


70. 


20 


0. 


66 


29- 


14 


0 00 




34 m 


95 


0. 


00 


#4. 


7 t 


0 35 


* 1**1 1 crtowi A 


46 . 


39 


50. 


93 


o 


44 


0 24 


CULUwftUu 


76 , 




\ 


70 


22 


10 


0 00 


/•fYUAiX^Y t t*t IT 

UUTiNC 1 1 uu ■ 


R3 

04 . 


50 


4 


38 


1 \ 


56 


1 56 


DELAWARE 


ft 4 




07 




1 . 


37 


9 59 


met t»ti*t of rrtt him f 1 


37 


1 3 


0 


00 


6 1 , 


54 


1 . 28 


rLUKID* 


65 

wo • 


73 


19, 


57 


17 


70 


0 00 


rtcritt^s t k 
GtUHUi * 


73 » 


42 


• 4 . 


7 1 


10. 


57 


1 3 : 


wiyi f 1 


48. 


78 


24 


39 


26, 


83 


0 00 


IQAHU 


40. 


39 




78 


44 . 


83 


0 00 


flit &Jt r l > c 

ILLINOIS 


54 


to 


35. 


38 


10 


51 


0 00 


I ND t ANA 


53 » 




8. 


86 


39 . 


89 


0,00 


IOWA 




66 


14 


94 


AO. 


25 


4 15 


KANSAS 


Jo . 


3 * 


7 


13 


53. 


56 


0. 74 


KENTUCKY 


**< - 


9 v 


5 , 


53 


57 


79 


3 69 


LOUISIANA 


nJ3 * 


AQ 


32 


97 


31 . 


34 


0 00 


MAINS 






12 


72 


10 


98 


15 61 




56 


50 


12. 


48 


30 


37 


0 64 


















Michigan 


47 


6 * 


5 1 


98 


o 


oo 


0 41 


MINWfcSvT A 


V 3 


34 


12 


8 1 


7 


30 


14 06 


urcct cctoot 


33 


67 


48. 


39 


% t 


29 


6 45 


u> tcra to f 
wl SSuUh I 


(57 


78 


13 


35 


13 


3 t 


6 ST 


MONTANA • 


* u 


i J 


3 


02 


70 


85 


b oo 


iifOOl rui 
f'tSWAS^A 


JO 


96 


$ 


60 


34 


43 


0 00 


NEVADA 




54 




oc 


0 


00 


7 46 




75 


20 


u 


4lQ 


4 


00 


8 40 


utv icocf v 


t|4 


*82" 


j f 


19 


2, 

\ 


i\ 


71 38 


Uty yrvf 














1 29 


fffcH TUNX 


79 


. 37 


6 


31 


1 1 


03 




07 


> 24 


1 


37 


30 


15 


1 25 


NORTH DAKOTA 




ft7 




65 


33 


87 • 


1 6t 


' OHIO 


a 

G 


77 


76 


87 


14 


36 ' 


0 00 


OKLAHOMA 


v3 


4 t 


27 


,67 


o 


00 


6 92 


OREGON 


7« 

' v 




9 


89 


10 


05 


0 16 


•PENNSYLVANIA 


82 


00 


26 


9H 


1 1 


09 


0 00 


PUERTO RICO 


39 


72 


43 


97 


9 


22 


7 09 


RHOwt oIAFa) 


w f 


> 23 


10 


.64 


? 


13 


0 00 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


97 


29 




43 


0 


96 


0 32 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


3! 


25 


2 


08 


66 


,67 


0 fO 


TENNESSEE 


70 


13 


7 


.79 


20 


60 


\ 4^ 


TEXAS 


59 


74 


28 


,88 


6 


78 


4 6< 


UTAH 


65 


.22 


0 


00 


? 


.93 


37 8^ 


VERMONT 


72 


,2« 


2 


,97 


19 


80 


4 95 


VIRGINIA 


74 


37 


5 


93 


19 


32 


0 38 


WASHINGTON 


4$ 


8 ^ 


27 


,53 


30 


59 


0 00 


VEST VIRGINIA 


at 




18 


,62 


0 


00 


0 00 


WISCONSIN 


4 


26 


34 


23 


81 


,47 


0 00 


WYOMING 


85 




5 


36 


5 


91 


1 82 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


.00 


too 


00 


0 


00 


0 00 


GUAM 














0 00 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


33 


33 


66 


Cs7 


0 


00 


TRUST TERRITORIES * 


100 


00 


0 


00 


0 


00 


0 00 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


56 


,82 


23 


,53 


14 


71 ** 


2 94 


U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


56 


.34 


22 


29 


16 


4t 


4 96 



0 CO 



6 38 



13 89 



12 04 



0 00 81 
7 69 0 




/ 

66 i 



71 20 



0 00 



10 47 



82 



00 



9 09 
92 *»* 



9 09 
0 00 



5 19 1*156 69 63 



5 7i 88 57 0 00 



0 00 100 00 0 00 



5 7 



0 00 



0 00 too 00 



0 oo 



63 



4 78 27 8J 59 57 



7 83 



(Continued) 
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Table 14 , Continued 

PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1978-1379 



1 ■ 



- TOTAL - 



STATE 



REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE OTHER EN- 
CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOL VIRONMENTS 



ALABAMA 


83. 


17 


ALASKA 


86. 


78 


ARIZONA 


74.05 


ARKANSAS 


84. 


76 


CALIFORNIA 


67. 


64 


COLORADO 


72. 


54 


CONNECTICUT 


77. 


08 


DELAWARE 


53. 


08 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


55. 


09 


FLORIDA — 


66. 


91 


GtORQlA 


75 1 


06 


HAWAII 


57. 


08 


IDAHO 


59. 


95 


ILLINOIS 


87. 


94 


INDIANA 


67. 


93 


IOWA 


73. 


47 


KANSAS 


38. 


93 


KENTUCKY 


69. 


42 


LOUISIANA 


62. 


06 


MAIN! 


86. 


75 


MARYLAND 


66. 


78 


MASSACHUSETTS 


78. 


91 


MICHIGAN 


65. 


06 


MINNESOTA 


75, 


53 


MISSISSIPPI 


36. 


31 


MISSOURI 


72. 


25 


MONTANA 


82 


15 


NEBRASKA 


83 


99 


NEVADA 


81 


45 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


44 


05 


NEW JERSEY 


53 


19 


NEW MEXICO 






NEW YORK 


41 


36 


NORTH CAROLINA 


78 


46 


NORTH DAKOTA * 


74 


93 


OHIO 


43 


76 


OKLAHOMA 


84 


01 


OREGON 


87 


17 


PENNSYLVANIA 


56 


38 


PUERTO R*CO 


3& 


.66 


RHODE ISLAND 


78 


22 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


78 


.66 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


83 


46 


TENNESSEE 


82 


.07 


TEXAS 


79 


35 


UTAH 


83 


. 79 


VERKONT 


78 


82 


VIRGINIA 


63 


38 


WASHINGTON 


50 


.67 


WEST VtROIHt A 


6! 


97 


V»SCONS!N 


58 


88 


mm 


34 


.34 


RICAN SAMOA 


43 


.98 


HCRN KARlAKAV-x 
, A TERRITORIES -* 


25 
59 


00 
04 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


5* 


64 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


72 


27 


U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


68 


.34 



14. 10 
11.12 
19.07 

6.29 
30.07 
16.58 
18.46 
35.65 
12.80 
24.67 
20.78 
37.41 
30.68 

7.58 
31. 17 
24.25 
44. 14 
17.37 
30- 19 

5.60 
27.01 
12.97 
32.66 
13.04 
61 ,07 
21 73 

12 24 

13 80 
8 28 

44 78 
38 31 

50 62 

14 03 
20 74 
49 21 

15 30 
8 96 

38 

40.62 

15 78 
19 09 
*0 18 
10 51 

16 03 
7 84 

18 03 
29 87 
43,97 
38 03 
37.55 
60 04 
58 02 

75 00 
37 85 
48 36 
22 02 

25 80 



2.50 
t,.99 
3.64 
6.00 
1.06 
10.89 
3. 18 
10.54 
24.88 
8. 10 
1.22 
4.20 
9.00 
4.40 
0.91 
1.95 
14.38 
10.43 
6, 16 



25 
43 
37 
7 1 
57 
1.81 
3 83 
50 
2 1 
70 
1 1 
35 



68 
94 
67 
24 

04 

1 45 

3 52 
117 1 

5 46 
067 

6 37 
6 24 . 
1 7C 

21 
98 
«J4 
54 
00 
83 
25 



5 
2 
5 
4 
0 
2 
3 



a oo 
o oo 

3 t* 
0 OO 

3 94 

4 07 



0.23 
0. 1 1 
3.24 
2.95 
1 .23 
0.00 
1.28 
0.73 
7.24 
0.3 1 
2.94 
1 .30 
0.36 
0.00 
0.00 
0.63 
2.55 
2.78 
1,58 
2.40 
3. 79 

0 75 

1 56 
4 87 
0 81 



2 19 

2 12 
0 00 

3 57 
5 06 
5 15 



34 
57 
66 
79 
66 
42 

1 99 
8 01 

2 54 
i 59 

?* 



64 

17 
16 
91 
62 
0 00 
0 75 
2 36 
0 00 



0 00 
0 00 

0 00 

1 77 



1 79 



I ERIC 



J 75 



\ 
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Table 15 



STATE GRANT AWARDS UNDER P. L. 94-142. 
FISCAL YEARS 1977-1981 



STATE 



FY 1977 



FY 1978 



FY 1979 



FY 1980 



FY 1981 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORAOO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF CDLUMBI A 

F .OR I DA 

GEORGIA 

GUAM 

HAWAII 

IOAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH OAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLANO 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH OAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

BUR . OF IW51AN AFFAIRS 

TRUST TERRITORIES 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 

TOTAL 



3,365,542 
490,567 
1 ,921 , 124 
1 ,829,462 
18,609,066 
2,335, i74 
2.763,013 
622. 2C4 
668,848 
6,380.764 
4,618,356 
501, S68 
836,262 
781,7 14 
10,221,315 
5,010,905 
2,634,753 
2,060,933 
3.098,951 
3.775,472 
960. 286 
3,835. 476 
5.212.919 
8,817,578 
3.758. 157 
2,317,010 
,4,267.874 
735. 291 
1 ,398. 141 
599,425 
760.460 
6.457,792 
1 . 128.789 
15,738. 278 
4 ,992,790 
671,532 
10.057,668 
2.354.020 
1 .975.798 
10,378,532 
2.899,064 
843,286 
2.710.586 
698f770 
3 . 7Q7 . 002 
1 1.265. 148 
1,213,009 
539. 1 13 
4.561 .746 
519,268 
3.201 .385 
1.567.670 
4.348.328 
470.988 
180.508 
\ .951 .207 
578.813 



3. //6.498 
490,567 
2*537. 3P« 

1 .829,462 
23,333.515 

2.845.535 
3,922,276 
778.246 
668.848 
7,978,528 
5,926,761 
634 ,920 
836,262 
895,985 
14.912.002 
5.839.638 
3.293.313 

2 . 56 1 . C60 
3.890.946 
5.860.310 
1,430.099 
5. 108,386 
8.442 ,257 

10.074 .857 
4,935,284 
2.317,010 
6.398,215 
735.291 
1 .770.296 
599.425 
760,460 
9.837.092 
1. 128,789 
15.782 ,022 
6.519,459 
671 ,532 
1 1 ,052 .8 16 
2.848 .682 
2.343, 180 
13.806.573 
2.899,064 
* ,046 ,9 >3 
4,967 .615 
698,770 
5,812.671 
15.522 . 153 
2,057 .060 
539 . 1 13 
5.296 ,653 
404.071 
4.867, 1S7 
2.078.304 
4.348.328 
470.938 
228,445 
2.493.437 
732.554 



9. 199.597 
1 , 1 4 1 , 09 1 
6.318,460 
4 .82 1 . 148 
49.893,306 
6.464.4 13 
9.036^317 
1 .899. 113 
668.848 
18,586,203 
13. 159.542 
1 .269.839 
1 .588.630 
2,630,753 
33.570.710 
12.344,388 
8.020.418 
5,220.452 
8.853,680 
12,809,566 
3,093,590 
13.020.301 
19. 103.830 
22. 185,712 
11.38 1.563 
4,836,602 
13.544.797 
1 .553.351 
4. 192.534 
1 .585.508 
1 .4 10.832 
22, 185,088 
2,515.083 
33.590.847 
14,280.965 
1 .353.231 
25.431 . 188 
7,528.703 
5.070.752 
2£.303. 1G2 
2 .899.064 
2.044,598 
lO. "'68.402 
I .314.050 
14.768.309 
4K631 558 
5.485,978 
844.501 
12. 178.610 
808. 142 
7.518.556 
4.309. 105 
8.77^.508 
1. 162,321 
456.910 
5.582.918 
1 .297,586 
167.523 



14.638.340 
1 ,496,568 
9.480;690 
7,8 10.823 
70.607.419 
9.210.259 
12.608.399 
2.388.519 
889. 169 
25,966,473 
20,397,400 
384, 125 
152.962 
,636 7 .051 
144 . 147 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
46. 



19,349,909 



,886.752 
.61' 7 .628 



1 1 

7 

12.917. 126 
18,697.366 
4,862.830 
13.061 .726 
27, 132,919 
30.918.947 
16.675.984 
8, 103,290 
20.561 .284 
2.571 .016 
6.560.510 
2,272.986 
2.013.039 
30,899,264 
3,999,549 
40.613, 157 
21.911 .084 
1 .98 1 .589 
38.035.508 
1 1 .954 . 145 
7 . 9 1 9 . 08 1 
36,715,448 
3.947.773 
2.878.460 
14.655.884 
1 .907.349 
953.867 
107.937 
307 ,831 
1 13.595 
17.937.636 
880.874 
10.492,023 
6,481.990 
368.99 1 
866.912 
498 .032 
916.796 
.414.369 
182.600 



22 . 
55. 

7 . 

2. 



12 . 
1 . 



16. 142.271 

1 .8 15.450 
10.7 12 .944 

9. 109.702 
79.687.992 

9.903.380 
13.505.455 

2.703.088 
668.848 
29,403,063 
22 .520,969 

I , 505.928 
2.383.302 
3,969,749 

49,727,517 
20.896,619 
13. 165.923 
8.3*8.480 
14,627,089 
18,032.390 
5, 178,763 
20.435<>11 
29.0^2.864 
32.662.429 
18,484,039 
9. 331 ,896 
21 .520.304 
2.787,971 
6.77 1 .5C5 
2,457,972 
2.032,877 
32 ,226,894 
4,533,290 
44.906,897 
24,886.341 
2,092,340 
42.757.590 
13.4 16,260 
8.956.731 
39.702.260 
4.461,798 
3.477.474 
15.832.244 
2. 104 369 
20.742.741 
57. 396.480 
7.908.859 
2 . 301 . 143 
19 .902 .990 
958 391 

II. 612.612 
7.459.706 

14.370.398 
2.008.365 
54 1.859 
8.653.416 
1 .533.833 
198.669 



200.000.000 253.837.112 563.874 752 803.956.4O0 874.500.000 



} 7 e 
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Table Motes 



» 



Source: Ti 1979 State End-of-Year Reports. A dash generally indicates that the 
data were not available for the states. 



Tajjle8 
1. Disti 



^__ict of Columbia — Counts of teachers serving noncategorical populations 
were included with the counts of teachers of the multihandicapped. 

2. Massachusetts — The state did not report unduplicated counts of teachers by 
handicapping condition for children served. The actual number of teachers is 
given as a total number. The data by handicapping condition remains but does 
not accurately reflect the total. - 

3. Montana — The state reported only teacher totals on the form. The data by 
handicapping condition was treated as missing^^^ 

4. Ohio — The state reported combined counts of teachers for health impaired 
and orthopedically impaired; the data were presented under teachers of health- 
impaired children. 

5. Pennsylvania — The state reported home-hospital teachers with teachers of the 
orthopedically impaired. 

<> 

6. Puerto Rico — The state count of teachers who served children with several 
handicaps were included with the count of teachers of the multihandicapped. 

Table 9 

1. Alabama — The state count of noninstructional staff includes "othe>- teachers." 

2. Arizona — The state reported a count of physical therapists (25.2), which was 
included with the count of recreational therapists. 

3. District of Columbia — The count of speech pathologists includes speech thera- 
pists. Tha number of school social worker* includes counselors. 

4. Idaho- — The. state count of recreational therapists includes physical thera- 
pists. 

5. Illinois — The state counts cf early childhood and cross-categorical teachers 
were included with the count of teachers of the multihandicapped. 

6 Kansas — The state included the count of home-hospital staff with teachers of 
the health impaired. Combined counts of teachers of the speech impaired and 
speech pathologists were reported; the data were presented under speech path- 
ologists. Also, the stats reported the count of diagnostic staff with psy- 
chologists, and workstudy coordinators with teacher's aides. 
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/ ^ 
7/. Kassachusett8 — Fifty-throe physical therapists ware included with the count 
of recreational therapists. 

8, Nevada — The state count of ofcher nonlnstructional staff include* physical 
therapists (5^ . 

9. ' New Jersey ~ The reported count of diagnostic staff include* nurses, 

10. North Carolina -* Tht state count of recreational therapists includes physi- 
cal therapists (50). ' 

11. Ohio^- The state reported combined counts for diagnostic staf t and psychol- 
ogists ; the data werts presented under psychologists. 

12» Pennsylvania — Teachers of the speech impaired weu included with the count 
ol speech pathologists. ^ 

13. Rhode Island — The etAte did not report a separate count of diagnostic staff , 
but distributed these personnel in other personnel categories; the categories 
to which these personnel were distributed were not provided. 

14. Wisconsin — The state count of occupational therapif s incl ides physical 
tKelrapis'ts (161). 



Table 10 

1. Illi-,oi8 — The state reported additional c ^ts of mult ^handicapped (1,661) 

and deaf/blind (93) children as served which were not differentiated by 
age group or service environment. 



Table 12 

1. Alaska and Arkansas — The states reported only draft data. The state 
totals for those 6-17 year olds receiving special education in separate 
facilities were set equal to the computed total. 



Tables 10-14 i 

1. Massachusetts - * ^here was extensive double counting in the rows of the state 
report. Only the total figures wers valid. Other data were not keyed. 

2. Nebraska — The state reported other health impaired with the count of 

multihandicapped. 

> 

3. Ohio — No deaf >r orthopedically impaired counts were reportad. 

4. Pennsylvania — The state count of children served in regular clas*o3 includes 
all public school children who do not receive their special education in a 
full-time, self-contained class, e.g., resource room, itinerant class, etc. 



t?7 



5. Puerto Rico ~~ The state . ^*.ced count of children with "other condi- 
tions* was included with the c <nt of multihandicapped, 



